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Preface 


This volume presents the results of a six year, two-phase research group on 
“Urban Ethics — Conflicts about the Good Life in the City during the 20th and 
21st Century,” funded by the German Research Council (Deutsche Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, DFG) from 2015 to 2021 and hosted at the LMU Munich. Most of the 
contributions in this volume stem from the concluding conference entitled “Debat- 
ing Urban Ethics as Research Agenda,” held in April in 2021 via zoom because of 
the COVID-19 constraints. In addition, we invited John Clarke, Diane E. Davis, 
Ulrich van Loyen, Fernanda Sánchez, Fabrício Leal de Oliveira and Carlos Vainer 
to contribute their expertise to the topics raised in this volume. 

Our work in the research group spanned across the disciplines of American 
Cultural Studies, Architecture, European Ethnology and Empirical Cultural Study, 
History of Southeast and Eastern Europe, Human Geography, Japanese Studies, 
Social and Cultural Anthropology and Turkish Studies. We carried out research 
projects in 12 cities located in Europe, East Asia, Latin America, Southeast Asia 
and Oceania. In order to make the most of the opportunities of our collaboration, 
we held a series of academic events with guest scholars. We would like to thank all 
of those who participated, as their reflections, questions and contributions enriched 
our discussions and helped shape our results. We particularly thank participants 
in our two lecture series, of 2016 and 2019: Stephen J. Collier, Alexander Bog- 
ner, Engin Isin, Heike Delitz, Irmhild Saake, Melissa Checker, Christian Dimmer, 
Matthew Gandy, Melanie Lombard, Florian Riedler, Irene Götz, Monique Scheer, 
Vivian Luiz Fonseca, Christoph Brunner and Kelly Mulvaney. We also thank the 
scholars who kindly took part in our workshops, commenting on the advances of 
our individual projects: Carlos Haas, Young Rae Choi, Monique Scheer, Franziska 
Martinsen, Henry Kammler, Alexandra Schwell, Julia Affolderbach and Dietlind 
Huechtker. Their comments and feedback helped us to carve out the nuances of our 
preliminary work and to shape our arguments. We also thank Simon Zeitler, who 
acted as the research group’s coordinator and organized our many meetings. 

Our research results, which are presented in this collection, as well as in a range 
of other publications, are based on the willingness of our interlocutors to share 
their views and experiences with us. We thank the numerous activists, civil serv- 
ants and other individuals for their engagement and participation. Without their 
collaboration, this research would not have been possible. We also acknowledge 
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the support of various institutions. We enjoyed access to historical archives and 
sources, we worked across various Universities including in Goettingen, Regens- 
burg and Munich, and also collaborated with our colleagues in the respective cities 
under study. We also acknowledge the Carl-Friedrich-von-Siemens-Foundation in 
Munich for hosting our concluding conference of the first project phase in January 
2018 and the Deutsche Historische Institut in Rome for hosting a conference in 
April 2017. Finally, our thanks to the Center for Advanced Studies at the LMU for 
hosting our guest scholars from New Zealand, Nick Lewis. 

The following essays represent some key reflections on urban ethics. It is our 
hope that they inform a new set of discussions, in academia and beyond, about the 
good life in cities. 


Introduction 


Researching urban ethics at the 
dawn of the urban century 


Raul Acosta, Eveline Diirr and Gordon M. Winder 


An urban condition is currently the most common form of life for people around 
the world. Populations with contrasting cultural backgrounds and histories have 
been congregating in cities large and small on all continents over the last few cen- 
turies. The United Nations reported in 2009 that the urban population surpassed 
the rural for the first time in human history and has since kept on increasing. This 
tendency shows no signs of changing, although the shapes and configurations of 
cities vary widely. Planners argue that high concentrations of people in times of 
environmental catastrophe signify more efficient uses of services and resources 
(Beck et al. 2018). It seems, therefore, that our future is urban (Brenner and 
Schmid 2014). In this context, we are convinced that more systematic studies on 
urban ethics are not only desirable but urgent. Negotiations about the good life in 
cities have wider potential implications than simply addressing local situations as 
more people experience urban life and cities concentrate on ever more economic 
and political decision-making. The articulation of practices and decisions around 
urban ethics presents a trove of insights into emerging imaginaries and customs. 
In order to remedy the “historical neglect of the city’s ethical dimensions” (Chan 
2019, 4), we set forth our proposal of a wide-ranging research agenda, seeking 
to shed light on ideas and enactments with which urban planners and dwell- 
ers (attempt to) resolve frictions, both large and small. We tap into reflective 
processes that, in turn, shape new moments of tension and conflict by paying 
attention to ethics-in-practice and -in-discourse. We put forth a research agenda 
for urban ethics in this volume, with valuable initial explorations that may help 
further investigations. 

Life in cities is not only a confrontation with difference but, crucially, an 
intensification of sociality. Urban dwellers need to negotiate multiple issues that 
arise from living in close contact with others — human and otherwise — within a 
limited area. While governments and other organizations set out rules of interac- 
tion and access to spaces and goods, these need to gain legitimacy in the eyes 
of city inhabitants to ensure their compliance. However, there are also many 
aspects of life in cities where personal encounters require that individuals decide 
how to proceed in shaping ethical considerations better. A so-called “ethical 
turn” in recent years has brought about an intensification of scholarly investiga- 
tions into and debates about ethics (Ranciere 2006; Fassin 2014). Ethicization 
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has increasingly been instrumental for legitimate public action in the realm of 
public interest, where governments and civil society groups (e.g. nongovern- 
mental organizations and foundations) play crucial roles. It is common that ethi- 
cal deliberations are designed into institutional architectures within technocratic 
neoliberal structures. Puig de la Bellacasa, thus, refers to ethical hegemony as 
the mechanism that power structures use to claim a search for improved practices 
without altering the status quo (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 133). In her view, 
these are “depoliticized engagements with ethics either by diluting them in vague 
moralizations or by turning them highly normative, though fairly empty, orders 
of compliance” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 133). Therefore, one needs to identify 
and differentiate between types of ethical negotiations taking place. 

We offer insights into a variety of configurations of urban ethics in this volume. 
We do so with the conviction that a research agenda on the subject has the potential 
to shed light onto emerging processes of ethicization. Ethical deliberations — in 
practice and discourse — constitute “a form of reflection and practice concerned 
with the question of how a particular kind of ethical subject, society, should live” 
(Lakoff and Collier 2004, 421). These occur on contrasting scales, from micro 
encounters between two people or a person and a plant, to macro situations where 
urban planners decide the shape of sweeping changes to the biophysical make- 
up of whole areas of cities. Deliberations occurring on one scale may influence 
how those on another scale proceed, especially when discourses and debates in 
public spheres focus on airing situations and their resolutions. It is a case of trans- 
scalar feedback loops through which imaginings of possible alternatives are shared 
within a collective. Urban dwellers and traversers, in finding themselves living or 
visiting a city, constitute one such collective. 

As researchers, the manner in which we approach ethics is not seeking philo- 
sophical clarity or normative principles but rather pursuing complementary but 
distinct social and cultural investigations. We are interested in critical reflections 
about how people in cities (dwellers or traversers, government authorities or not) 
negotiate between contrasting ideas and actions by deciding (either reflectively or 
intuitively) on what may be better, not merely for themselves but also for the col- 
lective of which they form part. In doing so, they shape a form best captured by the 
concept that several anthropologists have termed “ordinary ethics” (Lambek 2010a; 
Das 2012). In this conception, ethics is ‘intrinsic to human action” (Lambek 2010b, 
61), especially if we consider it in relational terms, that is, as “simply part of our 
life with others” (Das 2012, 133). We are interested in the way in which individual 
people go through processes of subjectivation, identifying and putting in practice 
ideas of what it is to be a good member of a community. We do this thinking with 
Foucault through his idea of “technologies of the self,’ that 


permit individuals to effect by their own means, or with the help of oth- 
ers, a certain number of operations on their own bodies and souls, thoughts, 
conduct, and way of being, so as to transform themselves in order to attain a 
certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, perfection, or immortality. 
(Foucault 1997a, 225) 
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But rather than focusing on the production of the ideas of such goals, we prefer to 
scrutinize the process through which collectives set about finding a common ‘ethi- 
cal imagination” (Moore 2011). 

This volume collects a selection from papers presented at the closing confer- 
ence of the Research Group on Urban Ethics financed by the German Research 
Council (DFG, for its German initials). It was a six-year-long multidisciplinary 
collaboration consisting of two phases, in which cases of urban ethics were stud- 
ied in 12 cities. Each investigation followed its own disciplinary traditions and 
conceptual frameworks — from anthropology, geography, history, cultural studies 
and architecture — but we sought to establish dialogues and debates about core 
preoccupations and notions regarding urban ethics. Seven of this volume’s chap- 
ters stem from projects within our research group: those written by Raúl Acosta, 
Marie Aschenbrenner, Laura Gozzer, Liana Kupreischvili and Guido Hausmann, 
Max Ott, Olga Reznikova and Clemens van Loyen. The other four are contribu- 
tions from distinguished scholars whose investigations contribute to our discus- 
sions of urban ethics as a research agenda. All of the editors, who together wrote 
this introduction and the conclusions, are also part of the research group, that is, 
Raúl Acosta, Eveline Diirr, Moritz Ege, Ursula Prutsch, Clemens van Loyen and 
Gordon Winder. Christoph Neumann, a co-author of the conclusions, was also part 
of the Research Group. 


Ethical deliberations and contestations 


Although we refer to urban ethical deliberations and contestations as the processes 
through which answers are sought for questions about the good life in cities, it is 
seldom the case that such questions are posed openly. “What is a “good” life in 
the city?,” for example, is more an abstraction about practical decisions that may 
be interpreted in a different register to the immediate situation to which they are 
related. People need to solve problems, face situations or make decisions about 
their own individual lives or responsibilities in everyday circumstances. Analyti- 
cally, these matters may be addressing questions about the good urban life if they 
engage with wider consequences for the collective. The city is, therefore, not sim- 
ply a site where individual lives take place but a structuring structure that shapes 
the possible paths for all its dwellers and traversers. It is an imagined community 
not merely as an allegiance or identity marker but mostly as a condition or cosmo- 
vision that is shared. We consider four distinct registers of urban ethics: (a) in the 
city, (b) of urban life, (c) under urban conditions and (d) of the urban. Each register 
implies negotiations in which participants seek to differentiate between positive 
and negative, desirable and undesirable options, and to do so in relation to the city. 

Cities are, therefore, laboratories of sociality. The ways in which urban dwellers 
and traversers manage their relations, interactions and personal decisions in cities 
have wider implications. The aggregation of individual acts forms patterns that, 
in turn, shape emerging possibilities for the whole city as a community. Recent 
publications that explore urban ethics refer mainly to city planning and government 
policymaking (Mostafavi 2017; Chan 2019; Moraitis and Rassia 2019). This is an 
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important sphere where decisions and considerations end up shaping the manner 
in which everyday encounters may take place in the city. Crucially, we believe that 
discursive manifestations of individual ethical choices or processes (e.g. at street 
level between two urban dwellers) have implications for other scales. Urban plan- 
ning itself is informed by uses of public space and infrastructures, flows of matter 
and people and patterns of behavior of urban dwellers. Urbanists, thus, need to 
constantly assess priorities not only according to the needs and habits of dwellers 
and traversers, but also critically by keeping in mind the city as a whole system in 
its economic, social and political forms. 

Three issues regarding the ethics of urbanism stand out for us: enabling poten- 
tial, urban solidarity and vernacular efficiency. By enabling potential, we consider 
Sennett’s distinction between open and closed cities: “Ethically, an open city would 
of course tolerate differences and promote equality, but would more specifically free 
people from the straitjacket of the fixed and the familiar, creating a terrain in which 
they could experiment and expand their experience” (Sennett 2018, 9). Based on 
Karl Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies (2010a [1945], 2010b [19457), Sen- 
nett argues that closed systems restrict freedoms. Urban design can, thus, promote 
spaces and infrastructures that work in such a way as to reduce stark inequalities, 
in order to help people feel at ease with each other. This is linked to what we have 
termed urban solidarity. The opposite, to fragment social groups in various ways, 
leads to a closed system, which promotes distrust and rancor. Jane Jacobs argued 
in her renowned The Death and Life of Great American Cities that what is most 
important for urban dwellers is to feel at case among so many strangers (2011 [1961], 
38), but ironically, no amount of police can enforce such a sense of peace. In her 
view, trust among urban dwellers “is formed over time from many, many little public 
sidewalk contacts” (Jacobs 2011 [1961], 73). For this to happen, urban design must 
enable spaces for random encounters, avoiding dark comers or isolated areas. The 
third issue we mentioned, vernacular efficiency, means that urban design can reap 
benefits if it adapts to the aspirations and desires of local populations. Janette Sadik- 
Khan and Seth Solomonow authored Streetfight to share their experiences working 
to transform New York City’s mobility infrastructures to open up public spaces for 
pedestrians and cyclists (2016). In their view, most urban planning nowadays lacks 
“a vision for how streets can support the life and vitality of both neighborhoods and 
the city as a whole” (Sadik-Kahn and Solomonow 2016, xv). 

Several thinkers, including Sennett, thus, emphasize the need to facilitate con- 
viviality in cities, but there is also the ‘ethics of indifference’ that Tonkiss puts for- 
ward (2005, 22), through which urban dwellers choose to preserve their anonymity. 
Instead, they retain a respectful distance so that things do not need to become per- 
sonal. Chan distinguishes between the two extremes: “If Sennett’s urban virtue of 
sociability is projected to catalyze the possibility for strangers to live together, then 
Tonkiss’ ethics of indifference is a virtue that may enable strangers to live peace- 
fully apart” (Chan 2019, 7). Such an attitude will surely resonate with most urban 
dwellers who value the possibilities that cities allow to not have neighbors know- 
ing everything about oneself. In Tonkiss’ view, indifference is an ethical relation 
between subjects, “one premised less on the ‘face-to-face’ relations of community 
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than on the “side-by-side” relations of anonymity” (Tonkiss 2003, 298). But even 
when cities “bestow the gift of loneliness and the gift of privacy” (White 1999 
[1949], 16), they do so as an affordance (Keane 2014, 7). The intricacies of cities, 
with their multiple living quarters, public spaces and roads, offer multiple ways of 
avoiding others and remaining unidentified, even while relatively close to them. 


Scales of the ethical 


The ethical deliberations of urbanism occur on a macroscale, the planner’s bird’s- 
eye view of the city. Political decision-making about which projects to authorize 
and fund will have long-term consequences for the shape of a city and what it can 
enable among its population. On many occasions, such decision-making addresses 
not only the social world of the city, or its built landscape, but also the living eco- 
system that surrounds it or of which it is part. It is common that by addressing such 
a variety of issues, policymakers need to put into practice a strategy that addresses 
state-wide concerns as well as local circumstances (MacLeod and Goodwin 1999). 
This process means that urban governance is crisscrossed by various spheres of ter- 
ritorial and relational interaction but also requires a top-down overview of potential 
risks or possibilities (Aina et al. 2019). 

There is, nevertheless, a contrasting perspective that may be considered bottom- 
up, through which local actors (individual urban dwellers, perhaps) may choose to 
raise concerns with authorities about grievances or demands for improved services 
or policies. Depending on the openness of the political system, such demands may 
be faced with hostility or a willingness to engage in the coproduction of urban gov- 
ernance (Richardson, Durose and Perry 2018). Ethical deliberations among small- 
or medium-sized groups may, thus, end up influencing major policies regarding 
the city. As some of the contributors of this volume show, activist collectives, non- 
governmental organizations, private consultancies and academics have often chal- 
lenged government authorities, demanding they address issues that had not been 
considered part of the political agenda or foreseen in accepted practice. 

Drawing on Lefebvre’s work, Neil Brenner has recently argued for a stronger 
theorization of the urban through the concept of scale, especially considering it not 
as a physically delimited area but as a sociospatial multiscalar site of “relational 
connections, articulations, and mediations” (2019, 36). In his view, the capitalist 
form of urbanization that is common throughout the world means that scalar hier- 
archies are constantly being shaped by power relations, state regulatory strategies 
and sociopolitical struggles which may, nevertheless, be mutable through sociopo- 
litical contestation (Brenner 2019, 5). The implications for urban ethics lie in the 
possibilities that are opened for ‘alter-urbanizations’ (Brenner 2016) and a consid- 
eration of cities as commons (Stavrides 2016). 

Urban ethics are, therefore, negotiated across various scales of sociospatial life 
in cities. Each scale may influence others, because of direct or indirect influence, 
or through other reverberations. One key issue we are interested in, for exam- 
ple, is the process of subjectivation, or how individuals go through a reflective 
self-discovery by which they become agentic subjects. There may be a trigger in 
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policymaking that has effects for individuals, as happens with political identities in 
changing contexts, such as that of Cyprus (Demetriou 2007). Or it may be a pro- 
cess through which protest techniques, such as mask-wearing, help frame not only 
the moment of public performance but also an attitude toward the political sphere 
(Riisgaard and Thomassen 2016). Ongoing ethical deliberations, thus, shape future 
ones, albeit in an informal and somewhat chaotic manner, which Lakoff and Collier 
refer to as a regime of living (2004, 427). These are “configurations of normative, 
technical, and political elements that are brought into alignment in problematic or 
uncertain situations” (Lakoff and Collier 2004, 427). By this, Lakoff and Collier 
mean that no person takes decisions without any precedents. We all have a series 
of references that we tap into either consciously or unconsciously. For this reason, 
in order to research urban ethics, one needs to pay attention not only to the deci- 
sions themselves but to the justifications or reasoning behind them. For Keane, “the 
ethical worlds made visible in the ethnographic stance draw on affordances they 
discover in cognition, affect, and interaction, are manifested tacitly and explicitly 
in everyday in everyday interactions, and have the potential to instigate ethical 
reflexivity” (2014, 7, emphasis in original). 

Perhaps a good issue to think about regarding the concept of the trans-scalar is 
corruption (Muir and Gupta 2018). It is said that societies are corrupt when there 
is an established pattern of conduct and ethos that takes place from the level of 
high government to the street level. For Claudio Lomnitz, corruption is embedded 
in rituals that may have their roots deep in the history of a community, similar to 
what happens with the case of the Mexican polity (1995). The way in which certain 
ritual practices take place or are represented in public spheres may shape further 
understandings about acceptable conventions or habits, for example, regarding ine- 
qualities and social exclusion. Although corruption may elude easy definition and 
categorization, it implies in its various guises a lack of consideration for the com- 
mon good and prioritization of private benefit. Urban ethical deliberations, on the 
contrary, imply negotiations about what is better for life in the city. Nevertheless, 
these exercises seeking improved conditions for urban living may just as easily 
disseminate in a population through practices and discourses. 

For this reason, we have paid special attention to social creativity in our umbrella 
project on urban ethics (Dürr et al. 2019, 2). We believe that some individuals 
gathered in collectives (activist or otherwise) may be able to set examples through 
“ethical projects” that, in turn, inspire others or provide opportunities for reflexiv- 
ity (Ege and Moser 2020, 7). Of course, a permissive power structure should be in 
charge, such as a political system of government that is open to free civic partici- 
pation, so that such independent groups are able to exist and put forward a view 
of their own. Would this mean that there is no room for urban ethics in totalitarian 
regimes? Not necessarily; but it would imply that the opportunities for a diversity 
of urban ethical initiatives would be limited. This means that the political sphere 
holds keys for ethical developments. 

Zigon has put forth his idea of an “ethics of dwelling’ (2018, 23) to refer to an 
exercise of worldbuilding through active inhabiting, or “the subjective experience 
of doing a politics of worldbuilding” (2018, 23). Zigon constructs his argument 
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by explaining that for some people, the world they live in is a disappointment for 
various reasons. Those who decide to do something about it, therefore, are effectively 
seeking to do things differently: “the ethics of dwelling [...] opens possibilities for 
building new worlds because it is an ethics that begins not with a predefined politi- 
cal subject, but rather with a demand made by a broken-down world that demands 
change” (Zigon 2018, 103). Zigon is very critical of Lambek’s notion of “ordinary 
ethics.” Just as Talal Asad claimed that Clifford Geertz’s definition of religion as a 
system of symbolic meanings “is a modern, privatized Christian one” (1993, 47), 
Zigon argues that Lambek’s notion of ordinary ethics is “quite similar to Kantian 
morality” (Zigon 2018, 110). For Zigon, ordinary ethics dissolves the ethical into the 
social and works with an a priori that assumes a transcendental condition of human- 
ness. For these reasons, Zigon prefers to focus on dwelling as a practice “that allows 
for the very differences of ways of being-in-the-world” (2018, 122). 

Zigon’s view resonates with our take on ethical projects, which we define as 
schemes “for improving not just the quality but the ethical character and the ethical 
valence of urban life” (Ege and Moser 2020, 7). When a group of people choose to 
carry out a joint effort to such effect, the improvements are to concrete aspects of 
urban living. While such projects may be in line with the policies of local govern- 
ments or authorities, they may also be against them. What they entail is a commit- 
ment to the urban as a form of life. Our considerations are shaped by Foucault’s 
ideas of governmentality and ethics, with which he referred to technologies of the 
self (1997b). It is through reflexive processes that individuals choose to seek to 
address shortcomings they identify through concerted action. We present in this 
book a wide array of such ethical projects, as well as other arenas where urban 
ethics play a role. 


The urban condition 


Cities have increased their share of legitimacy and representation among global 
populations both within states and at the international level. Cities were, for the 
most part, a minority type of human settlement throughout their development in 
history. And yet, they were extremely influential: “Despite the fact that they long 
contained only a small minority of the world’s population, they have had profound 
impacts on the societies in which they have arisen” (Lees 2015, 1). Power dynam- 
ics in the modern world have transformed cities into key centers of gravity, due to 
either historical symbolism, cultural hegemonic practices or innovative economic 
activities. Our postindustrial age has opened the door for a political economy of 
knowledge production, which is more easily accumulated in cities because of the 
density of interactions and cultural institutions. But we refuse to focus solely on 
alpha cities and choose to examine a variety of urban centers with contrasting polit- 
ical, cultural and economic clout. This volume, therefore, addresses issues both in 
the Global North and the Global South, examining situations for their urban quali- 
ties in a manner that provides fruitful conceptualization. Such a contrast, seldom 
included in similar analyses, renders visible the multifaceted path of urbanization 
that is taking place across our planet. 
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Ethical claims in cities, thus, serve urban dwellers to navigate quotidian 
collective life, with its allegiances, frictions and challenges. Interactions among 
strangers in public spaces, while commuting, or in entertainment or hospitality 
venues, are not only shaped by built environments and mediating technologies, 
but crucially by culturally, contextually and historically informed social behaviors. 
Additionally, discourses in mainstream and social media, as well as in works of 
literature, art or alternative public interventions, often engage in qualifying certain 
decisions as conducive or detrimental to a good collective life. These designations, 
in practice and discourse, configure novel social constellations, within and outside 
government institutions, that deal with broader situations that engulf urban com- 
munities, such as economic crises, the pandemic or waves of refugee influxes. It is 
not a case of applied moral principles, but a dynamic process of choices and prac- 
tices through which good and bad behavior, language and attitudes are determined. 


Mapping urban ethics 


Although all our contributions share some key concepts and discussions, we have 
chosen to divide our volume into four parts that correspond to key arenas we iden- 
tify in cities: (I) the urban as a political arena; (II) disputes and resolutions; (III) 
solidarity in the city; and (IV) inhabiting urban space. Cities face numerous ten- 
sions within each ofthese arenas, where emerging ethical dynamics serve to facili- 
tate arrangements or establish allegiances between different actors. The urban as a 
political arena is linked not only to a city’s government but also to its legitimacy 
as a community where collective decisions shape the urban landscape. Claims of 
ethical behavior or decisions in such an arena are often justified with individuals’ 
sense of recognition and belonging in their communities. This, in turn, is related to 
disputes and resolutions, which are characterized by the wide variety of actors who 
negotiate problems in order to seek solutions. In their efforts to dispute or resolve 
matters, actors use various forms of knowledge combined with diverse ideas of 
Justice. The ethical claims being made are mediated not only by institutions of 
government but also by citizen-led organizations. Solidarity in the city refers to a 
combination of private and public collective efforts through which organizations 
and individuals seek to reduce material and symbolic inequalities. Here, the ethi- 
cal is in constant tension with the just. Regarding the arena of inhabiting urban 
spaces, the cities’ built environments serve as stages for urban dwellers, on which 
they reach agreements about what a good life looks like in practice. This is not only 
about planning and construction but also about uses of space and social inclusion 
or exclusion. 

In each of the arenas mentioned, therefore, symbols and practices clash in reg- 
isters that lie outside ideological camps of identities. Our focus on ethics seeks to 
examine actual ways in which individuals and institutions try to reach compro- 
mises over what is considered good and bad in their city. Some of our guest con- 
tributors, for example, explore matters of sovereignty and solidarity in the context 
ofthe COVID-19 pandemic, which had not been envisioned as a context for our 
urban ethics research when the project began. It is one thing to discuss issues of 
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wealth versus health conceptually, for example, but another to witness inequality 
in accessing treatment or vaccinations. Cities offer vantage points from which to 
examine the senses of community as they are shaped by practices of cohabiting. 
Historical memories are constantly reevaluated according to changing value sys- 
tems. Frictions, thus, reshape urban spaces beyond the well-known inequalities 
in built environments and urban sections. Air pollution, on the other hand, travels 
across postcodes, entering all living and working areas. In these and other issues, 
therefore, attempts to mediate interests, influences and unforeseen effects of vari- 
ous practices and processes complicate the distinction between common good and 
private interest. 

Diane Davis uses an ethics of care framework in her chapter to examine health 
policy responses to the COVID-19 pandemic and their implications for govern- 
ance. Highlighting the tensions between local and national authorities over how 
best to respond to the pandemic, she reveals an increasing disconnect between 
private interests and the public good playing out on different scales of health policy 
decision-making, which she describes as fueling a crisis of governance. In Davis’s 
view, “one way to address both the governance and the health crisis [...] is to 
strengthen governance capacities on an urban scale.” She uses the concept of urban 
sovereignty, defined as the ways in which city governments reciprocally engage 
with local populations and territories, to theorize this claim. Her larger point is that 
the pandemic sheds light on a longer-term process which was already underway. 
According to Davis, cities have increasingly amassed not only wealth and influ- 
ence but also political clout. What may follow after the pandemic will depend on 
the ways in which such local power is wielded by other institutional actors. 

The following two chapters of this section, by Raúl Acosta and Marie Aschen- 
brenner, deal with exercises of governance in Mexico City and Auckland, Aotearoa 
New Zealand. In both cases, local stakeholders challenge established institutional 
architectures to include points of view and grievances that had not been considered 
previously. Negotiations over urban ethics on various scales in these studies are, 
thus, part and parcel of wider political processes. Acosta analyzes the multilay- 
ered deliberations between activists, advocates, experts and government officials, 
regarding policies of urban mobility. In his view, the tension between public good 
and private interest has tilted toward the former in recent years, opening up new 
public spaces for cyclists, pedestrians and users of public transport. The new poli- 
cies and projects have, thus, resulted in novel opportunities for urban dwellers to 
experience Mexico City anew. The result, he argues, is that such processes have 
opened up potential conceptions of belonging and ownership of the city, which 
he terms “political becomings.’ Aschenbrenner’s chapter examines the collective 
effort to plan for improvements in the environmental state of the Hauraki Gulf. 
She explores how an urban ethics of marine stewardship emerged from commu- 
nity efforts and dealings with local government structures. As participants sought 
a common ground for collaboration and consensus building, they brought together 
‘diverse ethicalities.” Encompassing experts, advocates and activists, her case cru- 
cially involved Maori community members, who brought contrasting ethicalities, 
nature-culture relations and claims of self-determination. She shows how a focus on 
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urban ethics highlights the inadequacies of conventional framings of “participation” 
and “good governance” in the analysis of marine spatial planning. Both of these 
chapters explore the manner in which ethical negotiations form part of inherent 
proceedings over communal affairs in cities. 

The second part, on disputes and resolutions, focuses on situations in cities where 
accumulated friction required settlements. In such circumstances, ethical delibera- 
tions provide a necessary framework for all actors involved to acknowledge each 
other’s claims and grievances. Fernanda Sanchez, Fabricio Leal de Oliveria and 
Carlos Vainer present the case of urban planning in Vila Autodromo, as residents 
responded to the planning for the Olympics in Rio de Janeiro. In their analysis, 
what took place can be termed ‘conflictual planning,’ as authorities engaged in 
disputes remove residents to make way for new installations. Sanchez, de Oliveira 
and Vainer situate social theoretical approaches to conflict and conflict resolution 
in order to examine the manner in which urban populations reacted to the push by 
authorities for large projects for the ‘mega-event’ of the Olympics. Associations of 
residents, housing rights groups, academics, nongovernmental organizations dedi- 
cated to human rights, unions and other collective actors engaged in disputes over 
local territories and their uses. 

Clemens van Loyen also focused on Rio de Janeiro, examining the ‘Valongo 
Complex’ in Rio’s port zone. In his analysis, the tensions at play were related to the 
efforts by some actors to use the large-scale Porto Maravilha (Wonder Port) urban 
renewal project to highlight the area’s history. The Valongo Complex is located 
in the city’s old port and is one of the best-documented sites of the history of the 
transatlantic slave trade and slavery, according to the UNESCO World Heritage 
Committee. It is a wharf built around 1811 that housed slave sales houses, markets, 
hospitals and even a slave cemetery. The history of this area has been intention- 
ally neglected by state and local authorities, who were primarily committed to 
modernizing and Europeanizing the city. Some actors, particularly Afro-Brazilian 
civil rights groups and black activists, are working to incorporate remembrance as 
part of urban renewal in the area. Van Loyen analyzes the ethical negotiations that 
have ensued through the concept of ‘urbanophagy,’ an analytical category through 
which the reappraisal of slavery and its consequences is meant to become tangible 
in its material, mental, topographical and cultural dimensions. 

The third chapter of this section is by Liana Kupreishvili and Guido Hausmann, 
who examine the case of restorative justice in Georgia, particularly regarding the 
recognition of prostitution in Tbilisi. After the collapse of the Soviet Union, Georgia 
has sought to strengthen its independent status in different aspects of collective life. 
Kupreischvili and Hausmann analyze prostitution in Tbilisi from an urban ethical 
perspective because of the tensions regarding urban spaces and practices it entails. 
They dissect the manner in which sex work has taken place since Soviet times through 
a cultural-historical perspective. Their analysis explores the changing perceptions of 
urban dwellers and authorities, as well as the attitudes adopted by police and other 
security personnel, by making use of the oral history of sex workers. Framed within 
a search for rights for sex workers, their study serves as a prism to scrutinize urban 
ethical explorations about private interests and the common good. 
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The third section of our book is about solidarity in the city. The first chapter 
of that section is by John Clarke, who examines some of the emerging and con- 
flicted ethical orientations that have taken shape in cities during the COVID-19 
pandemic. He examines the distinction between ethics and politics in relation to 
the solidarities and separations that derived from expert advice for public health. 
The conflicts that have taken place affecting lives, livelihoods and liberties con- 
stitute, in his view, the essence of communal living. The fact that numerous con- 
flicts emerged over racialized inequalities also stresses underlying tensions that 
were there beforehand. His analysis centers on the situation in the United King- 
dom, mostly London, where social relationships have been affected on various 
scales, especially an escalation of insecurity and tensions. At the same time, how- 
ever, he addresses the multiplication of volunteer initiatives through which over 
12 million people sought to support others in need. In his analysis, the “troubled 
waters’ where the ethical and the political meet require practices of translation 
and articulation, where there are possibilities for emergent ethics in relation to 
the field of politics. 

Olga Reznikova’s chapter addresses solidarity from the point of view ofresearch- 
ers of activism, specifically exploring the feminist methodology. Stemming from 
her own work in Moscow and New York as part of our research group, Reznikova 
reflects on the role of ethics during investigations into urban mobilizations. The 
risks that individuals are confronted with may be used in the research process 
for one’s own analysis. This and other reflections lead to her asking what is the 
epistemological boundary between understanding and sympathy, as she seeks to 
scrutinize methodological challenges in ethnographic research. For observers of 
mobilizations, the subjectification processes that their research partners go through 
are not only an object (or subject) of study, but an intimate relation. Friendships 
and other forms of close connections evolve from quotidian interactions but are 
often strained by contrasting expectations and the actual temporary character of 
academic research. How does this affect scholarly analyses? Does ethnographic 
research turn out to be a transformational practice? 

Laura Gozzer focuses in her chapter on several examples of voluntary mentor- 
ing that take place in Munich. She combines observations, interviews and docu- 
mentary analyses to offer an ethnographic analysis of two types of mentoring: for 
children who live with parents with a mental illness and for refugees. In both cases, 
volunteers sign up for a program that is organized by an established group, through 
which they aim to support disadvantaged individuals in their life in the city. Gozzer 
considers these practices of mentoring as forms of care in an urban setting. The 
need for them is particularly attuned to city life, as the effects of disenfranchise- 
ment are felt particularly by people who may slip through the social fabric of com- 
munal life because of urban anonymity. Gozzer identifies tensions between ideals 
and structures, between class differences and conflicts, while addressing the ethics 
of relationship-building underpinning both programs, which are put to the test in 
everyday situations. The emotional and affective strains that result from the quo- 
tidian interactions between strangers reveal the difficulties that attempts at ethical 
reformulations of urban life face. 
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The final section is about inhabiting urban spaces. The first chapter in this 
section is by Ulrich van Loyen, who focuses on mortuary practices in Naples and 
New York. Van Loyen explores how anonymity can be used as a cultural resource 
in light of the idea of urban care by focusing on burial grounds with long histories 
as pandemic cemeteries in each of the two cities. The Fontanelle in Naples is asso- 
ciated with the plague dead, and Hart Island in New York represents the unknown 
AIDS dead. In both cases, the pandemic at hand had particular repercussions for 
the city and its inhabitants. The tensions between self-awareness and vulnerability, 
remembrance and care, are represented in the media through which urban dwellers 
share imaginative practices ofthe absent and of potential futures. 

Max Ott’s chapter deals with collaborative housing and participatory planning 
within urban transformation processes in contemporary Berlin and focuses on 
the power relationships structuring this field of observation. As a consequence of 
austerity politics and financial crisis, the access to housing has become a major 
problem in many cities around the world, and in Berlin, efforts to spur citizen 
participation are one way to address this issue. Ott’s empirical starting point is the 
description ofa community-oriented urban ethical subject in a guideline published 
by Berlin’s Senate Department for Urban Development. He uses Nikolas Rose’s 
concept of “ethopolitics” (2000) in order to discuss the circumstances and impacts 
of such a model of proper urban self-conception. His use of ethopolitics carries 
with it Rose’s combination of Foucault’s work on governmentality and ethics. In 
doing so, Rose alludes to the style of subjectivation through which individuals — 
according to Foucault — negotiate between technologies of domination and the self 
(Foucault 1997b, 225). This is useful for Ott in examining how the challenge of 
deregulation and privatization policies, combined with intensifying property spec- 
ulation and increasing sociospatial segregation, has been laid on Berlin’s neighbor- 
hood communities and its present and future residents. What role do urban ethics 
play when structural forces affect grassroots initiatives? Who designs participatory 
processes, who meets the requirements to participate and who is excluded? 

Each of our contributions addresses urban ethics from a particular vantage 
point, adding considerations to a complex topic. In our view, the instance of 
urban ethics does not automatically make a situation good or positive. It adds 
a layer of negotiation, where discussions or deliberations take place about what 
would be better for a collective, instead of only for an individual. Such parley- 
ing takes particular speed and intensity with the help of social media and new 
information technologies. In a similar manner to how Anderson explained the 
formation of imagined communities through thousands of people reading the 
same newspaper every morning (2006 [1983]), so, the imagination of what is 
best for a city requires a collective conception of its complexity and vastness. 
When considered through the prism of the city as an assemblage (McFarlane 
and Rutherford 2008; Brenner, Madden and Wachsmuth 2011; McFarlane 201 1a, 
2011b, 201 1c), these reflections gain particular relevance for the various scales 
we present in each of our chapters. 

The agenda we put forward, therefore, seeks to examine the manifold styles 
and enactments of urban ethics. Showcasing our recent efforts to conceptualize 
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and analyze the roles of urban ethics in (the resolution and contestation of) diverse 
issues leads us to think that this volume further elaborates and makes clear the use- 
fulness of urban ethics thinking. This is a time of prominent emergencies, some of 
which are contexts for inquiries in this volume. Ethical claim-making serves to (re) 
assemble materialities, individuals and communities into novel societal constella- 
tions. That is a vital component of on-the-ground responses to current emergencies 
which deserves urgent attention. 
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1 Urban sovereignty in a 
time of crisis 


Territorialities of governance 
and the ethics of care 


Diane E. Davis 


Introduction: empirical, theoretical and conceptual foundations 


The COVID-19 pandemic has thrown much of the world into disarray, with cities 
and their residents suffering disproportionately. Urban dwellers have borne a lot of 
the brunt of the crisis, not just because of the negative health effects associated with 
density and close proximity, but also because the loss of jobs generated by quar- 
antine, lockdowns and restrictions on gathering in restaurants and public spaces 
has dramatically reduced employment opportunities and sent urban economies into 
a tailspin. The economic slowdown has also affected tax revenues by reducing 
local and national state’s fiscal capacities, while increasing the operating costs of 
providing health services and other public goods that urban residents have come 
to expect, including transportation and education. In order to deal with the cur- 
rent fallout, various social and spatial policies have been promoted to address and 
repair ruptures in the social, spatial and economic fabric wrought by COVID-19 
in cities around the world (Bárcena 2020). As the policies roll out and the crisis 
continues, we have seen a series of conflicts and perhaps even programmatic mis- 
steps connected with tensions over how to regulate and manage either citizen or 
state actions, suggesting that the current pandemic appears to be producing a gov- 
ernance crisis and not merely a health crisis (Abers, Rossi and Von Bulow 2021). 
Many of these tensions have revolved around the power of national authorities to 
impose restrictions on travel, masking and congregation in public and even private 
places. A large number of these mandates come from national authorities which 
are responsible for setting their country’s public health agenda and dealing with 
health emergencies. Even so, policy decisions made with the nation in mind have, 
on occasion, had disastrous impacts on the scale of the city, and possibly on the 
scale of the neighborhood or the household as well, particularly regarding a return 
to normalcy. Numerous urban residents have experienced the pandemic quite dif- 
ferently than nonurban residents, owing to the ways that density drives contagion. 
This makes national efforts to recommend or establish policy for an entire nation 
potentially problematic, particularly when cities themselves vary in size, density 
and income or class heterogeneity. All this raises the possibility that governing 
institutions drawing their authority and action repertoires from a preoccupation 
with the health of nations may not be well-positioned to address health challenges 
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on the more local city scale, where the pandemic is wreaking extreme economic 
and social havoc for the urban economy, society and politics. To the extent that 
conflict rather than synergy often typifies governance relationships across territo- 
rial scales, constructive or coordinated action on the pandemic has been hard to 
achieve, and conflict rather than consensus has continued to be the norm. 

However, despite the formidable barriers to coordination more generally, a great 
deal can be accomplished by focusing on the city itself and its potential to address 
the pandemic in ways that may elude national authorities. Indeed, seeing like a state 
is not the same as seeing like a city, to paraphrase the work of the great anthropolo- 
gist James Scott (1999). In this chapter, I argue that the contemporary pandemic is 
producing tensions in the territorial distribution of decision-making power across 
local, state, national and even global governance institutions. These tensions hold 
the potential to exacerbate long-standing political disagreements about the balance 
of collective versus individual freedom and the most appropriate decision-making 
scale for resolving such tensions, thus, producing a governance crisis that may be 
as significant as the health crisis itself. In light of these developments, I suggest 
in this chapter that one way to address both the governance and the health crisis 
produced by the COVID-19 pandemic is to strengthen governance capacities on 
an urban scale.! 

The urban of course is an analytically slippery concept (Brenner and Schmid 
2015). Cities grow through extractive relationships with their surrounding hinter- 
lands, often referred to in rural-urban terms or through the lens of metropolitan 
and regional governance, and which also involve local-global interactions that 
challenge nation-states. Manuel Castells once described cities as distinctive nodal 
densities in a global ‘space of flows’ (2001). These densities are of people, money, 
data and a global political economy that must flow in space even as it rests in densi- 
ties. Similarly, this kind of flow inevitably transcends national borders, superseding 
them in both economic and political terms, weakening national state-centric poli- 
tics, policies and borders. Yet, one might also say that the virus follows a similar 
logic: It flows through urban, national and global spaces without constraint, know- 
ing no set territorial boundaries. It moves transnationally within and across spaces 
until it finds an amenable “host” body, thus, defying conventional sovereignty log- 
ics built on national-state capacities to open or close borders. Given the inability of 
national authorities to stop flows, cities and their governing authorities must deal 
with their consequences by determining who benefits and who is exploited or made 
vulnerable by such flows, whether of money, people or viruses. In the context of 
the current pandemic, urban authorities are particularly well-situated to assess the 
needs of residents and recommend actions that balance the health of individuals 
with other priorities for the city as a whole. 

To propose that the city may be better suited than the nation for equitably 
addressing the pandemic and its impact on other everyday servicing issues and 
livelihood concerns (Denyer-Willis and Davis 2021) will, thus, require a rethinking 
of the predominant territorialities of sovereignty, not only regarding health emer- 
gencies but also more generally. Although the definitions of ‘sovereignty’ have 
varied historically, it is thought to have a core meaning, which is supreme authority 
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within a territory — with the national state usually considered to be the principal 
political institution in which formal sovereignty is embodied. Scholars have begun 
to question the utility of the nation-state as the main source of sovereign power 
in recent years (Appadurai 2003; Sparke 2005; Agnew 2007), with some arguing 
that cities are already taking on such functions in a de facto if not de jure fashion 
(Barber 2013, 2017; Prak 2018).* This chapter builds on this literature but takes it 
in new directions by suggesting that greater sovereignty on the urban scale might 
help mitigate the most deleterious impacts of the current health crisis. To the extent 
that cities have meaning, purpose and extraordinary significance in citizens’ “eve- 
ryday lifeworlds’ (Habermas 1987) because of their more direct knowledge and 
engagement with residents and are, thus, better suited to channel citizen claims 
for actions to protect everyday life (Stone 1993), they also offer possibilities for 
more reciprocal and potentially more legitimate government action. Another way 
to think about these reciprocities is through the concept of ‘imagined communi- 
ties,’ a notion developed by Benedict Anderson (1983) to account for the bonds that 
tie citizens together in support of nationalism, but that could also be applied on the 
urban scale (Davis 2020). 

In addition to a concern with urban sovereignty as primarily a governance 
matter, cities have an important role to play in addressing the disastrous conse- 
quences of the pandemic for individual health, the health of the local economy, 
existent hospital systems and the infrastructures and institutions of social welfare 
that have become increasingly necessary in the face of the contagion. The phrase 
‘infrastructure of care’ has been developed to account for the operations of health 
delivery systems and collective investments in elements of the built environment 
that foster individual health outcomes, such as public parks, walkable streets and 
housing (Berlant 2016; Mellick Lopes et al. 2018; Power and Mee 2020).? In the 
context of the pandemic, the infrastructures of care have expanded beyond the 
material and now include citizens and governing authorities who are engaging in 
new forms of mobilization or action to mitigate the pandemic’s worst effects. In 
order to capture this expanded terrain of caregiving, I prefer to adopt an ethics of 
care framework, which analytically privileges benevolence as a virtue and, thus, 
establishes a normative underpinning for a larger governance agenda committed 
to care. 

An ethics of care framework, as developed on the basis of work by Carol 
Gilligan (1982) and other feminists in the second half of the 20th century, not only 
requires attention to interpersonal relationships and situational detail — a directive 
that underscores the importance of identifying a scale closer to the everyday lived 
experience of citizens in the context of a pandemic-led health crisis. It also calls 
for a reckoning with the concepts of both justice and moral development, such that 
individuals who are directly affected by the consequences of others’ choices will 
deserve special attention in proportion to their own vulnerabilities (Gilligan 1987). 
I will return to this issue later when I address the ways in which governing authori- 
ties who oppose pandemic restrictions may put in jeopardy the lives of a nation’s 
most vulnerable populations, in a manner that Gilligan might have called morally 
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problematic, since it breeds moral blindness — or indifference of sorts — but which 
also suggests that the ethics of care involves both the public and private spheres. 

Suffice it to say that several assumptions underlie what has come to be known 
as an “ethics of care” framework. They include the fact that (a) individuals are 
understood to have varying degrees of dependence and interdependence on one 
another; (b) those individuals affected by the consequences of another’s choices 
deserve consideration in proportion to their vulnerability; and (c) situational or 
context-specific details determine how to safeguard and promote the interests of 
all. Although in prior years, those who focused on care often took individuals and 
their care-receiving needs as the starting point, scholars are now arguing that in the 
face of COVID-19, we must expand our framework to understand social, spatial 
and even governance relationships aggregated on the urban scale (Gabauer et al. 
2022). In the words of these authors, 


(a)midst the pandemic, societies and public institutions have been compelled 
to adopt new forms of taking care — from mutual aid to physical distanc- 
ing and social isolation [...] [while] in spatial relations, the pandemic has 
unraveled the urban as a place of particularly vulnerability. 

(Gabauer et al. 2022, 3; author’s italics) 


To the extent that the urban scale offers unique possibilities for forging health poli- 
cies around an ethics of care, they, in turn, become elements in any blueprint for 
strengthening urban sovereignty. 

The chapter proceeds as follows. First, I lay out evidence suggesting that the 
pandemic is helping to produce a crisis in long-standing governance practices. The 
focus is primarily on the ways in which national authorities have faced pushback 
from citizens or authorities on the urban scale in response to their actions, and 
vice versa. Although I draw heavily on examples from the USA, Brazil, India and 
Mexico, countries where both national and local politics have been destabilized by 
the pandemic, my aim is to identify general trends that might be applicable to other 
countries worldwide. The next section dives more deeply into several other issues 
at stake that intensify political conflicts over pandemic policy responses, thus, exac- 
erbating the governance crisis. This includes a discussion of the relative balance 
of support for state versus market solutions to problem-solving and differences in 
opinion over collective versus individual rights in modern governance systems. 
A third section turns directly to the scale of the city. It shows how and why nation- 
ally imposed policy mandates often fail to accommodate the realities of urban life 
and livelihoods. In this section, I pay special attention to the specific ways in which 
cities are better suited than nations to advance an ethics of care agenda that is both 
more inclusive and better attuned to the specificities of pandemic daily life. The 
paper concludes by returning to the notion of urban sovereignty and the importance 
of “seeing like a city’ (Scott 1999) if advancing collective welfare and the public 
good in times of global contagion are understood to be the building blocks of good 
governance. 
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National versus local governments in conflict: 
what the pandemic wrought 


Initial presidential responses to the pandemic in the USA, Brazil, Mexico and 
India produced protests, political realignment and considerable second-guessing of 
presidential leadership and integrity. In the initial months of the pandemic, Donald 
Trump, Jair Bolsonaro, Andrés Manuel López Obrador and Narendra Modi, the 
respective leaders of these countries, found themselves in the firestorms of con- 
troversy over delayed quarantine responses, unwillingness to respond to health 
guidance and the prioritization of economic growth over people’s lives, albeit to 
different degrees. As the urgency of the health crisis persisted and even deepened 
with the rise of the Delta and Omicron variants, authorities in all four countries 
have relaxed their intransigence somewhat over time. The federal government in 
the USA, for example, is now a lot more proactive, partially because there is a 
new president who is seeking more active restrictions. Yet, President Joseph Biden 
has also faced protests despite taking the opposite approach from his predecessor, 
Trump, by promoting both stricter health measures and a state remediation of the 
social and physical infrastructure to deal with the economic and health crisis. This 
suggests that political conflicts over the pandemic response cannot be reduced to 
a single policy. Multiple other issues are at stake, and one of the most significant 
is the territorial vantage point from which supporters or opponents are reacting. 
Cities tend to prioritize policy actions tailored to their socio-spatial and class com- 
position in ways that may not align with rural priorities, health related or otherwise, 
thus, explaining why a single national mandate is bound to make one of these two 
sets of constituencies unhappy. 

Nowhere has this been clearer than in the USA, my home country, where major 
health policy responsibility has rested in federal-level agencies and institutions, 
such as the National Institute of Health, whose purview for action scales to the 
nation-state more than to cities or rural areas. In response to national mandates 
undertaken in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic, many governors and some 
mayors have rejected national policy directives, even as others have embraced 
them, depending on whether they represent rural, urban or a combination of these 
two populations. A degree of dissensus is also evident in other countries, includ- 
ing Brazil, India and Mexico, where national leaders have taken positions that 
do not always match the priorities and demands of citizens and local governing 
authorities. It may be worth noting that the four countries with the worst record 
of managing the pandemic crisis over the first 18 months of the pandemic, at least 
as reflected in number of deaths, were the USA, Brazil, India and Mexico. These 
countries host stark distinctions between urban and rural settlements, rural poverty 
is a persistent problem and national wealth is skewed toward cities. Moreover, all 
four are large countries with federal systems where direct lines of accountability 
between national and local governing authorities have been under question, and 
where the flow of money to cities is mediated by provincial or subnational states, 
thus, setting up barriers to direct accountability between the local and the national, 
or the city and the federal government. These governance systems appear to be 
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prone to destabilization in the context of the current health crisis to the extent that 
they are federal systems with high rates of urbanization. 

The fact that different political ideologies have mapped onto these federalist 
systems in ways that further intensified scalar conflicts is complicating the picture. 
Presidents Bolsonaro, Trump, Modi and Lopez Obrador have all been character- 
ized as purveyors of either right- or left-wing populism, known for being socially 
illiberal but economically liberal, or vice versa, and using these somewhat contra- 
dictory commitments to enhance their decision-making power and authority. Both 
Trump and Bolsonaro, for example, showed a willingness to expand or even tran- 
scend their constitutionally given executive powers to challenge or undermine the 
actions of state and city governments who dare to propose alternative pathways to 
protect their citizens when the pandemic first hit (Hennigan 2021). That these lead- 
ers also embraced a form of populism motivated some observers to attribute their 
decisions as political leaders to be embedded in a masculinized cult of personality, 
with each using the health crisis for supplanting their political bases (Parmanand 
2020). Yet, a lot more has been at stake than winning elections; the traditional bal- 
ance of power between local, state and national authorities has also been destabi- 
lized through these actions. 

Trump’s claim to legitimacy and authority before his electoral defeat built in 
no small part on a grassroots media campaign, reinforced by Fox News and its 
national reporting, suggesting that COVID-19 was a hoax intended to undermine 
the popularity of the president. And although Trump is no longer in office, President 
Biden has had to deal with the ongoing fallout of Trump’s efforts to paint the pan- 
demic through the lens of conspiracy theories suggesting it was fabricated in order 
to undermine his authority and the Republican Party’s electoral hold on power. 
But even more significantly, these narratives helped to expose a clash of rationali- 
ties that persist in the USA, yet are also evident in Brazil and less so Mexico and 
India. Three key elements fuel the crisis of governance in this class of rationalities: 
territorial fragmentation, conflicts between state and market logics and tensions 
between individual and collective responsibilities. 

Let us start with the territorial fragmentation of political authority, which serves 
as the institutional basis for what we are calling the governance crisis. When the 
pandemic first hit in spring 2020, US President Donald Trump showed blatant 
obstinacy in the face of dire warnings from domestic and global health profes- 
sionals, rejecting their advice and failing to respond in an effective or anticipatory 
fashion. Brazilian President Bolsonaro did much the same. Citizens in both coun- 
tries began clamoring for national leadership on the contemporary health crisis, a 
state of affairs that some attribute to President Biden’s success later that year in the 
2020 US national elections. Even so, during Trump’s time in office and continu- 
ing even today, a good number of citizens channeled their pleas more locally, to 
either mayors or governors, with the expectation that these authorities would be 
better able than the president or the federal executive to identify what is at stake 
in the pandemic, thus, guaranteeing more effective responses. Similarly, citizens 
and several local authorities in Brazil pushed back against presidential postures 
(Abers, Rossi and von Bulow 2021). In all these instances, opposition revolved 
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around each national leader’s efforts to concentrate inordinate cultural authority in 
the person and office of the presidency. 

To be sure, there was also considerable citizen support for Trump’s and 
Bolsonaro’s initial positions on the pandemic, which at times deviated in critical 
ways from national health advisors and also had a partisan flavor. Trump took a 
laissez faire approach to the health crisis in order to pump up his Republican base, 
highlighting the ideological aversion to government intervention that his party was 
known for. In Brazil, Bolsonaro took a similar posture, belittling the health threat 
to the nation. These intransigent positions motivated state governors to support or 
reject the federal advice on health measures depending on which political party 
they subscribed to. However, beyond the stalemate between the two dominant 
political parties in the USA, this was most clearly a conflict about scales of govern- 
ance authority. Presidents in federal systems have historically defined their scope 
of action in the form of a more territorially integrative governance agenda intended 
to balance powers across regions that comprise the nation (Karmis and Norman 
2005; Rodden 2008). When presidents make moves to expand their powers, the 
states often push back, making it more difficult to coordinate across scales and, at 
times, producing conflicts that land in the Supreme Court for settlement. 

It is worth noting that the system of federalism that underlies American, 
Brazilian, Mexican and Indian democracy is built on a model that evolved cen- 
turies ago. In the USA case, which I know best, federalism was based not just on 
general principles of democracy; it was also informed by the particular settler and 
postcolonial history of the USA. In establishing a division of powers, principles of 
grassroots democracy informed efforts to avoid the kind of authoritarian centraliza- 
tion associated with monarchical rule in Great Britain, the colonizer. A basic princi- 
ple was states’ rights, and within this, opportunities for citizens to express localized 
preferences. A guiding assumption was that the “closer” a governing authority was 
to the people, the more likely it would represent their individual interests rather 
than a heavy-handed and distant state. That is why the American democratic sys- 
tem is frequently considered to be highly decentralized, at least compared to many 
European democracies and even some Latin American nations. However, in the 
centuries since this system was established, urbanization has changed the demo- 
graphic profile of the USA, shifting more populations to cities while also giving 
certain states greater social and class heterogeneity because of these urbanization 
patterns. Yet, because these 18th-century federalist arrangements remained perma- 
nent, even as demographics shifted throughout the 19th and 20th centuries, ten- 
sions over how democratic the current setup was began to emerge even before the 
pandemic arrived.º The arrival of the coronavirus only further exposed the potential 
weaknesses in this territorial distribution of power under federalism. 

Federalism at its best, when working as prescribed, distributes power and coor- 
dinating capacities between states and national authorities. However, cities also 
need to be both included and empowered as active parties in any such governance 
arrangements to deal adequately with the locations hit hard by the pandemic, at 
least if progress on coordinating responses is to be possible. This would require 
involving participation and leadership from mayors, not merely governors or 
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presidents. But the federalist model designed and brought to fruition in an earlier 
era fails to empower cities in any purposeful way, despite the fact that the number 
of citizens living in cities began to outbalance those living in rural areas. 

As such, cities in the USA are frequently on the receiving end of policy decisions 
made with other territorial scales in mind, both state and federal, and they have 
been materially disadvantaged in the process. Data, for example, on the distribu- 
tion of US federal monies for the pandemic published in late 2020 showed that the 
state of Nebraska has received $379,000 per patient affected, while New York has 
received only $12,000. This skewed distribution occurred because federal monies 
are allocated based on state-level jurisdictions rather than population counts. Stated 
differently, this egregiously unequal outcome is the product of a governance sys- 
tem created 300 years ago, before the intensive urbanization rates that made New 
York City a global metropolis with one of the largest population concentrations in 
North America. Such distortions lend further urgency to the need to question the 
scaling of decision-making authority to either the state or the nation and acknowl- 
edge the importance of cities within the US national political imaginary. 

This is not, however, merely a US problem. Similar dynamics were evident in 
Brazil. Bolsonaro’s far-right populist alliance increased decentralization without 
allocating sufficient revenues to cities. In this context, the lack of vertical coor- 
dination led to increasing gaps in service delivery, especially since states and 
municipalities have large fiscal debts and difficulty in providing day-to-day ser- 
vices (de Moura Palotti 2019). Even so, subnational state autonomy served as a 
defense against Bolsonaro’s mishandling of the pandemic. The president publicly 
denied the pandemic and censored scientific data, all the while the country’s infec- 
tion rates and deaths placed it among the world's hardest hit. But his attempt to 
force the states to bend to his will to keep Brazil open for business was unsuc- 
cessful. Governors, congressional leaders and federal ministers formed an alliance 
across party lines, enabling continued lockdowns despite Bolsonaro’s opposition. 
A Federal Supreme Court judge ruled in April 2020 that he did not have the power 
to centralize control over pandemic responses. However, even with a united opposi- 
tion, cross-state policy coordination remained elusive. By April 2021, over 45,000 
municipal and more than 2,000 state-level policies were implemented to address 
the pandemic (Bennouna et al. 2021). 

In the context of such realities, which generated public outcry particularly from 
states with large cities, both Trump and Bolsonaro felt pressured to pull back on 
some of their initial unwillingness to take responsibility for the pandemic health 
crisis. President Trump, in fact, shifted back and forth on whether he saw his job, 
as the country’s supreme leader, to be directed at solving local rather than national 
problems; and when he invoked the latter, his focus was on the state not the city. 
This is reflected well in his contradictory statements about whether it is the federal 
or the state government’s job to provide ventilators, set quarantine rules, or monitor 
travel and movement across state lines, among other contentious issues. President 
Trump went from telling the states they have to be able to take care of their own 
problems (as seen during fights with former New York Governor Andrew Cuomo), 
to claiming that only he as president, or federal government agencies under his 
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discretion, should have the authority to set policy for dealing with the pandemic. 
In the face of increasingly mixed signals, some governors began to take matters 
into their own hands, as reflected in the emergence of a new alliance among state 
governors on both coasts, who began working together to solve coordination prob- 
lems produced by pandemic policies. Just as in Brazil, the state governors” push- 
back spurred attacks from President Trump, who continued to insist that only the 
national government should have the power and right to make major policy deci- 
sions for addressing the crisis. Yet, more importantly, this response still reified the 
limitations of the federal system, creating more conflict and contributing to what 
we are calling a governance crisis set in motion by the pandemic. 


Clashing ideologies of care: the balance of market vs. state solutions 


Scalar tensions in government help underscore why it is insufficient to point only 
to the hubris or personal style of any given president, whether Donald Trump 
or Jair Bolsonaro or others, to explain the pandemic policy and its destabilizing 
impacts. This is evidenced by the fact that, as the pandemic raged onward, protests 
and policy shifts in two other federal-provincial power-sharing systems, includ- 
ing Germany and Canada in early 2022, have continued. The fact that the latter 
two countries (and their elected leaders) cannot be considered populist further sug- 
gests that other factors are often at play in the push-back against territorial struc- 
tures of decision-making authority.” One of those factors is the relative embrace of 
state versus market solutions for addressing pressing problems. To a great degree, 
Trump saw the national government as responsible for creating amenable condi- 
tions for growing the national economy, such as focusing on currency valuation, 
import-export regulations and forms of regulation to strengthen banks, the stock 
market, firm solvency and favorable trading agreements, among other things.* This 
originally meant that the health problems of urban residents were not high on his 
agenda, although as time went on and federal authorities got on board with vaccine 
development, some elements of the private sector soon became key advocates for 
proactive health action. While it is true that Trump came to office with business 
credentials, interpreted his job through this mindset and initially argued against 
forceful pandemic measures because they threatened the smooth functioning of the 
national economy, it is also true that some state governors took the same position. 
Even today, some governors argue against mask mandates and vaccine require- 
ments because of the negative impacts on the business sector. 

However, such postures raise questions regarding whose health is being ‘cared’ 
for in pandemic policy arguments: the public or the private sector? Differences of 
opinion over the relative power of these actors are also part and parcel of the ten- 
sions emerging over the pandemic. The issue for some protagonists was not merely 
the territorial division of powers within federalism that gives states and political 
parties the rights to govern cities based on their own agendas, but also the argument 
that market approaches to problem-solving may be preferable. Although the rela- 
tive support for state versus market solutions to problems can be linked to partisan 
politics, it also reveals differences in opinion over whether local authorities are 
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more trustworthy than national authorities to create the conditions for economic 
prosperity, a difference of opinion that also creates tensions within federalism, fur- 
ther driving the governance crisis. 

Although long-standing ideological disagreements about the relative power of 
market versus state solutions are known to find fertile ground in the USA owing to 
its history, we can see similar tensions emerging in Brazil, where divisions between 
citizens and national authorities over pandemic responses echoed those in the USA. 
As President Jair Bolsonaro continued to belittle those who sought a more active 
state response to the pandemic, his political antagonists openly accused him of 
prioritizing the health of the economy over that of the people, leading to mobiliza- 
tions across a wide range of cities in opposition to his unwillingness to take the 
pandemic more seriously (Abers, Rossi and Von Bulow 2021). Complicating mat- 
ters further, the concern about presidential inaction among citizens even involved 
those supporting a more robust role for the state, who argued that the economy 
cannot be fully revived until the pandemic is brought under control. Yet, doing so 
would require massive public expenditures. In a neoliberal context, where revenue 
streams to the public sector have been in steep decline, such demands are often 
seen as an invitation to argue that the market should be prioritized, albeit with the 
hope that additional revenues would become available to both the state and citizens 
to fight the pandemic. In the context of growing tensions between state versus mar- 
ket responses to the pandemic, the question of who should bear the financial cost 
and who should receive the benefits from state health policy responses accelerated. 

This is not to say that all supporters of pandemic relief held strong ideologi- 
cal opinions about whether the public or private sector should be responsible for 
providing services to populations whose health was under threat.’ In fact, a select 
few worried that private sector enrichment would be the result. Moreover, in the 
USA, advocates for firm-led solutions to the disruptions caused by the pandemic 
were active at the city, state and federal levels, where we are seeing a rush to use 
public monies to fund private-sector firm innovations in the production of protec- 
tive equipment, food delivery, manufacturing of test kits and so on. In a significant 
political twist that further destabilized a long-standing ideological division of labor 
between Democrats and Republicans in the USA, some more extreme elements 
of the Republican Party associated with Donald Trump began to claim that the 
pandemic was a hoax inculcated by the pharmaceutical industry to beef up their 
profits. They also suggested that the private sector provision of pandemic ‘neces- 
sities’ would allow governing authorities more leeway to impose harsh quarantine 
or isolation policies on people, by arguing that their main concern is the protection 
of citizens. Such stances not only revealed growing concerns about propping up 
markets, but they also painted a scenario where both the market — or at least big 
corporations — and the state were seen as exploiting the health crisis. 

Resolving these differences of opinion can be difficult in and of themselves, 
but they become even more contentious when they become embedded in partisan 
battles over who is best equipped to manage the crisis: the public or the private 
sector. Instances of corruption in vaccine supply and government failures in vac- 
cine distribution across Latin America further led to a distrust of public sector 
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authorities, with health ministers in Argentina, Ecuador and Peru being forced to 
resign. In Paraguay, assertions that public sector officials were personally benefit- 
ting from pandemic policy mandates and/or responsible for the shortage of vac- 
cines led to strikes among medical workers and widespread street demonstrations 
about corruption and elite entitlement. While not new issues, high infection rates 
and the failures of health measures to place the pandemic under control revitalized 
long-standing criticisms of government authority. In Brazil, the upswing in demon- 
strations clamoring for Bolsonaro”s removal in the face of health policy failures led 
the President to deepen relationships with the military in a manner that echoed the 
country’s authoritarian past, calling into question his commitment to democracy 
and, thus, further destabilizing governance arrangements. The efforts to charge 
Bolsonaro with crimes against humanity, an indictment that was later reframed as 
homicide, emerged in precisely this context. In response to ongoing citizen mobi- 
lization, Bolsonaro only doubled down on his claims that as a populist leader his 
priority was, in fact, the people and their need to work without quarantine or other 
pandemic-inspired restrictions. 

Tensions between state and market advocates also produced concerns about 
democratic institutions in the USA; these focused primarily on the balance of power 
between citizens and lobbyists, who want to take advantage of pandemic funds dis- 
persals, as well as between political parties. Republicans have historically placed 
greater faith in the private sector as a leading source of innovation, and this has 
produced calls to bailout private firms and not merely compensate individuals who 
have been sickened or lost their jobs. Many Democrats wanted to prioritize social 
spending, using the crisis as an opportunity to expand support for the government 
programs, whether expanding healthcare or undertaking government-led purchas- 
ing and distribution of equipment. The recent struggles to implement President Joe 
Biden’s infrastructure and pandemic recovery bills shed light on these partisan ten- 
sions. In these debates, partisans walked a fine line between supporting red or blue 
state constituencies, while also reinforcing a market versus state logic, consistently 
trying to convince the voters that they are still interested in the public good. Com- 
plicating matters further, these partisan differences often embodied a spatial logic, 
with rural areas being more likely to support market-oriented approaches and cities 
more open to a public sector agenda. Thus, the state-market conflict additionally 
produces tensions across scales of governance, particularly for governors whose 
states host rural and urban constituencies equally. 

While the USA eventually passed an infrastructure bill that prioritized private 
sector activities, it did so by separating the discussion of infrastructure from social 
programs, with only the latter focusing on the care of citizens (through the lens of 
health, family leave, education and childcare). Moreover, both bills came with a 
fiscally conservative pushback that reduced revenue outlays. Similarly, differences 
of opinion over whose health must be safeguarded required further compromises 
leading to national legislation that distributed funds to both public and private con- 
stituencies. Although the allocation of federal revenues buttressed firms and com- 
pensated workers in ways that bolstered consumer demand and strengthened the 
market, the question of who would pay for these programs remained contentious. 
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The federal government ultimately shouldered most of the burden because of 
opposition to increased taxation. More significantly, there was almost no discus- 
sion of how to generate new revenue sources for local government authorities 
equally tasked with the enormous job of propping up a faltering economy and 
serving citizens in cities themselves, where public and tax revenues have declined 
precipitously, even as the cost of keeping the city running during an ongoing health 
crisis is enormous. 

The question of who bears the costs and who receives the benefits in a federal 
system is far from new. However, the pandemic has added a particular twist to this 
debate, because even when the federal governments agree to shoulder more of the 
burden, the way that funds are allocated in a federal system, nonetheless, skews ben- 
efits away from the city, at best advantaging the states. News reports have revealed 
the longer-term impacts of long-standing inequalities on the public health system as 
a whole, with most local public health systems considered to be in extreme crisis. 
A spokesperson for the National Association of County and City Health Officials, an 
organization representing the nearly 3000 local health departments across the USA, 
attributed these conditions to accelerating efforts by federal and state authorities to 
limit public health powers on the scale of the city (Baker and Ivory 2021). This is 
evidence that local infrastructures of care have long been low on the priority list of 
federal authorities. Yet, many cities are now facing a crisis of care within their own 
health delivery systems because the pandemic has made some of these inadequa- 
cies worse. The sorry state of local health infrastructure has generated recriminations 
about who is to blame, thus, reigniting conflicts over market versus state solutions 
and, as a result, preventing local authorities from further promoting public health 
measures, such as vaccine distribution and mask mandates, to keep individuals out 
of a health system already in crisis. However, they have also mobilized responses, 
many of which are built around an ethics of care. This was the case in late October 
2021 when health authorities and hospital executives in Southern California sought 
to donate excess stocks of vaccines to neighboring communities in Mexico, given 
the oversupply that persisted in the wake of US vaccine obstinacy. Biden's White 
House Vaccine Task Force blocked these efforts because they ran up against federal 
mandates (Sieff and Diamond 2022). 


The ethics of care and the urban scale: a productive synergy 


The federal government’s efforts to block the Southern California initiative may 
be understandable owing to the transnational resource flows involved in the pro- 
gram, which tested the territorial limits of US governance. However constitutional 
or legal such a decision might have been, the federal government’s reaction to 
these local efforts, nonetheless, underscores the ways in which traditional sover- 
eignty arrangements can undercut pandemic responses built around an ethics of 
care. What made this initiative so interesting was not merely the philanthropic 
desire to share unused vaccines with citizens who, while technically residing in 
Mexico, lived in a transnational migratory world where many crossed the border 
for work daily. What was also significant was that cooperation between public 
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health authorities and private health providers made this happen. One might say 
that this initiative built upon a breaking down of traditional governance practices 
and ideologies in order to provide care for an “imagined community” of residents 
whose lives were tied to each other in a given territorial jurisdiction that does not 
readily map onto the current system of federalism. This logic is also being followed 
elsewhere, primarily in cities, as questions continue to be raised about the efficacy 
of national efforts to establish the contours of pandemic policy. One could argue 
that what unites these efforts on the city scale is an ethics of care framework. 

Recent writings on disaster and crisis, including COVID-19, coming from 
scholars who deploy the notion of care as both a normative and analytical entry 
point for addressing failures in social welfare and how to remedy them (Gabauer 
etal. 2022) have, in fact, highlighted the importance of actions of citizens organized 
on the very local scale. Caselli, Biullari and Mozzana (2021) examine the relation- 
ship between knowledge production and caregiving in times of emergency in their 
paper provocatively titled “Prepared to Care? Knowledge and welfare in a time 
of emergency,” highlighting examples of the spontaneous emergence of mutual 
aid groups organized at the neighborhood level during the pandemic. By collect- 
ing food and other basic necessities that were then distributed to poor households 
and other individuals hit hard by lockdowns, these urban “political collectives” 
were able to respond and coordinate welfare to the neediest in ways that remained 
beyond the scope of national authorities (Caselli, Biullari and Mozzana 2021, 108). 
Such bottom-up activities, which emerged in the course of deep engagement with 
the everyday experiences of their neighbors, were then used to develop locally 
accurate data for the town's social service agencies, thus, linking grassroots urban 
mobilization to urban governance priorities in ways that provided targeted support 
and more effective care of the vulnerable. 

These recent developments suggest that the city may be among the most pro- 
pitious sites for strengthening an ethics of care, at least during emergencies and 
health crises. If this is indeed the case, one finds further credence and legitimacy 
for the importance of strengthening urban sovereignty. If we think about sover- 
eignty as the fortification of an imagined community of allegiance built around 
shared commitments between the rulers and the ruled, as well as between public 
and private sector actors who are locally committed, it is not difficult to see why 
the city may provide the best way forward for addressing the pandemic through an 
ethics of care. 

There are also economic arguments for privileging the city, having a great deal 
to do with the fact that cities im the current postindustrial era are the sites where a 
lot of the growth that sustains the national economy now occurs. The recent adop- 
tion of SDG11 (Cities and Communities) has also reinforced a growing interest in 
the city as a key site for problem-solving, even among multilateral agencies that 
used only the nation as the starting point in the past (Parnell 2016). Moreover, 
despite the constructive use of federal government monies to salvage the national 
economy, ranging from bailing out the airlines through beefing up monetary com- 
pensation for unemployed workers to rescuing the nation's aged infrastructure, 
these strategies have had a limited impact on people’s daily lives if city leaders 
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and residents are not also factored into the equation. Although some of the funds 
associated with the highly contentious infrastructure bill in the USA could have 
been spent on local needs, such as transport and highway upgrading, the dialogue 
about spending remained focused on the gains or losses to the national economy 
and how upgrading infrastructure could both help American competitiveness and 
foster employment. Similarly, the bill’s opponents highlighted inflationary impacts 
and other national economic concerns, saying little about urban impacts deriving 
from such investments. 

Some of the failure to insert the city into the discussion occurred because, as 
noted at the outset, the notion of the urban is a very general concept. Not all cities 
are alike. In large, bustling cities where citizens relied on public transit, people 
were exposed to the virus as they sought to negotiate the urban conditions that 
separate home from work. Other factors impacted transmission in small cities 
or those without good public transit infrastructure. Although cities have hosted 
high degrees of diversity for a long time, whether related, for example, to income, 
ethnicity, race, work opportunities or land use, residents still suffer differentially, 
depending on where they live in the city itself. Residents of wealthy neighborhoods 
have had a very different experience with the pandemic than poor residents, who 
are more likely to live in crowded areas susceptible to contagion. But despite the 
differences within and among cities, the reality is that all citizens have experienced 
the pandemic on the everyday scale of experience, not abstractly as citizens of a 
nation-state or federal system. That is exactly why city authorities need to be on the 
frontline of decision-making when it comes to the ethics of care around pandemic 
responses. 

Doing so is far from easy. The demographic and ecological complexity of the 
city makes it difficult for governing authorities to address a wide range of resident 
concerns with a single policy position. Not everyone is equally affected, depending 
on how health advantages and vulnerabilities are spread. Such factors as the pres- 
ence of immigrants or citizens of color and concentrations of lower-income residents 
employed in service industries will also impact debates on the most appropriate pan- 
demic policy measures. Although socially and economically disadvantaged popula- 
tions may be more exposed and least protected by the healthcare system, they are 
also the most prone to having their livelihoods challenged by mandates for closure, 
vaccination or social distancing. The complexity of the urban terrain pushes some 
citizens to clamor for purposeful government action targeted toward populations that 
are most hurt by the pandemic, even as it mobilizes others to insist that individual 
citizens should oversee their own health, with those who argue that neighborhoods 
rather than the city as a whole must be the starting point for action, constituting yet 
a third framing of the question. The fights between pro- and anti-maskers, the con- 
flicts over vaccine mandates and the battle over whether a city should have a single 
policy for all its residents are merely three examples that underscore the difficulties 
of governing the pandemic on the scale of the city. However, these tensions may still 
be more manageable when compared to the national scale. 

Evidence suggests that one way to find legitimacy for action on the scale of the 
city is to frame pandemic responses in the context of group rather than individual 
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responsibility. Citizens tread a fine line between advocating for the protection of 
individual rights versus insuring collective well-being in many political systems, 
albeit especially in the USA. A lot of citizens argue for their rights and recogni- 
tion as individuals, not necessarily as members of groups. Such distinctions are 
frequently reinforced in national debates, often in ways that divide the body politic 
and map into divisions between supporters of market and state-based solutions. To 
the extent that the celebration of individual autonomy has found new life in the 
context of state mandates to protect vulnerable or at-risk groups or impose general 
mandates on behavior to do so, it has further driven tensions over federal mandates 
to protect the nation as a “group,” if you will. In this sense, the pandemic has fueled 
a resurgence of ideological conflict directly over the value of individual versus 
collective rights." One of the advantages of policy action on the scale of the city, 
however, is the possibility of transcending these distinctions, if only because group 
diversity and accommodation have long stood at the heart of urban governance, 
even though democratic franchises electorally empower citizens as individuals. 

A common way in which these distinctions have been overcome is through local 
government’s prioritization of public goods. Whether public parks, public transit 
or other infrastructural investments that are intended for collective consumption, 
the job of local authorities is to make the city work for its residents and to do so by 
providing infrastructures that cannot be individually guaranteed. This is not to say 
that individuals do not consume collective goods, and it is not to deny that local 
authorities may rely on federal funds for local infrastructure provision. The point 
here is that these are public goods provided for all. Such aims underlie the social 
contract between urban authorities and a city’s residents, built around a proximity 
of experience that makes accountability more likely. Indeed, the “closeness” of 
the relationship between citizens and the state can be argued as sustaining both 
democratic principles and a shared engagement with social and political problem- 
solving (Davis 1999). That providing collective goods in response to citizen claim- 
making is central to urban governance has already been established theoretically by 
the renowned urban scholar Manuel Castells (1978), who argued decades ago that 
“the urban,” as a conceptual notion, is defined as a form of collective consumption. 

On a more operational level, the collective good is precisely what sustains the 
profession of city planning, which has concerned itself historically with the provi- 
sion of infrastructure and the regulation of land market dynamics through zoning 
and other mechanisms intended to limit individual gain in the service of the greater 
good.” In that sense, urban planners are already grounding actions with close atten- 
tion to the lived experience of citizens and, by so doing, city planners and the 
local governing officials they work for are usually committed to an infrastructure 
agenda that could be seen as contributing to an ethics of care (Wise 2019; Davis 
2022; Gabauer et al. 2022). Granted, urban planning decisions are not without criti- 
cism or controversy, and not all residents approve of urban policies undertaken by 
local authorities, even when they are framed through the lens of advancing what is 
increasingly referred to as the health of the city (Barton and Tsourou 2000). Even 
so, the pandemic and the problems it has produced for the routine functioning of 
the city, such as the rise in evictions accompanying pandemic-related job losses, 
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have strengthened the need for local urban planning responses capable of dealing 
with pandemic impacts neighborhood by neighborhood as well as for the city. 

Yet, perhaps even more important than the provision of public goods is the 
social contract that such endeavors are intended to reinforce. After two years of 
struggling through the pandemic, with protests over mask and vaccine mandates 
continuing, many citizens are fed up. Tensions between local and national authori- 
ties have not disappeared and, even on the scale of the city, we see divisions over 
the imposition of mandates. Trust in national government officials is at an all-time 
low in several of the countries discussed in this chapter, including the USA and 
Brazil, and the pandemic has merely reinforced this situation. This has motivated 
some observers to suggest that the biggest problem produced by the pandemic 
has not been the health crisis per se but the erosion of trust in public officials 
(Klein 2022). This is why I suggest we must move beyond the preoccupation with 
national sovereignty and turn our attention to the city as a privileged site for creat- 
ing stronger relationships of trust between rulers and the ruled (Davis and Libertun 
de Duren 2011). Doing so will not only help us identify health measures and policy 
priorities that might strengthen the ties that bind an imagined community of indi- 
viduals together as a collective on a scale that is both visible and meaningful to 
everyday life. It will also give us a new entry point for reinforcing an ethics of care 
framework in the process. One observer links the notion of trust to collective social 
action in a recent discussion of the importance of prioritizing responsibility over 
rights and does so by invoking a healthcare-related metaphor of societal immunity. 
According to Dov Seidman, 


(s)ocietal immunity is the capacity for people to come together, do hard 
things and look out for one another in the face of existential threats, like a 
pandemic, or serious challenges to the cornerstones of their political and eco- 
nomic systems, like the legitimacy of elections or peaceful transfer of power. 

(Seidman 2022)! 


Concluding remarks: urban sovereignty as a way forward? 


Whether through enhanced collective responsibility, strengthened ties of reciproc- 
ity between rulers and ruled or new forms of trust, the challenge ahead is to restore 
the health of the people, the economy and the city equally. This will require a 
deep understanding of the everyday experience of people whose lives have been 
disrupted by the pandemic. Doing so will also help to enhance the ethics of care 
for residents within these urban settings. Both can be accomplished by enhancing 
urban governance capacities to respond adequately to COVID-19 — or any future 
such health crisis — at the scale of the city, with full attention being paid to everyday 
spaces and practices of contagion that are not legible by national authorities. Indi- 
viduals cannot survive in a pandemic if they cannot work or move around. Thus, it 
is on this granular scale of livability where we are most likely to enable an ethics of 
care that understands the interconnectivity between the fate of one individual and 
another, the ways that actions intended to privilege one resident must be weighed 
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against their impacts on the most vulnerable, and the ways that policies established 
with a free-floating national constituency in mind might be inadequate to the task. 
As a guiding principle, a city’s residents should be at the forefront of any action 
intended to simultaneously alleviate the pandemic and the governance crisis that 
it has produced. 

Prioritizing the city — no matter its size — as the primordial scale for formulat- 
ing pandemic policies based on an ethics of care is not going to be easy, particu- 
larly in contexts where legal tools, financial resources and legitimate authority 
rest in the hands of national authorities. However, moving beyond the nation as 
the main solver of all social problems, health related or otherwise, appears ever 
more urgent because we are entering a historical moment when the rise of new 
political challenges — ranging from anarchism to populist nationalism — seems to 
be strengthening in the context of the pandemic (Katz and Nowick 2018). This is 
so because some national leaders have found it expedient to argue that they are 
best placed, in the space created in the conflict between advocates of globaliza- 
tion and decentralization, in terms of fiscal resources and governance tools, to 
handle a pandemic that knows no borders. Using some of the examples men- 
tioned earlier, these claims are precisely what empowered the nationalist agendas 
of Bolsonaro, Modi and Trump. In each scenario, questions of individual rights 
versus collective obligations and market versus state solutions hovered below the 
surface of the larger pandemic agenda, thus, provoking long-simmering tensions 
between state and market-driven logics, while also challenging the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy, leaving an opening for nondemocratic strongmen to claim 
authority at the national level. 

This is precisely why I argue that we take the notion of urban sovereignty seri- 
ously: not just as a toolkit for better addressing the inequalities and disasters pro- 
duced by the pandemic, but as a means for sustaining both democracy and more 
robust ethics of care. A focus on the city is not intended to diminish the attention 
being paid to rural areas or the countryside. Instead, it serves as a starting point 
for descaling governance attention away from the nation to a territorial location, 
where citizen experiences are more tangible and dialogue can be more inclusive. 
Though the answers to questions about how to protect citizens on the scale of the 
city equally are not always obvious and consensus will not emerge easily, urban 
governing institutions and authorities can generate the local knowledge and legiti- 
macy to guide this conversation in a way that is accountable to residents. This does 
not mean that authorities whose governing power derives from the local scale will 
always do the right thing, or that disagreements over the trade-offs between pro- 
tecting local and national or even international well-being will not themselves pro- 
voke a local governance crisis. Yet, for precisely this reason, strengthening urban 
sovereignty should also be seen as the first step toward building institutional and 
policy relationships locally in ways that can eventually connect across various ter- 
ritorial scales of authority, placing the city at the center of more agile multilevel 
governance frameworks that can be adapted to face the health crisis. If this occurs, 
both the governance crisis produced by the pandemic and the health challenges 
associated with it are more likely to be mitigated. 
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While this involves highlighting the value of “seeing like a city” as much as “see- 
ing like a state” (Scott 1999), it is equally prudent to reflect on citizenship and where 
this fits into any rescaled conceptualization of sovereignty. As the days and months of 
quarantine, distancing and isolation drag on, and as local, national and global econo- 
mies continue their downward trundle, popular stirrings among individuals and col- 
lectivities continue under the banner of aspirations such as freedom and autonomy. 
However, for every right-wing group angry that the government is overstepping its 
bounds, there are collectivities of the historically disenfranchised, the oppressed and 
the marginalized who are clamoring for more government protection of their health 
and their livelihoods, and on the scale where they live. Although the reality is that 
citizens in the latter category are also more likely to be the subject of punitive polic- 
ing actions disguised as health measures, these citizens may be more readily mobi- 
lized to question both the governance arrangements and the historical policy failures 
that have helped to institutionalize their extreme vulnerabilities in the first place. One 
can only hope that a more strengthened local democracy will eventually be the victor 
even if COVID-19 continues to produce victims. 

Just as in the postmedieval era that raised questions about cities, nations and 
empires, and in which the nation-state emerged as sovereign, one can only hope 
that in a post-pandemic world it will be cities, their citizens and local authorities 
that will continue to be central to any such deliberations. Despite the planetary 
scale on which the climate crisis is unfolding, environmental threats will continue 
to be experienced locally, making it even more important to marshal urban sensi- 
bilities and cross-territorial institutions to continue addressing the governance of 
risk, pandemic related and otherwise (Banai 2020; Sharifi and Kharavian-Garmsir 
2020). Indeed, we should not forget that crisis moments historically, in the USA 
and elsewhere, ofttimes lead to fundamental institutional changes in governance 
(Sassen 2007). Those moments when citizens and authorities have had to rely on 
each other to survive in extraordinary circumstances are often those moments col- 
lectively understood to be life-threatening, such as times of war or direct attack. The 
COVID-19 pandemic has produced a similar mindset, a life-threatening moment, 
when many feel they are vulnerable to being attacked by an enemy, in this case a 
virus. Let us make the most of this crisis and not waste this opportunity without 
coming out more prepared for the future and what it might hold. Responses to major 
emergencies, such as the current pandemic, have historically produced responses 
akin to those facing countries at war. And often, these moments of extreme crisis — 
whether related to war or fundamental economic ruptures, as occurred in the USA 
after the great depression — have frequently led to new governance paradigms and 
arrangements. 

For precisely these reasons, the crisis of governance generated by the pan- 
demic must be linked to larger historical questions about relationships between 
sovereignty and the basic enlightenment ideals of modern governance, including 
a recognition that public goods are as important as private goods and that virtuous 
governance is defined by the capacities of these authorities to care effectively for 
all the citizens falling within its territorial jurisdiction. In addition to reconsidering 
the utility of the Westphalian nation-state model that triumphed over city-states and 
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empires in the struggle to monopolize capital and coercion (Tilly 1990; Prak 2018), 
the tensions laid bare by the pandemic lead to questions about the willingness of 
citizens to cede their daily life to the control of the state (Hobbes 1651; Mann 1988) 
as well the states ethical responses to such conditions. If there is anything to cel- 
ebrate in the political and ideological divisions produced by the pandemic and in 
the ongoing struggle toward recovery and post-pandemic normalcy, it may be the 
opportunity to rethink the conceptual and territorial principles of the social contract 
in ways that establish an ethics of care between rulers and the ruled (Beck and 
Levy 2013). If so, the pandemic will not have been for naught, and we all will be 
prepared to address the next healthcare crisis with a savvier understanding of how 
the territorially and ideologically complex governance terrain can be transformed 
through a shared commitment to the importance of strengthening an infrastructure 
of care capable of responding to citizens” basic needs on the scale at which they 
are experienced. 


Notes 


1 This possibility calls for further reflection on the concept of subsidiarity, currently 
enshrined in European Union Law, which suggests that social and political issues should 
be dealt with at the level that is most consistent with their resolution. 

2 In considering what urban sovereignty might actually look like, it is useful to draw from 
the governance literature that focuses on just, inclusive and democratic cities, in which 
the concept of an “urban regime” is used to denote a set of long-term rules, institutions, 
identities, power relationships, practices and discourses that shape citizenship and gov- 
ernance (Mossberger and Stoker 2001). 

3 Equity advocates in the USA have posited that “care infrastructure includes the policies, 
resources, and services necessary to help U.S. families meet their care-giving needs,” 
a phrase that has been repurposed in the context of the post-pandemic infrastructure 
bill discussed in the US Congress throughout much of 2021 (Gibson 2021; Washington 
Center for Equitable Growth 2021). The concept is not specific to the USA, however, 
having inspired actions and even the founding of a new global center on infrastructure 
at the Bartlett School, University College London. 

4 In Brazil, not unlike the USA, the issue at stake has not been national overreach but 
federal government’s unwillingness to act forcefully with health mandates in the face 
of COVID-19, a posture that generated a heated debate in late 2021 over whether 
President Jair Bolsonaro should be charged with crimes against humanity. The logic 
among his myriad accusers is that the national government’s failure to act contributed 
to the death of Brazilian citizens, the majority of whom reside in cities. Although such 
charges may be both unconventional and legally questionable, the extreme formula- 
tion of the charges underscores the seriousness of the issues at stake. For more on this, 
see The Economist (2021). 

5 In the USA, for example, political conflicts over civil rights and the electoral influence 
of African Americans posed a serious challenge to the federal system immediately after 
the Civil War, and continued throughout the 20th century, as states” rights advocates 
pushed back against federal policies to foster reconstruction. Even today, the debate 
over voting rights and efforts to reduce African American electoral successes through 
gerrymandering reflect continuous efforts to tinker with different elements of a federal 
system that many conservative (and primarily white) activists see as needing to be fixed. 
The arrival of the coronavirus only further exposed the potential weaknesses in this 
territorial distribution of power under federalism. 
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In fact, Brazil, India and Mexico (and slightly less so for the USA) are among the most 
urbanized nations in the world, with numbers of populations living in cities that far 
outbalance the number of citizens living in some of their country’s smallest states. Resi- 
dents in cities are suffering disproportionately from the pandemic. Yet, these countries 
also have federalist systems that systematically limit the power of cities to participate 
equally in power-sharing arrangements and, thus, coordinate pandemic responses across 
government scales. 

Brazil and the USA were not the only countries whose unwillingness to take the pan- 
demic seriously was framed in the context of people-centered rhetoric. The same 
occurred in Mexico, where President Lopez Obrador also questioned the threat of the 
pandemic and was slow to issue national mandates. Populist discourses in both Mexico 
and Brazil had become more evident as a political strategy deployed for the purposes 
of uniting different local and regional constituencies behind a common national project. 
The fact that these discourses were framed in left- versus right-wing political priori- 
ties was less important than the fact that they were used strategically to empower the 
president vis-à-vis more urban constituencies which argued for their democratic rights 
to foster policies that responded to local conditions. 

The global scale of governance and its role in pandemic management complicated this 
picture further. Crisis management directives emanating from global governing insti- 
tutions, such as the World Health Organization (WHO), may undermine or call into 
question the preferred strategies of national authorities, as occurred in the US during 
the first months of the pandemic. As the WHO ramped up its warnings about the ease of 
contagion and recommended travel and other restrictions, US President Donald Trump 
threatened to withdraw from the WHO. Much of the logic was the negative impact of 
WHO directives on the travel industry and the US economy. Although the arrival of 
President Biden signaled a concerted effort to restore such relationships, the tensions 
between national and global health priorities remain, particularly over the issue of vac- 
cine supply to poorer countries around the globe. 

Nor is it to say that only supporters of market solutions opposed the imposition of 
national mandates. In more left-wing populist settings, such as Mexico, we may see 
greater efforts to buttress the public sector’s own willingness to respond to citizens, 
bypassing the private sector to enhance the legitimacy of national authorities. In Mexico, 
these decisions alienated and produced pushback from supporters of market-led eco- 
nomic growth, further problematizing the nation’s fiscal capacities to fund expensive 
social programs to address the pandemic. 

The cities in the US that were initially hit hardest by the pandemic included New York, 
Boston and Los Angeles, three locales that serve as hubs for global business travel, 
but where the virus multiplied rapidly because of extreme densities. Because of these 
specificities, many residents of these cities wanted both the local and the federal govern- 
ment to be thinking about travel restrictions and how to better their lives in real time in 
everyday spaces. 

Immigration in the US has brought new racial, ethnic or religious populations into cities 
in steady numbers, with such groups often residing in the same neighborhoods. Such 
patterns bring demands for local authorities to respond to group rather than individual 
circumstances in ways that differ from suburbia or in small towns where racial, ethnic 
and class homogeneity is more likely to fuel a concern with individual rights. 

One should also acknowledge that urban planners and the authorities they work for 
have been extremely limited in their proactive capacity to provides services equitably 
or build inclusive cities, at least in the USA. This has been because the scope of urban 
governance and planning action has been limited by US citizens’ ideological embrace 
of markets over state, individual freedom over collective solidarity and the institutional 
infrastructure of federalism. Local authorities have also been limited in their political 
capacity to question the real estate development rules of the game. The inability to do so 
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helps to explain why, historically, the poor lived in dense, crowded neighborhoods. The 
latter patterns, however, are precisely what have made the city a breeding ground for the 
current pandemic crisis. 

13 According to Friedmann (2022), Seidman also considers societal immunity a “function 
of trust,’ such that “(w)hen trust in institutions, leaders and each other is high, people — 
in a crisis — are more willing to sublimate their cherished rights and demonstrate their 
sense of shared responsibilities toward others, even others they disagree with on impor- 
tant issues and even if it means making sacrifices.” 
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2 Urban mobility 
governance flows 


Ethical bases of political becomings 


Raul Acosta 


Mobility governance in Mexico City is being shaped by recent fluctuations in 
countrywide political configurations. Once dominated by a single party, soft dicta- 
torial regime, the national political arena is now a stage open to competition among 
various parties and with an increasing presence of non-state actors. Decisions about 
mobility are now less centrally controlled, involve diverse stakeholders and take 
into account the needs of more actors than previously. My analysis of the situa- 
tion is that mobility activists have spurred a series of debates and practices as they 
pioneer novel ethical habits in the city. By this, I mean that some urban dwellers 
have learned to navigate through the streets and infrastructures of Mexico City by 
using new visions of what is possible or desirable. The aggregation of such behav- 
iors, combined with outright political action by activists and others involved, has 
shaped new horizons of what urban dwellers aspire to regarding the governance of 
their city. Whereas there seems to be a single-party nostalgia among politicians, 
civil society organizations and market-driven actors are assertively increasing their 
demands for improved forms of inclusive decision-making for urban-wide policies 
and projects. The result is that changing expectations and practices, which I term 
‘governance flows,’ have opened up novel conceptions of belonging and ownership 
of the city, which I call ‘political becomings.’ The emerging networks that increas- 
ingly take decisions entail not only an active participation of civil society organiza- 
tions (Acosta 2020) but also and crucially an ethics of dwelling (Zigon 2018). 
This chapter presents some of the findings of an anthropological analysis of the 
mobility milieu in Mexico City. I conducted eight months of ethnographic fieldwork 
in Mexico City from 2018 to 2020. I carried out informal and in-depth interviews 
with activists, government officials, workers of nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), mobility experts, academics, entrepreneurs, cycling aficionados and other 
urban dwellers. I also undertook several exercises of participant observation, espe- 
cially in activist interventions and cycling events, as well as observations of meet- 
ings and gatherings, examination of documents and publications, and analyses of 
reporting of activities and policies in mainstream and social media. I undertook 
this investigation as part of the Urban Ethics Research Group (Diirr et al. 2019; 
Ege and Moser 2020b), which provided a space for debates about central concepts 
and approaches across disciplinary fields. Each researcher focused on a different 
city and issue area of interest and determined frameworks and definitions. As an 
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anthropological study, my approach is informed by what I witnessed and analyzed 
from events and encounters on the ground and by debates on anthropological theo- 
rizations. The identities of those I interviewed are pseudonymized in what follows, 
except those of public figures. 

Urban mobility comprises transportation (public and private), infrastructure, 
space, vehicles, practices and discourses. It is not only relevant for the movement 
of people and goods but also because the infrastructures it requires are fundamental 
for cities. The majority of public space in cities, for example, consists of streets and 
avenues. The conveyance of individuals and materials, nevertheless, is of utmost 
importance for urban economic and social life. Urban dwellers and traversers have 
a permanent need to move from one place to another, either to go to work or to buy 
foodstuffs, seek entertainment, visit friends and/or family or take part in collective 
ceremonies (religious or otherwise). City governments, thus, focus a great part of 
their attention on managing the needs of mobility in altering urban landscapes, i.e. 
building expressways, bridges and tunnels, or public services, such as bus lines and 
trams. Governments also determine norms and regulations that oversee the streams 
of people and vehicles. In each of these issues, government officials engage in 
discussions with those involved (e.g. users and neighbors) that delve into the urban 
ethics. This development is partly due to neoliberal policies through which the 
Mexico City authorities seek to thin the state apparatus by privatizing public ser- 
vices and decision-making (Kamat 2004). Instead of the depoliticization that some 
analysts interpret from this style of rule (Wilson and Swyngedouw 2014), my anal- 
ysis in this chapter points to new forms of urban dweller politicization. Mobility 
activists have spurred an effervescence of street life that is not limited to cycling 
or pedestrian infrastructures or regulations but goes to the heart of a sense of com- 
munity. It is in renewed forms of discourse and behavior among urban dwellers I 
qualify as ethical that I notice how some individuals point to alternative forms of 
managing public affairs. In my view, the resulting altered expectations have ena- 
bled fresh reflections about what are considered adequate or inadequate conducts 
and opinions. 

One of these quotidian scenes I experienced on several occasions in Mexico 
City is the weekly event called ‘Move on a bike” (Muevete en bici). Since May 
2007, every Sunday from 8 am to 2 pm, several avenues and streets have been 
closed off to motorized traffic in order to free up the space for cyclists, skaters, run- 
ners and others. The first city to institute this policy — now widespread worldwide — 
was Bogotá in 1976 (Montero 2017, 118). When it was first instituted in Mexico 
City, the ride’s length was 10 kilometers, but it spanned 55 kilometers at the time 
of my fieldwork. I often attended while I was in the city, sometimes riding the 
whole distance as fast as I could, and other times a bit more slowly to take pho- 
tos and videos of the scenes around me. I also stopped to talk to people, enjoy 
the atmosphere and take notes. A government official in her early thirties, who I 
call Francisca, explained the weekly event’s purpose to me as the “promotion of 
cycling culture.” On the Sundays I joined the ride, I noticed the pedagogical ele- 
ment in the voice of an army of university students who worked on the corners 
to ensure cyclists respected the traffic signals (as motorized traffic on other roads 
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continued) and gave out advice while the red light lasted. I also noticed how some 
cyclists on the weekly ride would actually make suggestions to each other, or seek 
to reduce risks by pointing out better ways of riding (e.g. “slower cyclists, please 
remain in the right lane”). 

When I first met Francisca, she worked in the office in charge of both the Sun- 
day Ride and the bicycle-sharing scheme Ecobici within Mexico City’s Ministry of 
Environmental Affairs. Ecobici is one of the world’s largest public bicycle-sharing 
schemes. A new city government took office in December 2018, and she was pro- 
moted to director of “road safety and sustainable urban mobility” in the brand new 
Ministry of Mobility, within which everything related to cycling was incorporated. 
During an interview in her office, she told me how she had started out as a mobil- 
ity activist during her university studies in public administration in a renowned 
local university. She wrote her thesis on policymaking for cycling promotion and 
once she graduated, she was invited to work in the government office dedicated 
precisely to it. Her early work among activists has ensured that she maintains a 
constant dialogue with civil society groups and is often invited to events discussing 
the benefits of sustainable mobility. Her path is not unique, as along the way, I met 
several activists who had moved into government or other roles (NGOs, private 
consultancy firms and academia). These activists-turned-otherwise maintain a con- 
viction of their roles as fundamental to secure an improvement in the quality of life 
in urban mobility. 

The weekly Sunday Ride epitomizes the changes in the mobility milieu. It is 
a highly visible event that invites urban dwellers to get involved and to dare and 
try a new way of moving. Spurred by activists and aided by NGO workers, it is 
supported by government officials. As a common space for everyone in the city, it 
has become a meeting area for people of all socioeconomic backgrounds, as well 
as tourists, visitors and others. Most of all, the weekly event is a learning oppor- 
tunity: for novice cyclists, for families wishing to teach their children, for more 
experienced cyclists to learn to navigate city streets and for everyone to appreciate 
bicycles and public space. The crisscrossing routes of runners, cyclists, skaters and 
others also provide ongoing opportunities for emerging ethical choices. How can 
one organize the flow of cyclists better? When should we stop to let pedestrians 
cross? All of these opportunities add up, I argue below and shape fresh ways for 
people to feel about the city in which they live. By participating on a weekly basis, 
they increasingly feel that the city and the urban social life respond to what they 
do, to their choices and actions. This may, in turn, produce senses of ownership and 
nascent political awareness. This is what I term political becomings. It is a concept, 
as I will expand below, related to Zigon’s ethics of dwelling, with which he refers 
to “a reflective process of working on both oneself and the world in which one 
finds oneself for the purpose of changing both so as to once again dwell” (2018, 
95, emphasis in original). 

My main argument in this chapter is that changes in the mobility milieu, spurred 
by activists but accomplished by multiple institutions and individuals, have allowed 
for novel forms of sociability in Mexico City’s streets through which urban dwell- 
ers make decisions not only about their own transportation needs but also about 
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the city's makeup. My research shows that the spaces which have opened up — for 
cyclists, pedestrians and public transport users — have multiplied ethical negotia- 
tions on the street level. People’s decisions about how to navigate the city influence 
the way in which planners make decisions about infrastructures and regulations. 
The political becomings I refer to are these: Urban dwellers who may have wished 
to avoid becoming involved in politics but whose realization of the shared spaces 
and infrastructures may make them more aware of their sense of political com- 
munity, with all its rights and obligations. I argue that those individuals who got 
involved in activism became politicized in wishing to engage directly with govern- 
ment authorities and planners. The multiple styles of urban ethics involved, thus, 
provide for interesting conceptualizations. In order to develop my arguments, the 
rest of this chapter is divided into three parts. In the first section, I clarify my use of 
the term ‘governance flows,’ especially regarding the trends toward collaborative 
decision-making concerning mobility issues that are continuously changing. In the 
second part, I include two ethnographic vignettes of events I witnessed in Mexico 
City, where many of the issues I analyze play a role. In the third and last section, 
I bring issues together in my conceptualization of political becomings. 

Irefer to “urban ethics” in the plural to emphasize the multiple processes through 
which city dwellers make decisions about good and proper behaviors or judgments. 
It is perhaps a case of ordinary ethics (Lambek 2010b), which “implies an ethics 
that is relatively tacit, grounded in agreement rather than rule, in practice rather 
than knowledge or belief, and happening without calling undue attention to itself” 
(Lambek 2010a, 2). Cities, as sites where humans live in close contact with each 
other, are built environments where differences are often the cause of friction. 
Urban ethics, therefore, represent a “means with which people and institutions 
negotiate urban life” (Dürr et al. 2019, 1). In the project that informs this chapter, 
urban ethics are constructed both in discourses and practices, constituting a basis 
for life in common. It is, thus, a process of subjectivation, inasmuch as it involves 
the incorporation by individuals of ideas and habitus shared by a collective. This 
means that the individual stated becomes a member of the collective by enacting its 
common practices and replicating its shared views. Although the city government 
maintains a particular sense of authority and legitimacy in the eyes of city dwellers, 
recent changes in circumstances have allowed them more freedom of decision- 
making than they were accustomed to. The urban ethics I refer to, thus, operate 
on two levels: on the street level (of quotidian life for all urban dwellers) and in 
the planning circles (among policymakers and others who join the political arena). 
Both are crucial for my analysis, which is better explained by my conceptualization 
of governance flows. 


Governance flows 


I refer to “urban governance flows” in order to capture the dynamic character of 
decision-making mechanisms in the city. Grounded in an anthropological approach 
to collective decision-making (Boholm, Henning and Krzyworzeka 2013), 
I seek to conceptualize the manner in which stakeholders shape mechanisms 
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of policymaking and urban design regarding mobility issues within the new, 
diversified public arena that sets the context for decision-making in the city. In 
this context, I consider stakeholders to include organizations of various sizes and 
bureaucratization levels as well as some individuals who seek to engage with poli- 
cies regarding public transport or infrastructures. Governance is useful as a concept 
that refers to how issues that are common to a group of people are decided upon. 
Although it is usually directly related to the act of governing — which implies issues 
of legitimacy, power and authority (Shore and Wright 1997) — recent debates about 
policymaking have related it to a desire for the inclusion of stakeholders involved 
directly with the issue at the center of debates (Da Cruz, Rode and McQuarrie 
2019; Pradel-Miquel, Cano-Hila and Marisol 2020). “Good governance” has, there- 
fore, come to mean a process whereby solutions to certain problems are sought 
in dialogue with those most affected by such problems, taking into account their 
interests and concerns. The Mexico City mobility governance nexus encompasses 
public transport, motorized vehicles, pedestrian and road infrastructures, park- 
ing spaces, streetscapes and policies about these issues. Historically, the actors 
involved in decision-making would be planners, construction companies and trans- 
port entrepreneurs but not users. This is precisely where demands for change focus: 
a broadening of the mobility milieu. Demands usually follow the new urban agenda 
(Caprotti et al. 2017) which is inspired by Jane Jacobs, whose activism helped 
reform urban design in the second half of the 20th century. Jacobs insisted sixty 
years ago that streets and avenues are the “main public spaces of a city” (Jacobs 
2011 [1961], 37). The social interactions that occur in such spaces, therefore, end 
up shaping the city. By demanding more voice for urban dwellers and users of pub- 
lic transport, activists and NGO advocates make a stand for a bottom-up approach. 
This has not been easy because there are so many aspects to consider, from infra- 
structure, to economic interests of transport companies, to regulations and traffic 
planning. The resulting negotiations have tended to sway sometimes in favor of 
activists and NGOs, sometimes in favor of business owners and other power hold- 
ers. The government itself houses tensions within, as contrasting interests domi- 
nate different ministries or even contend within a single ministry. For this reason, 
I refer to governance flows as tidal cycles where changing winds and political 
opportunities sometimes help one cause more than another. In mobility issues, the 
case for sustainable mobility has gained significant advances due to environmental 
aspects (such as reducing emissions and procuring a growth in green areas) and 
social demands for better conviviality (by reducing car-centric infrastructures and 
promoting more areas for pedestrians and cyclists). The car and construction lob- 
bies, nevertheless, continue to determine large-scale construction projects (e.g. of 
bridges, tunnels) and favorable policies (e.g. the much-criticized condoning of the 
annual tax on cars). 

My emphasis on flows is also related to the comings and goings of individuals 
between the different groups involved in mobility in Mexico City. I have explained 
how Francisca started out as an activist and moved into government. Many oth- 
ers have followed similar changes in various directions. Some have started out as 
activists and become so enamored with everything related to mobility that they 
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decided to pursue studies in areas relating to it, for example, in urban design or 
transport engineering. A few have joined influential international NGOs that are 
deeply involved with these issues in the city, such as the Institute for Transporta- 
tion and Development Policy (ITDP) and the World Resources Institute. These two 
NGOs have offices in Mexico City and are strongly involved with policymakers. 
They carry out technical studies and evaluations which they combine with cam- 
paigns for sustainable transportation. A few people also have no problems having 
several affiliations at the same time. One case was Sara, who combined her work 
at an NGO with organizing events for “bikepackers” or cycle travelers, i.e. cyclists 
who make long journeys. Another was Adrián, who worked as an independent 
journalist dedicated to mobility issues, while also doing activism and maintain- 
ing a strong social media presence promoting cycling. The fact that many of those 
involved in mobility activism have become so engaged with technical knowledge 
and public debates that this has helped to raise the profile of such topics in Mexico 
City’s public spheres. 

As one of the largest cities in the world, Mexico City has suffered consider- 
able problems deriving from motorized traffic in its streets and avenues. The high 
number of cars and aging road infrastructures constantly lead to long traffic jams. 
Other problems include air and noise pollution, as well as road insecurity. One of 
the key issues that mobilized international policymaking agendas to help improve 
urban mobility around the world was a concern over greenhouse gas emissions 
from cities. Once international financial institutions and development agencies 
agreed that helping to reduce traffic jams would contribute a reduction in such 
gases, they offered special funds to city governments to get them to adjust local 
policies. This is where NGOs got involved, as they became mediators between 
international institutions and local governments. Mexico City authorities launched 
a series of plans in the 1990s to reduce emissions. One was the circulation restric- 
tion policy for private vehicles and another was the phased relocation of major 
industries out of the urban area. The first, called “Hoy no circula” (today [your car] 
does not circulate), started in 1989 and consisted of a one-day-per-week car ban 
determined by the ending number of the license plate. Contrary to what had been 
expected, pollution levels did not go down in any significant manner (Davis 2008). 
This may have been due to the fact that many middle-class families simply resorted 
to buying or using a second vehicle (Guerra and Millard-Ball 2017). Other policies 
followed, focused especially on improving public transport and the organization of 
motorized traffic. As has happened elsewhere around the world, these areas were 
eventually bundled into governmental bureaucracy under the new concept of urban 
mobility in order to stress the correlations between road infrastructures, transporta- 
tion and city dwellers (Jones 2014). 

I mark 1997 as the start of the current wave of mobility activism, which is 
the year when Bicitekas was founded (Hidalgo Vivas 2021). Bicitekas is an 
organization dedicated to promoting the bicycle as a form of transportation in 
Mexico City. Their work has brought public attention to mobility issues beyond 
the bicycle. Adriana Lobo, the executive director of the Mexican chapter of the 
World Resources Institute, told me that although there were incentives through 
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international organizations to help the Mexico City government transition toward 
a more sustainable mobility model, cycloactivists were of crucial importance to 
garner public attention and political support for the necessary changes. In her view, 
“the cycling movement is extremely powerful in all this,” as she told me in an inter- 
view we held in her office in Coyoacan. Nevertheless, she added that the design 
and launch of the Metrobus, Mexico City’s Bus Rapid Transit system, was also 
fundamental for the shaping of the mobility agenda in the city and the country. She 
was deeply involved with the Metrobus, helping design and implement the first few 
lines. But she insisted that by itself, it could have remained caught between power 
negotiations of the sort that had plagued the city. Activists made a difference by 
raising the profile of mobility as a cause for concern for all city dwellers. 

In this sense, I argue that the work that activists and NGO advocates have car- 
ried out is part and parcel of the wider democratization process of the country. Up 
until the early 1990s, the vast majority of elections had been won by one politi- 
cal party, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional. Some scholars have labeled it 
a ‘soft dictatorship’ (dictablanda) (Gillingham and Smith 2014; Vaughan 2018). 
Democracy was enacted as a pretense for most of the 20th century. State violence 
against dissenters was swift and brutal; control of the media was almost total; and 
government policies and projects were done more to gain political support than 
address needs or with a view to the future. The political system was overtly cen- 
tralized and demanded allegiance, regardless of ideologies or beliefs. The resulting 
multiplication of favors and kickbacks represented a complex corporatist and clien- 
telist web. This is what Davis refers to when she describes Mexico City as an Urban 
Leviathan (Davis 1994). After explaining the way in which large-scale works, such 
as the Metro (underground), were done without considering population projections 
or actual needs, Davis noticed cracks in the system. These started showing in the 
1980s, especially after the large earthquake that destroyed numerous buildings and 
showed that civil society was more ready to help than government authorities. By 
the 1990s, the system started collapsing, and this is when opposition parties started 
winning elections. In this context, citizen initiatives started gaining unprecedented 
levels of attention and support. 

Nevertheless, I prefer to avoid a linear understanding of ‘democratization’ as 
a learning curve toward a steady improvement of mechanisms and practices. The 
wider process of the liberalization of political competition was not straightforward. 
Several new political parties have tended to adopt practices of the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional, seeking corporatist and clientelist networks as bases for their 
power. Therefore, in effect, it is a flow between tensions that liberate and others 
that bring things back into a semi-authoritarian model. It is somewhat similar for 
civil society initiatives, as there are fluctuations between acting as part of wider 
networks of political interest, actually enacting cynic simulations of citizen voices 
and others, where urban dwellers seek to change even small things in their sur- 
roundings. In this context, whenever government officials call for consultations, 
exercises of citizen participation or other techniques to include voices of urban 
dwellers, the actual undertakings vary greatly in both form and significance. But it 
is not only practices of government or organized civil society that fluctuate; urban 
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dwellers’ own expectations, demands and opinions also vary. While there are more 
frequent calls for changes in how decisions are taken, there is no consensus as 
to what form new procedures should take. There is no clear compass that points 
toward good governance, nor an agenda that helps stakeholders navigate the diffi- 
cult terrain to reach it. This is where urban ethics play a crucial role, as the ongoing 
frictions and agreements that come with everyday negotiations may start shaping 
collective views on what the city is and should become. 

In these circumstances, I argue that mobility activists have shaped a series of 
ethical bases of what may constitute new political practices. The empathic con- 
nection spurs an ethical imagination by insisting on the need to think of others 
while moving oneself through the city. I believe such exercises foster “political 
becomings’ because they allow people to reflect on their place and role in the city. 
Activists have helped shape common spaces through performative actions that help 
urban dwellers” navigation of life in the city as the two ethnographic vignettes that 
follow the show. The ethical bases I refer to are concrete principles of convivial- 
ity that are experienced every day in the city, and which help everyone involved 
decide good versus bad practices. While these exercises may not yield immediate 
results — such as working methodologies for good governance — their value lies in 
a potential alteration of the manner in which urban dwellers engage with their city. 
They promote mobility as an experiential activity through which people not only 
passively use their city’s infrastructures and services but also actively shape them. 
This, in effect, becomes a subjectivation process of political engagement. People 
realize they are not solely users of the city, but are its owners, and this may alter 
the way in which they state their demands to authorities and others around them. 


Ethnographic vignettes of urban mobility 


I investigated mobility activism in Mexico City in light of environmental concerns 
from an anthropological perspective within the umbrella project of our research 
group on urban ethics. It was an investigation into how the work of those involved 
in mobility issues has changed some of the infrastructures and spaces of Mexico 
City, as well as the practices of its inhabitants. Equally, it illustrates how their 
work has altered the visions of the desired future for the city. This, in turn, affects 
upcoming plans, projects and policymaking. 

It is important to note that my definition of activism is broader than most oth- 
ers I know, especially those focused on social movements (Melucci 1989; Tilly 
1994; McAdam, McCarthy and Zald 1996). While scholarship on activism has usu- 
ally emphasized the value of collective contentious action (Tarrow 1998 [1993]), 
I include, for example, NGO advocacy as part of the activism milieu, even though 
their activities are often closer to a privatized bureaucracy than to protest move- 
ments. I define activism as the manner in which a group of individuals act to achieve 
a change in their social surroundings or in government plans that would not have 
occurred without inducement. I consider that some activists who move on to work 
in government continue doing activism despite their new job title. This is because 
they continue to be guided by their aspiration to achieve a desired change. In any 
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case, in my view, activism plays a crucial role in policymaking by insisting on 
specific aspects of issues that would otherwise not have been considered. Anthro- 
pologists have often reflected on the transposing priorities in research on activism 
as a sign of changing geopolitical times (Chari and Donner 2010). Some scholars 
have addressed similar approaches to mine by using the term ‘advocacy’ (Saba- 
tier and Jenkins-Smith 1993; Reid 2000; Reid and Molina 2001, 2003; Andrews 
and Edwards 2004), although these studies tend to focus solely on the diplomatic 
efforts of NGOs and similar groupings. Regarding those attentive to revolts and 
revolutions, there seems to be a search for purity, for isolating violent acts as vents 
for accumulated grievances. I prefer a middle ground, as I consider that, in a similar 
vein to a social movement perspective, there is an advantage to including a wider 
range of interventions, from grassroots protests to high-level civil diplomacy. For 
some, such as Swyngedouw, the fact that the state has shrunk and actively seeks 
to privatize the public interest (Day and Goddard 2010) means that all action that 
emerges is marked by a neoliberal tinge (Swyngedouw 2017, 54). But could there 
be an unforeseen political emergence from neoliberal policies? I think so. 

The following two ethnographic vignettes or scenes I witnessed illustrate the 
phenomenon I put forth here. One is part of an annual campaign to promote safer 
routes for students to reach their schools by cycling or on foot, which, although it 
is called the “Day of walking and cycling to school,” lasts for a whole week with 
different activities located in various schools around the city. The other is part of 
‘Mission: Zero,’ a separate campaign to promote improved infrastructures in order 
to reduce lethal accidents involving cyclists or pedestrians. Activists were the key 
actors, within wider networks of organizations and institutions, in both cases. They 
provided a wealth of ideas and opportunities for the public performance of dissent 
and ethical negotiations. 


Safe cycling to school 


I reached the square in front of the Cuauhtemoc municipal government buildings 
on my bicycle around 8 am on Thursday, October 11, 2018. I rode for over half 
an hour from the Roma neighborhood to get there. Most of the ride was on the 
cycleway along the Reforma. Because I rode early in the morning, several men in 
suits overtook me. Some were using Ecobici shared bicycles, but many others were 
using the bicycle lane, including women in dresses, young men in informal clothes 
and middle-aged-looking men in work clothes (apparently builders). Up to a dozen 
of us would have to wait for the green light at traffic signals. On a few occasions, 
faster cyclists would go out of the protected lane and invade the car lane to overtake 
us, and only rejoin ahead later. Overall, this part of my ride was quite easy. The 
green lane was protected from motorized traffic by concrete blocks that impeded 
cars from invading it. However, when I had to leave this avenue to travel toward 
my destination, I needed to navigate more difficult terrain. 

This was a reminder of the purpose of the activity I was there to visit, as part of 
the “Safe cycling and walking to school day.” The NGO personnel involved teach- 
ers, students and authorities from a school, local government officials, activists, as 
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well as cycling trainers and invited reporters from various media outlets in each 
event organized by the ITDP. The purpose was to highlight the benefit that walking 
or cycling to school would have for all involved. 


For students, it is a way of promoting active mobility [...] they can con- 
centrate a lot better after riding a bit instead of being bored in their parents’ 
car or in public transport, stuck in traffic; for the neighborhood, it would 
mean fewer cars in the area, which would reduce congestion, pollution, 
and noise. 


Sofia told me one day over lunch. But as things are now, cycling or walking to 
school is not feasible for many children, partly because of problems in the way 
streets are made. Sofia works in the ITDP and is in charge of urban design with inte- 
grated mobility plans: “The idea is to think about how we could redesign the area 
so that it would be safer for children.” Furthermore, the ITDP seeks to strengthen 
its case to improve street design and convince decision-makers to incorporate their 
views of how things could be better by involving students, their teachers, school 
authorities and government officials. 

As I was taking off my helmet, Sofia came to greet me but soon had to go and 
welcome some authorities from the Ministry for Mobility. Several cyclists were 
already there, as well as NGO workers, a few government officials and reporters. 
The square is at a corner of two avenues, so the sound of motorized vehicles was 
a constant hum in the background. Not too long afterward, a group of teenagers 
arrived in their white school uniforms with green cardigans. They were led by one 
of their teachers. A few cycling instructors greeted them and gave each a T-shirt 
with the logo ofthe campaign. Once everyone had put on their T-shirts, the instruc- 
tors led a series of warming-up exercises for the students. After a few minutes, the 
instructors gave each a helmet, an instructor explained some basic issues and then 
we all set off toward the school. We rode two kilometers, first, along Juan Aldama 
street, and then we took the Mexico-Tenochtitlan Avenue. Although there was a 
painted line that marked a space dedicated to bicycles, the proximity of cars, buses, 
trucks and minibuses to our left was loud and menacing. The avenue has six lanes; 
three in each direction. At one point, we needed to cross Insurgentes Avenue, and I 
went ahead with the first part ofthe group, but a large number of students and oth- 
ers were stuck at the red light. We waited on the other side until the light was green 
and the whole group could continue together. 

When wereacheda corner with a small park, we were instructed to dismount and 
walk along the sidewalk to the school entrance. It was about one hundred meters. 
The reason for this was that we could not ride because it was a one-way street in 
the opposite direction. As we arrived to the school, a few teachers and school staff 
were waiting for us, and they let us in. After a photo shoot, we all walked together 
into the school theater for a series of talks that followed. The speakers were from 
the ITDP, the local government and the school. Sofia led the educational meeting, 
introducing each speaker and including a few comments about how good cycling 
was for children. 
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As Sofia had explained, the main purpose of the campaign was to convince the 
authorities about the need for an improved mobility infrastructure around schools 
in order to make it safer for children to travel by bicycle or walking. But the fact 
that the activity involved so many people provided it with more than simply that 
message. Sofia later told me that the preparations had lasted several months. “The 
teachers had to select students with cycling experience who would not be afraid to 
do that ride,” she said. Most of the event held just after the talk — attended by school 
staff and students — was devoted to imagining how good it would be for everyone 
if the youngsters could cycle to school. I believe that this combination of messages 
and practice triggers a series of reflections that redefine aspirations and habits in 
the city. It is an ethical process through which those involved prioritize consensus- 
oriented resolutions to urban conflicts (Diirr et al. 2019, 9). This partially helps to 
extend the pressure on the government to actually change their policies and plan- 
ning to meet those emerging expectations better. But it also means that children talk 
to their parents about it and may start considering cycling, or at least thinking about 
it in a different way to what they had been used to. 


Mission: Zero 


A truck of a well-known Mexican cement company ran over a cyclist in a central 
Mexico City avenue in June 2017. After protests by activist groups, the company 
decided to set up a strategy to reduce the possibility of accidents by engaging 
with activists and other organizations. They, thus, decided to fund a campaign in 
three cities (Mexico City, Guadalajara and Monterrey) implemented by activists 
to demand improved infrastructures and promote better behaviors among all road 
users in order to reduce lethal accidents. The result was Mission: Zero. 

On the morning of Saturday, October 27, 2018, I visited a busy crossing in 
Mexico City close to where the aforementioned accident had happened. The first 
thing I noticed as I was coming out of the underground station was that a lot of peo- 
ple with bright yellow vests were busy at several points of the crossing. It became 
evident to me that they were the ones carrying out the Mission: Zero intervention 
I had read about in social media. Some were painting colorful pedestrian cross- 
ings on a side street, others were distributing a booklet about pedestrian rights to 
motorists and passersby, and a small group was carrying large signs asking drivers 
to respect people crossing the streets. I was surprised to find out that most of those 
distributing the booklets and talking to drivers were actually drivers of the cement 
company. One explained to me with a smile that their participation was part of a 
training course to sensitize them about street life and safe driving. “It helps to make 
streets safer,” he added. 

Most of those wearing vests, however, were activists from several groups. One 
of such groups was the Liga Peatonal (Pedestrian League), a dynamic activist 
group that frequently held interventions and other events in the city. I spoke to 
several of its leaders during the intervention and interviewed them separately a few 
days later. Reporters from news outlets were busy interviewing activists, passersby 
and drivers. The whole intervention appeared to be designed to provide a lot of 
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photo opportunities. The colorful crossings they painted caught the attention, as 
did the large signs that at one point some started carrying from one corner to the 
other when the red light was on at the crossing. Each sign, which must have been 
around 1.20 by 1.60 meters, had the image of a person. There were a mother with 
her son, an older person with a walking stick, a woman jogging, a man with his 
dog and a cyclist. 

At one point, a group of cyclists took smaller signs that were laying around, 
wrote something on them and hung them on their backs. The signs stated: “I am 

and I am one less car,” followed by the campaign name and logo. Each 
cyclist filled out the blank: ‘an engineer,’ “a teacher” and ‘a mother.’ After they all 
had their signs, they posed together for photos, got on their bicycles and started 
pedaling along the Revolución Avenue. They purposely did not use the segregated 
cycleway on the right of this six-lane one-way avenue but went straight into the 
traffic. Although busy, the Saturday traffic was less than it is during the week. They 
apparently sought to be as visible as possible not only to drivers but also to bus 
passengers and pedestrians. 

This campaign had also taken a long time to prepare. One of Biciteka’s leaders 
told me she had been part of the committee that the cement company formed to 
brainstorm about the possible designs for activities. But not everyone was positive 
about the campaign. A former member of Bicitekas, who had worked in the ITDP 
and in the government and at the time of my fieldwork ran his own consulting 
company, told me that instead of putting money into a few interventions, the com- 
pany should invest in their trucks. He showed me a photo of the trucks the same 
company uses in the United Kingdom, whose characteristics help reduce risks of 
accidents of several types. “They simply follow the regulations of where they oper- 
ate [...] if the government here does not demand they do more, they don’t,” he said. 
“The problem is when activists play along to their tune and miss a chance for true 
change,” he added with a twisted smile. 

The actions of all those involved in the intervention I witnessed served a purpose. 
They helped to make a series of demands visible. At one point, an activist in a wheel- 
chair started giving out booklets to passing cars. I saw the gestures of the drivers 
as they took the booklets and heard what he had to say, and they seemed attentive 
and polite. Although part of the purpose of the campaign is to convince governmen- 
tal authorities of the necessity of improving road infrastructures to reduce risks, the 
clearest effort of the activists was trying to persuade drivers to change their way of 
driving so as to be less threatening toward pedestrians and cyclists. 

The mobility milieu is much more diverse than the interventions described here 
are able to convey. Nevertheless, both are good examples ofa general characteristic 
of the field, inasmuch as they are networked efforts between activists, NGO advo- 
cates, government officials, specialists and others. In both cases, furthermore, the 
activists’ aim was not limited to a specific project but sought to convey a multilay- 
ered message promoting both improvements in urban infrastructures on the part of 
the government and a rethink of daily mobility practices among urban dwellers. As 
performative events on streets, their purpose was meant to both be seen and com- 
municate the experience of those taking part in the activities. These interventions 
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served as experiential activities for those taking part and in situ examples of what is 
being demanded. In showing by doing, those involved sought to establish a level of 
empathy among urban dwellers that would help them understand what the cyclist 
or pedestrian goes through on the streets. They exercised a type of embodied per- 
suasion (Acosta Garcia 2018). 

Both interventions, thus, emphasize a subjectivation process through which a 
few individuals spur onlookers to think about others. In doing so, they constitute 
“patterns of ethicization’ (Dürr et al. 2019, 9) that showcase what a better life in the 
city would look like. The choice of highlighting everyday paths, to school or oth- 
erwise, stresses the ethical dimension of “microlevel interactions in the everyday 
and mundane” (Ege and Moser 2020a, 14). Activists in both settings did not only 
use the interventions for photos, videos and documents, but crucially as scenarios 
where urban dwellers could see their lives in their quotidian movements as in a 
mirror. By promoting a reflexive process of what the good life in the city looks like, 
they laid the basis for urban dwellers to notice their own sense of community anew. 


Political becomings and its ethical foundations 


A classic anthropological method to find out underlying social norms that are not 
usually talked about is to take the role of the clown. Clowns “speak strangely with 
a flawed grammar; they ask surprising and sometimes tactless questions, and tend 
to break many rules regarding how things ought to be done” (Eriksen 2001, 24). 
In doing so, we learn hints about accepted behaviors or discourses. It is similar to 
activists: By performing exaggerated and unusual characters, they make people 
turn to see. But while anthropologists do this to find out cultural cues, activists use 
it to highlight ethical conundrums. Is it acceptable for children to risk their lives on 
their way to school? Should not a mother feel safe cycling? For Jarrett Zigon, activ- 
ists’ political action “often takes the form of experimentation,” in the configuration 
of an ethics of dwelling that “opens possibilities for building new worlds because 
it is an ethics that begins not with a predefined political subject, but rather with 
a demand made by a broken-world that demands change” (Zigon 2018, 94-95, 
103). Activists open up urban dwellers’ imagination to new possibilities by inciting 
reflections among onlookers about the repercussions for others of their behavior in 
public ways. 

The recent ethical turn in anthropology and other disciplines has come to refer 
explicitly to the manner in which humans apply decisions about what they consider 
good or bad in practice (Faubion 2011; Fassin 2014). However, when trying to 
examine freedom and virtue as ethical ideals (Laidlaw 2014), the result has been 
what Puig de la Bellacasa described as a hegemonic ethics which embodies “the 
aspiration to a higher morality or is depoliticized” (2017, 130). Puig de la Bellacasa 
argues that such perspectives overlook a “possible politics of ethical engagement” 
(2017, 135), which is the manner in which dynamics within collectives establish a 
foundation of potential political relationships. Mexico City’s mobility milieu pro- 
vides a case in point. Mobility activists promote novel ways of understanding and 
practicing urban life in movement. They do so by combining outright political 
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action (consistent with diplomatic negotiations with policymakers) with public 
performances (such as the interventions portrayed above). The resulting spaces 
that are opened up for urban dwellers to experience mobility anew for themselves, 
therefore, also enable fresh opportunities for ethical negotiations between urban 
dwellers. It is here where I notice the most important legacy of mobility activism: 
By laying an ethical foundation, it may (or may not) lead to more widespread polit- 
ical becomings, but the possibility of thinking and living the city anew are there. 

Reports in mainstream and social media about activists” interventions served 
to send out the message to both urban dwellers and government authorities. Thus, 
the images of activists in the street carrying their signs and making demands were 
reproduced alongside their eloquent demands that they had related to reporters. 
Activists and others involved sought to shape debates about urban ethics by enact- 
ing and explaining what could be better in the city. Thousands of chance encoun- 
ters among urban dwellers every day bring about spontaneous decisions where they 
need to solve a situation quickly and come to an enacted decision of how to do it. 
This may be a gridlock in traffic, an encounter on a pedestrian crossing or some- 
thing else. Decisions about who to let through, what to privilege or how to behave 
constitute the result of a quick evaluation that shapes broader ideas about what is 
a good life in cities. There are also thousands of spoken conversations, debates in 
print or reflections in mainstream and social media about what is a good practice 
and what is not. The frequent presence of activists and others in Mexico City’s 
streets and public sphere, thus, reinforces the configuration of ethical appraise- 
ments. These are not limited to planners and policymakers but entail urban dwell- 
ers, those who either live in the city or traverse it. 

As I left both interventions, one on a bicycle and another using the underground, 
I paid attention to my surroundings. As I cycled, I saw some cars honking vio- 
lently at cyclists but most of the time I saw peaceful coexistence between both. 
Cyclists sometimes even smiled and thanked taxi drivers who had stopped to let 
them through. As I walked into the underground station, I noticed how people kept 
to their right on the escalators to allow those in a hurry to walk on the left side, 
something that had been unthinkable a few years back. It may be the case that small 
changes in individual behavior are aided by the type of activity I have described 
above. The role of such interventions, however, is not to dictate a solution and 
expect everyone to follow it, but rather to help everyone think of other people 
using the same space as them (be it on the streets, in the underground or on the 
sidewalks). Many activists say that cars are the ultimate individualizing machine, 
as one travels in a bubble, so, there is little connection to the outside world. On a 
bicycle, they claim, one sees the city on a more human scale. Eye contact comes 
more easily with everyone around. 

Both interventions were part of wider efforts to modify legislation, infrastruc- 
tures and government projects. They were attempts to try a more inclusive govern- 
ance for urban mobility policies. But these activities in themselves were not about 
political haggling, technical arguments or specific points of legislation. These inter- 
ventions in the public sphere — on the streets in plain sight of motorists, cyclists 
and pedestrians — were about showing how the street can be shared with less risk 
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to the vulnerable. Their main message was about recognizing ethical behaviors, 
distinguishing ways of acting that are good or safe from those that are bad or dan- 
gerous. In doing so, activists pointed out that the city is made up in a great part of 
the aggregated interactions that take place in its public spaces. This is in itself an 
emergent form of civic awareness and engagement; a realization through micro- 
ethical negotiations about a potential sense of political entitlement among urban 
dwellers; a multilayered process that makes up what I term political becomings. 
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3 The political ecology of a 
diverse urban ethics of marine 
stewardship in Auckland, 
Aotearoa New Zealand 


Marie Aschenbrenner 


Introduction 


Coastal zones can be urban. Historically, they have been places of settlement 
and arrival, of food sources, transport and networking. Multiple and complex 
nature-culture relations have evolved as cities have formed in and with coastal 
environments. Urban coasts can be regarded as interwoven networks of nonhu- 
man and human actors, matter and discourses — from the land to the sea (and vice 
versa). Modern coastal urban life(style) is shaped by and shapes coastal/marine 
relationships and interactions, be it in terms of climate change-induced rises in 
sea level, built infrastructure for flood protection, pollution, leisure activities or 
sea-related business (McGranahan, Balk and Anderson 2007; Wong et al. 2014; 
UN Atlas of the Oceans 2016; Wyles et al. 2017; Gesing 2019). Thus, urbanity 
and urban lifestyles are also made, experienced and negotiated in coastal cit- 
ies. Their local context and land-sea interconnectedness needs to be considered 
when thinking about the question of “How should one live in the city?” This 
chapter localizes urban ethics in a coastal city with a special focus on its nature- 
culture entanglements. It is concerned with the ethics imagined and claimed in 
a coastal urban ethical field and places a particular emphasis on nature-culture 
relations and the kind of coastal city and coastal urban environmental ethics 
imagined. The chapter focuses on a governance process for coastal transforma- 
tion, framing it as a meeting point of diverse urban ethical discourses, imaginar- 
ies and claims. Analytically, it takes a governance perspective as well as one 
of social and environmental (in)justice (Barnett 2017; Diirr et al. 2019; Acosta 
García et al. 2020). 

The analysis deals with a specific project of marine spatial planning (MSP) in 
the city of Auckland, Aotearoa New Zealand (Aotearoa NZ). The process took 
place between 2013 and late 2016. A central part of the planning was the extensive 
participation of governmental agencies, Indigenous partners, business stakehold- 
ers and civil society (all to a varying degree). The chapter is concerned with the 
negotiation and emergence of a new urban environmental ethics and associated 
nature-culture imaginaries in this participatory planning space. Some questions 
are: What kind of urban coastal ethics were claimed, imagined and assembled in 
this process? What role does the assembling of a new environmental ethics play? 
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And what potential effects in terms of imagining and claiming specific lifestyles 
and nature-culture relations does it have? 

Auckland and its urban dwellers share a long, interconnected history with the 
sea. The city has grown between three harbors of which the Waitemata, with its 
access to the Hauraki Gulf Tikapa Moana (in the following: the Gulf), a designated 
coastal and marine part of the Pacific Ocean, can be considered the more central 
harbor — in terms of modern (Western) city dynamics and functions. The relation- 
ships between the Waitemata and the Gulf, Auckland’s urban dwellers and the 
nonhuman parts of the land/sea are manifold. They are part of collective and indi- 
vidual identities, economic-environmental projects and imaginaries. Those interre- 
lations, perceived as environmental risks such as runoffs, pollution or overfishing, 
have been increasingly problematized in the last decade. A report by government 
authorities on the environmental state of the Gulf in 2011 brought to the fore the 
historical changes and environmental degradation which have occurred there and 
emphasized “the need to take urgent action” (Hauraki Gulf Forum 2011b; Peart 
2019, 4). Former reports concentrated on urbanization as “one of the great drivers 
of change in the state of the Hauraki Gulf’s environment” (Hauraki Gulf Forum 
2008). The 2011 report was consciously aimed at “creating a [different] narrative 
that was ultimately disruptive,” as one of the lead writers framed it in 2019 (per- 
sonal communication, March 7, 2019). Peart (2017, 2019) sees the 2011 report as 
providing an important impetus to efforts to initiate the subsequent MSP process, 
which was called Sea Change Tai Timu Tai Pari (SCTTTP). 

The process differed considerably from other — technocratic — processes of 
MSP worldwide (Aschenbrenner and Winder 2019; Flannery and McAteer 2020). 
Process participants raised not only questions of spatial behavior and (non-)use 
or management within the ongoing process but ethical claims, and narratives of 
care, responsibility and stewardship that aimed at a transformation in behavior and 
lifestyles, in imagining and relating to the Gulf. It seems that a new governmen- 
tal rationality emerged in the participatory spaces of SCTTTP that aimed to dis- 
rupt current behavior considered as unethical and environmentally harmful and to 
improve the environmental state of the Gulf by making urban dwellers collectively 
into ‘good’ coastal citizens. The quest of reassembling nature-culture relations con- 
verged with particular forms of governing that greatly involved nongovernmental 
actors and motivated ethical reflection and self-governance — such as spaces of 
participation, round tables and a repeated logic of consensus and collaboration in 
planning and decision-making (Campbell-Reid 2013; Diirr et al. 2019). In conclu- 
sion, SCTTTP could be read — and analyzed — as a process of neoliberal, depo- 
liticizing governmentality (Rose 2000b; Mouffe 2005; Swyngedouw 2009; Wilson 
and Swyngedouw 2014; Tafon 2018; Flannery and McAteer 2020). At the same 
time, this way of interpreting the urban ethical field of SCTTTP falls short in the 
particular context of Aotearoa NZ. Ethical claims and narratives in the settler state 
of Aotearoa NZ are not only connected to neoliberal forms of governing but — as 
the chapter aims to show — entangled with claims of (in)justice, diverse ontologies 
and discourses, and (post-)colonial relationships. It is necessary to acknowledge 
the place-specific context of this watery urban ethical field to understand what role 
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ethical claims, narratives and discourses play, and to learn more about dynamics of 
ethicization in (coastal) urban contexts (Choi 2020). With this in mind, the chapter 
asks for the ways in which an ethics of marine stewardship was assembled in 
SCTTTP. It is interested in the diverse origins, discourses and narratives of ‘good’ 
environmental stewardship and the nature-culture imaginaries and relations linked 
to it. It explores how exactly commonly accepted planning and decision-making 
norms and techniques, such as collaboration and consensus, were linked with an 
emergence of an ethics of stewardship. The aim is to understand the implications 
and effects of this emergent ethics of marine stewardship within both the political 
ecology of the Gulf and the nature-culture relations that are being (re-)imagined 
and (re-)assembled in the SCTTTP process. 

The empirical analysis of the process of SCTTTP is based on data collected 
between April 2018 and July 2021 within a German Research Foundation research 
project. The mapping of the process, its actors and important elements (e.g. actors’ 
interests and objectives, claims, narratives, events, legislations and documents) 
were identified from several primary and secondary sources, such as official and 
semiofficial plans, reports and other publications, newsletter articles and further 
media resources (videos and radio broadcasts). Authors and distributors of these 
sources were government and municipal institutions, science and academia, envi- 
ronmental nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and community organizations, 
private companies and public media. In order to retrace the process of SCTTTP, 
selected elements were assembled and mapped using a visual mapping software 
application (Mattissek and Wiertz 2014). Semi-structured and narrative interviews 
and participant observations were incorporated to complement the data collection 
and analysis. These were conducted in three field stays in Aotearoa NZ from the 
end of 2018 to the beginning of 2020 (a total of eight months). Concerning this 
chapter, 27 semi-structured interviews with experts regarding their role in and 
knowledge of SCTTTP were analyzed in an inductive way and interpreted. Inte- 
grated in the following chapters, these relate the diverse narratives of marine stew- 
ardship emerging in and from the process and their further implications. 

The overall chapter is structured along the following lines: I first outline the 
theoretical concepts influencing my understanding and viewpoint following the 
idea that “land-water spaces are place-specific entities, where geographic material- 
ities and local contexts are deeply intertwined” (Choi 2020, 6). These concepts are 
themselves inspired and shaped by the research field and its entities. This means I 
take up ethicalities as an analytical lens to make an understanding of ethical ontolo- 
gies in their diversity possible. The subsequent section accordingly analyzes the 
Gulf as an ontologically diverse urban ethical assemblage where different morali- 
ties and ethical practices meet. The results section then traces the assembling of a 
diverse urban ethics of marine stewardship in the MSP process SCTTTP. Finally, 
the results are discussed from a political ecology viewpoint. Accordingly, I look at 
what ethical claims and imaginaries prevailed or were excluded. Did the assem- 
bling of an urban ethics of marine stewardship allow for claiming non-hegemonic 
nature-culture imaginaries, relations and practices? Did it give justice to claims of 
Indigenous sovereignty and rights or can it rather be seen as a post-political form of 
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neoliberal governance — reinforcing hegemonic perspectives, interests and coastal 
practices. More generally, the question of inclusion and the potential marginaliza- 
tion of people and social groups is raised. 


Urban ethics, ethicalities and ‘ethical’ nature-culture relations 


The chapter engages with urban ethics as a research approach (Dürr et al. 2019; 
Ege and Moser 2020a). It starts from an understanding of urban ethics as a field 
of interaction where actors problematize moral and social ideals, principles and 
norms of living in a city. They all reassemble around the question of “how should 
one live in the city?” Instead of looking to identify a particular definition of ethics, 
the interest is in the claims and discourses that can be read as answers to the cen- 
tral question of how to live in a city. The process of SCTTTP is framed as a space 
where different ways of urban living with, in and around the Gulf were problema- 
tized and new ‘ethical’ nature-culture relations were assembled and imagined. The 
approach has benefited from the work of and exchange in a wider multidisciplinary 
German Research Foundation research group on urban ethics, where contrasting 
traditions and approaches to ethics have been used and discussed (DFG Research 
Unit Urban Ethics 2021). 

Commonly ethical claims, discourses and practices are understood to be cen- 
tered around human subjects and subject formation (Foucault 1993; Collier and 
Lakoff 2005; Diirr et al. 2019; Ege and Moser 2020a). Diirr et al. see ‘the ethical’ 
as defined by processes of subject formation. In their foundational contribution 
on a research agenda of urban ethics, they see the ethical as a question not just 
of individuals but of collectives, milieus and groups, but which ultimately passes 
“through individuals’ work on their selves” (2019, 2). Ege and Moser link ethics to 
choices of individual subjects in their introduction to the anthology Urban Ethics — 
Conflicts over the Good and Proper Life in Cities (2020b). They suggest ethics as 
choices that individuals “should make freely, on their own accord, because they are 
motivated by a desire to do what is ‘good’ and ‘right’ or ‘proper’” (Ege and Moser 
2020a, 4). A lot of other publications on (urban) ethics, especially those written 
in the context of urban policy and governance (Rose 2006; Puig de la Bellacasa 
2017), support such an understanding. The contributions to the anthology edited 
by Ege and Moser (2020b) also show that most (urban) ethical projects work with 
and through personal action and conduct, refer to moral orders and link to human 
individual intentionality. 

The empirical exploration of urban ethics in and around the Gulf in Auckland, 
Aotearoa NZ, challenges the focus on human agency, reflexivity and individual 
intentionality identified and made by a lot of authors working on (urban) ethics 
(Foucault 1993; Butler 2005; Zigon 2008; Muehlebach 2012; Dürr et al. 2019). In 
the case of the Gulf, it is not necessarily the reflective engagement of individuals 
(or a group of individuals) with moral codes and their ‘good’ or ‘proper’ conduct 
of life that are fundamental and lead, or can lead, to an urban ethical situation 
(Ege and Moser 2020a). D. B. Rose (2000a, 185) and others (Whyte and Cuomo 
2017; Makey 2021; Wheaton et al. 2021) make us aware how Indigenous ethics 
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must be understood more in a humanly decentered and relational way. D. B. Rose 
refers to Indigenous ethics as a “dialogical approach [located] in a system of mutu- 
ally embedded relationships of care [in which] one can neither unfold nor enfold 
one’s self” (2000a, 186). Possibilities for mutual care emerge in connections and 
reciprocities, which “include humans, non-living things, and environments” (Rose 
2000a, 175). This short “definition” does not display the complexity, multiplicity 
and local embeddedness of Indigenous ethics. However, it suggests that a human- 
centered understanding of urban ethics in Auckland’s settler-colonial society prob- 
ably falls short of the diversity of ethicalities present and in formation (Puig de la 
Bellacasa 2017). Limiting one’s view on discourses of and claims made on indi- 
viduals’ (or groups’) agency means to potentially (re-)inscribe a Western regime of 
truth (Smith 2012). It overlooks the political-ecological aspects and implications 
of exactly such individual and human-centered claims and ethics being assembled 
in and around the SCTTTP process. Thus, this chapter understands urban ethics as 
a field of interaction where fundamentally different — diverse — ontological con- 
ceptualizations of ethics are problematized and assembled. The claims made in 
SCTTTP concern the question of how one should live in the city, but answers rely 
on different knowledge and ontological understandings of subjectivity, agency and 
the emergence of ethical living. 

Indigenous, feminist, ecofeminist, deep-ecology and relational materialist anal- 
yses have questioned anthropocentric conceptualizations of ethics (Rose 2000a; 
Barad 2007; Whyte and Cuomo 2017; Olson 2018). Indigenous and feminist prac- 
tices and movements place an emphasis on ontologies, ethics of care and care- 
taking and the interconnectedness of all human and more-than-human elements. 
However, Indigenous ethical systems and other more-than-human approaches 
should not be conflated (Rose 2000a; Whyte and Cuomo 2017; Makey 2021). They 
differ in ideas, such as kinship, and Indigenous ontologies have long been “‘more- 
than-human’ and ecologically grounded [while] Euro-Western thinking is recently 
beginning to follow suit” (Yates 2021, 109). Western academics often reinforce 
colonial injustices by remaining silent on Indigenous ontologies when speaking of 
care ethics and more-than-human agency (Todd 2016). 

Maria Puig de la Bellacasa (2017) works in a feminist materialist tradition. The 
author’s conceptualization of ethicalities stands in this tradition but can offer a 
useful lens and understanding of the overall diversity of ethical ontologies, includ- 
ing Indigenous ethical systems. She understands ethics from a relational, nature- 
culture point of view, as complex and emergent (also see Barad 2007). In referring 
to diverse ethicalities, the author differentiates between such an understanding 
and an anthropocentric understanding of ethics — attached to “rational, individual, 
[and] obviously human subjects” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 129). In the sec- 
ond case, Puig de la Bellacasa speaks of an Ethics hegemonic. Other ontological 
understandings — such as feminist approaches or Indigenous ethical systems — are 
framed as “anormative or not yet normative ethicalities” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 
132). In the author’s view, an Ethics hegemonic (with ‘Ethics’ capitalized) refers to 
modes of ethical normalization. We live, according to the author, in an ‘age of eth- 
ics,’ in which the diversity of ethicalities remains unacknowledged. When authors 
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criticize an ethicization and “depolicization of social life in neoliberalism” (Puig 
de la Bellacasa 2017, 135; emphasis in original), they refer to an increasing resort 
to Ethics — thus, more claims made to the individual, rational subject (Dürr et al. 
2019; Ege and Moser 2020a). At the same time, anormative or not yet normative 
ethicalities are being further disregarded. There is a diversity of ethical ontological 
systems in Auckland’s MSP which creates the background for the emergence ofa 
new diverse urban ethics for the Gulf. An awareness of ethicalities in their diver- 
sity and the “possibilities emerging in terrains where the meanings of ethics are 
being reconfigured” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 135) is necessary to understand the 
dynamics in this complex field. It differs from a “blanket rejection of the spread- 
ing of ethics as depoliticization” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 135) and is interested 
in the “colonizing uses of Ethics and the particular forms of biosocialities that are 
produced in these processes” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 133). 

Puig de la Bellacasa (2017) aims at opening speculative paths and possibili- 
ties for proposing new ethical visions in more than human worlds. This chapter 
takes a more analytical, poststructuralist perspective while trying not to do what 
the author criticizes as ‘distant critique.” The chapter takes up a relational way of 
thinking about ethics in its view (Gesing 2019; Fischer 2020), based on Zigon 
(2010). The latter uses an analytical framing of a “moral and ethical assemblage 
[being a] unique aspectual combination of various institutional, public, and per- 
sonal moral discourses and ethical practices” (Zigon 2010, 5). Broadening its view 
to anormative or not yet normative ethicalities and forms of ethical agency, the 
chapter explores the assembling of human and nonhuman entities, relations and 
moral and ethical narratives, and claims and discourses in the process of SCTTTP. 
It is interested in how, in a field with a various assortment of knowledge, actors 
and potentially conflicting agendas, certain nature-culture relations, imaginaries 
and discourses are being assembled as ‘good’ (desirable, sustainable and caring) 
interactions. Taking a political ecology point of view, both nature and “ethical” 
human interaction with it are approached as being results of political processes, 
with certain knowledge and its understanding of nature-culture relations and imag- 
inaries becoming strategically naturalized ahead of others (Gesing 2016, 2019). 
The research explores the stabilization of a potentially hegemonic urban ethical 
assemblage and its nature-culture relations in SCTTTP, as well as its effects and 
implications. It is concerned with the production of new territorial organizations 
and the remapping of space as new urban ethical claims and imaginaries emerge 
(Affolderbach, Clapp and Hayter 2012; Müller 2015). 


The Gulf as a diverse urban ethical field 


Rather than comprehensively mapping the ethical and moral discourses at work 
in Auckland’s coastal context (a task beyond the scope of this work), this sec- 
tion begins by using Zigon’s (2010) approach to conceptualizing a local moral and 
ethical assemblage and then moves to sketch in the additional elements — namely, 
Maori (Indigenous) concepts and ethics — required for an understanding of the 
Auckland assemblage. 
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Regarding the connected and fluid materiality and the historic and legisla- 
tive context of the ocean, there is a multiplicity of institutions — and institutional 
moralities — coming together and overlapping in the context of the Gulf. Most originate 
from or are dominated by Euro-Western perspectives and share similar conceptions 
of nature-culture relations, such as those following binary logics (e.g. nature/culture 
and human/nonhuman), and their basic understandings of environmental morality and 
ethics (Yates 2021). At the same time, agendas, priorities and ideas of how to arrange 
‘good’ human-environment relations differ and partly conflict with each other. 

The United Nations Law of the Sea of 1982 is the foundational document that 
sets out rights, standards and principles in terms of coastal and marine government 
and management. It follows and consolidates a particular Euro-Western norm of 
stewardship that allows “individual social actors — or communities of actors — [to] 
act [...] temporarily appropriate, manage, and even transform the stewarded space 
in order to ensure that it continues to serve specified social ends” (Steinberg 1999, 
258). The state of Aotearoa NZ is granted rights to its coastal waters under the law 
of the sea, and the Crown allocates responsibilities to ministers, ministries, agen- 
cies and other actors to ‘steward’ the living and nonliving resources of its waters. 
The Department of Conservation (DOC) with its competence for environmental 
conservation as well as the Ministry for Primary Industries responsible for the man- 
agement of fisheries and aquaculture are just two examples along a wide spectrum 
of Crown officials, ministries and public service departments with competences in 
the coastal area. The main interests and moralities of Crown institutions often dif- 
fer and are partly incompatible. The DOC is interested in establishing a network 
of marine protected areas in the Gulf (Department of Conservation 2018). Its over- 
all aim is one of environmental conservation connected primarily to moralities of 
nonuse and protection, while the Ministry for Primary Industries wants to achieve 
sustainable use of Aotearoa NZ’s fisheries through neoliberal market mechanisms 
(Winder 2018; Ministry for Primary Industries 2019). National agendas and norms 
are influenced by international regulations, consultancy and expert networks and 
draw on international discourses of marine protection, sustainable development or 
a blue economy, which often prioritize disparate aspects and principles while refer- 
ring to mutual terms such as sustainability. 

Multiple regional and local authorities complicate the moral and ethical assem- 
blage around the Gulf. They hold responsibilities for managing the effects of using 
coastal waters, harbor navigation, safety and marine pollution, as well as local 
infrastructure that may affect coastal waters, such as sewerage (Local Councils NZ 
2020). Auckland Council and Waikato Regional Council have competencies in the 
Gulf as its two neighboring regions. Auckland is Aotearoa NZ’s most populous city 
and major financial center (Stats NZ 2019). The Gulf area of Waikato Region is 
considered rural. This results in different imaginaries of the Gulf and how to exer- 
cise one’s responsibilities and to what ends. Waikato Regional Council emphasizes, 
among other things, the Gulf’s value as a resource for aquaculture and primary 
production activities in the catchment area, such as forestry and farming (personal 
communication, March 23, 2019). Auckland Council frames the Gulf as a crucial 
economic, cultural and social asset of the city, which distinguishes its identity and 
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is essential in terms of its urban, recreational livability (Auckland Council 2012, 
2018). Auckland Council is again fragmented in itself. Its 21 local boards, although 
part of Auckland Council, identify in a variety of ways. Waiheke Local Board, for 
example, distances itself as the “Gulf island community,’ with its ideals, principles 
and moralities, from the “big city” and employs imaginaries of rural activities and 
relationships (Fischer 2020; personal communication, April 5, 2019). One can also 
identify controversial claims — and moralities — along lines of a good urbanity and 
urban living. Auckland City’s different institutions, such as the council-controlled 
organization Panuku Development or the council-owned company Ports of Auck- 
land, follow disparate imaginaries, such as urban residential living, livability and 
access to the Gulf at a renewed waterfront, on the one hand, and trade develop- 
ment, industrial economic performance and efficiency, on the other hand (POAL 
2010; personal communications, April 5, 2019, and January 23, 2020). 

The Hauraki Gulf Marine Park Act of 2000 established a marine park in the 
Gulf with a new statutory authority, the Hauraki Gulf Forum (HGF), to oversee its 
management (Peart 2017). The HGF consists of representatives of multiple institu- 
tions and local Mãori representatives. The idea of the forum was to integrate the 
management of the Gulf for better environmental outcomes — the HGF’s key con- 
cern since its establishment. Since then, the park act and HGF have not resulted in 
a unified morality among its members (Peart 2019). 

In addition to the multiple formal institutional moralities, there are a number of 
nonformal NGOs with their own interests, views and ideals of the “good.” Many 
international (e.g. Greenpeace, the World Wildlife Fund) and national environ- 
mental organizations (e.g. Forest & Bird, the Environmental Defence Society) 
are active in the region. They connect largely to international moral discourses 
of nature conservation and raise environmentalist concerns and interests, such 
as nonuse areas (WWF New Zealand 2019), and others address governance and 
management practices (Environmental Defence Society 2019). Environmental 
NGOs also address societal attitudes and individual behavior — they aim to initiate 
‘environment-friendly’ practices — through education and environmental volunteer 
work (Keep NZ Beautiful 2019). Volunteer cleanup groups, such as the nonprofit 
organization Sea Cleaners organize rubbish removal activities in the Gulf, proclaim 
(and presuppose) individual responsibilities and an anthropocentric ethics in terms 
of addressing rational and knowledgeable (or yet to become knowledgeable) urban 
human subjects who are asked to reduce their harmful impacts on and restore the 
marine environment (own observation, February 17, 2019; Munro 2021). Private 
foundations and companies also support environmental conservation activities, 
networks and developments. Toyota, for instance, initiated, in cooperation with the 
DOC, the Kiwi Guardians program for children’s conservation education, which 
works all over Aotearoa NZ, including the Hauraki Gulf Marine Park (Department 
of Conservation 2022). Private companies, of course, follow additional interests 
and moralities oriented to economic and profit interests. What stands out is how 
NGOs, companies and the public are enlisted especially as stewards of the Gulf’s 
living resources, extending ocean governance “beyond the realm of [the] state 
[...]” (Steinberg 1999, 261) and its agencies. 
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Public discourses of moralities often offer “an alternative moral voice to that of 
institutional morality” (Zigon 2010, 8). Moral beliefs, conceptions and hopes are 
articulated in several different public spheres, including media, protest, the arts and 
literature or academia (Zigon 2010). People engage with, reflect and problema- 
tize moral beliefs in ordinary urban practices of environmental care, as Jeannine- 
Madeleine Fischer (2020) shows in the case of “land-based” Auckland, leading to 
them becoming ethical. This might be closely intertwined with the self-formation 
of individuals as ethical subjects and their work on themselves (Dürr et al. 2019; 
Gesing 2019; Fischer 2020). At the same time, this does not exclude the possibility 
of other public ethicalities which can be better understood as relational or post- 
human (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017; also see Gesing 2019; Fischer 2020; Wheaton 
et al. 2021). 

Crossing the conceptual categorizations made by Zigon (2010) and extending 
them, the overall moral and ethical assemblage in and around the Gulf “involves” 
Maori world views and ethical ontological constructs. “In the case of [Aotearoa] 
NZ, marine spaces have been stewarded over the centuries by Mãori. [In] the con- 
temporary [Aotearoa] NZ marine scene [...] Mãori and European worldviews, 
knowledge and modes of governing” (Le Heron et al. 2018, 111) coexist. However, 
Maori moral/ethical ontologies cannot be understood as one morality amongst oth- 
ers, with ethics emerging out of a reflective and practical human engagement with 
the overall moral assemblage (Zigon 2010). Maori world views traverse (Indig- 
enous) institutions and forms of organizations, sea- and water-related companies 
and communities. They differ from the Euro-Western hegemonic ethicality of many 
institutions and need to be understood in their own terms (Wheaton et al. 2021). 
Acknowledging the problematic nature of thematizing Maori concepts as a West- 
em European (German), non-Mãori author, which “can easily become instances 
of cultural appropriation” (Smith 2012; Scott and Morton 2021, 3), the limitations 
of my understanding of kaitiakitanga (to be explained hereafter) and Maori world 
views needs to be mentioned at this point. However, regarding the theoretical dis- 
cussion of urban ethics in Auckland, I engage with authors and the work of human 
and nonhuman collaborators (Makey 2021) who bring these concepts to the fore 
in multifaceted ways. The aim is to bring these aspects to the discussion of urban 
ethics as a concept, and not to claim ‘objective correctness’ — while working to the 
best of my knowledge and beliefs. 

“For Maori [...] connections to moana (sea) have particular significance having 
provided physical and spiritual sustenance since the arrival of the seminal voyag- 
ing canoes between 800-1350AD” (Wheaton et al. 2021, 6). Leane Makey (2021) 
describes Maori ontology as a complex system of connection and mutually embed- 
ded relationships bridging, or dissolving, European binary distinctions between 
humans and nonhumans. “[N]ature is indistinguishable from culture” (Makey 
2021, 1) within Maori ontology, and “it is the relation, or connection, not the thing 
itself, that is ontologically privileged” (Hoskins and Jones 2017, 26). Geological, 
atmospheric, hydrological and biological entities are “connected to people through 
kin-based relationships and treated as (or are) ancestors and family members” 
(Makey 2021, 7), which is why authors prefer the term more-than-human (and 
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not, e.g. nonhuman) (Makey 2021; Yates 2021). “Mauri, a life-force or spirituality 
[flows] from, through and between matter(s). Such embodiment connects the body 
with the metaphysical/spiritual to have relations with the mauri of M[ā]ori ances- 
tral beings and Deities” (Makey 2021, 7; emphasis added). It enmeshes life “as a 
field or more-than-human collective” (Yates 2021, 102). A change in “mauri [...] 
of any part of the environment [...] would cause [changes] in the mauri of immedi- 
ately related components” (Harmsworth and Awatere 2013). According to Amanda 
Monehu Yates, “a care-full and ethical attention to living-well-with the more-than- 
human [is vital] in order to maintain mauri ora or life-field vitality” (2021, 102). 

“For M[aJori people involved with the caring of ecosystems, the value and prac- 
tice of kaitiakitanga maintains this relationship” (Makey 2021, 8). Kaitiakitanga 
as a socio-environmental ethic is not human centric but interwoven with and emer- 
gent from whakapapa (genealogy), reciprocal relationships and mauri, inter alia 
(Makey 2021). Kaitiakitanga is a ‘practical philosophy’ (Walker et al. 2019, 2) 
which “recognises that along with the privileges (food, shelter) associated with the 
environment, there is also a responsibility to offer care and maintain and sustain it 
for future generations” (Wheaton et al. 2021, 7; also see Kawharu 2010). 

Place and practice are inextricably linked in tribal relationships with the land 
and the sea, and the maintenance of connections is of central importance and essen- 
tial to well-being (Forster 2016; Wheaton et al. 2021). “British colonization of 
Aotearoa New Zealand diminished the influence of the tribal territory on Indig- 
enous autonomy, identity and belonging” (Forster 2016, 316). It established Brit- 
ish forms of governance and English norms as “valid and appropriate structures 
for governing the environment” (Forster 2016, 321). This included an extractive 
economy agenda for ocean resources and Euro-Western norms, such as property 
and stewardship. At the same time, it displaced Maori environmental beliefs and 
practices and deliberately excluded Maori from participation in systems and insti- 
tutions (Forster 2016). Colonial repression and disregard of Maori environmen- 
tal interests and perspectives were exercised despite the presence of the Treaty 
of Waitangi of 1840. The agreement between representatives of the Crown and 
Maori tribes “granted British governance in New Zealand as well as the continued 
recognition of Maori authority over tribal matters” (Forster 2016, 321). Successive 
developments, such as the urbanization of Maori communities, further diminished 
and challenged traditional relationships and have “changed societal structures and 
narratives, as well as connections with nature” (Walker et al. 2019, 1). 

But “Maori have a long history of challenging the authority of the Crown where 
[...] Maori environmental perspectives and interests” (Forster 2016, 326) are dis- 
regarded. Forster sees kaitiakitanga as a key vehicle in the Maori resistance and 
achievements to renegotiate norms and inequitable relationships. Kaitiakitanga 
has, as contemporary socio-environmental ethics based on a Maori world view, 
worked to achieve involvement in systems and institutions for the governance and 
management of natural resources (Forster 2016). Along with the term stewardship 
and commonly translated as guardianship, kaitiakitanga has become increasingly 
embedded in environmental politics and is also prevalent in legislation for resource 
management, fisheries and conservation (Scott and Morton 2021). Walker et al. 
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(2019) view the increasing inscription of kaitiakitanga into legislation critically. 
The embedded definitions of kaitiakitanga align only weakly with current practices 
in Mãori communities. They are also lacking in their philosophical understanding 
as they de-emphasize spirituality, place-based narratives, kinship and intergenera- 
tional knowledge. 

When framing Auckland and the Gulf as an urban ethical field, where different 
ethics become negotiated and assembled, it is utterly important to acknowledge 
precolonial rights and ethical systems, and the consequences of colonization. In 
doing so, concepts of stewardship and kaitiakitanga need to be understood in their 
diversity and as being potentially in conflict with each other. The term ‘steward- 
ship” stems from Euro-Western contexts, while it has been reshaped when assem- 
bled with kaitiakitanga and guardianship in resource management and legislation. 
This changed and broadened context-specific understandings and connotations of 
stewardship and kaitiakitanga. Focusing on stewardship as a norm guiding ocean 
governance, connected to elements of the commons and common property and 
linked to a ‘pragmatic,’ human-centered ethics (Steinberg 1999; Davis 2015) further 
marginalizes the anormative and not yet hegemonic ethicality of Maori ontological 
systems. This understanding creates the background for the further exploration of 
the context-specific assembling of different ethicalities and ethical narratives in the 
process of SCTTTP. 


Assembling a diverse urban ethics of marine 
stewardship in SCTTTP 


The emergence of a context-specific ethics of marine stewardship and kaitiaki- 
tanga can be traced through several spaces and moments in the assemblage of 
SCTTTP. Three main projects and their elements came together in the early stage 
of assembling the SCTTTP MSP process. First, the need for change in coastal 
human-environment relationships was argued by an NGO and the HGF identify- 
ing and problematizing the extent of polluted waterways, eroded landscapes, sedi- 
ments, nutrient flows and other ecosystem elements (Davison 2011; Hauraki Gulf 
Forum 2011b; Peart 2019). At the same time, they assembled discourses of (insuf- 
ficient) marine conservation, marine protected areas and institutional stewardship. 
The report of the HGF in 2011 composed new ecological narratives, measures and 
baselines. It detected a concerning state of the environment, adopting a baseline 
prior to human settlement instead of a pressure-state-response framework similar 
to previous reports, and, thus, reframed and reimagined nature-culture relations. 
Second, through people, relationships and an HGF report in 2011 which reviewed 
the worldwide use of MSP, setting it up as an option for the Gulf, the growing 
international discourse on MSP “as a tool or method through which to achieve 
‘better’ or more comprehensive ocean management” (Boucquey et al. 2016, 5) 
‘settled’ locally. Aspects of conflict resolution in MSP — between diverse agencies, 
uses/users and viewpoints, ecosystems and humans — became emphasized, and a 
vision of reconciliation, consensus and agreement emerged (Mouffe 2005; Hauraki 
Gulf Forum 2010, 2011a; Campbell-Reid 2013). Finally, Maori have fought 
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postcolonial and still colonizing (in)justices, receiving increasing awareness. 
Insufficient involvement in the governance and management of the Gulf, disregard 
of mätauranga (Mãori world views and knowledge) and the ongoing weakening 
of the Gulf’s mauri have diminished the ability to exercise kaitiakitanga. These 
violations of the Treaty have continuously been challenged and have not yet been 
solved (Hauraki Gulf Forum et al. 2016). 

At the beginning of SCTTTP, several elements of these disparate “projects” 
assembled together: Charles Ehler, leading MSP consultant to UNESCO, was pre- 
sent at the launch of SCTTTP in Auckland in 2013. This built a link to the global 
discourse of MSP, invoking certain Euro-Western norms, such as marine steward- 
ship, spatial planning and ecosystem-based management (Ehler 2013; Flannery 
and McAteer 2020). Ludo Campbell-Reid, who codesigned SCTTTP for Auckland 
Council, presented the project emphasizing and integrating a collaborative and 
stewardship vision that spoke to the common responsibility of (urban) communi- 
ties and institutions to engage as “champions” and “expert ecosystem builders” in 
the management of the Gulf to improve its environmental state (Campbell-Reid 
2013). Furthermore, elements to make ocean governance more just were intro- 
duced. The structure of SCTTTP involved a co-governance approach at a govern- 
ance level, meaning that the Project Steering Group consisted of the same number 
of government institution representatives as Mãori representatives with territorial 
authority (see Figure 3.1). A guiding vision for the project was established that 
took up elements of kaitiakitanga and values plausible for Euro-Western ethics of 
environmental conservation (Sea Change Tai Timu Tai Pari 2015). 

The selection process for the Stakeholder Working Group (SWG) members, 
who would take over the main plan development, followed a bicultural agenda 


Project Board 


Auckland Council, Waikato Project Steering Group 


Regional Council, Mäori 8 representatives from local | | Mätauranga Mäori 
partner, Department of and national government. Reference Group* 
Conservation, Ministry for 8 Mäori representatives. Mäori representatives from 
Primary Industries, Hauraki the Project Steering Group 
Independent Gulf Forum and Stakeholder Working 
Review Panel Group. 
Five expert advisors and N 
technical experts Stakeholder Working Group *initially started as a 
14 representatives: 10 community members and stakeholders | roundtable. 


with interests in the Hauraki Gulf, 4 Mäori representatives. 
Selected in Hui and in meetings of community members and 
stakeholders with interests in the Hauraki Gulf. 


= 
N 


( Roundtables Independent Scientists, 

Water Quality and Catchments, Fish Stocks, Biodiversity and Writing Team, 
Biosecurity, Infrastructure, Aquaculture, Accessible Gulf Technical Advisors 

\ As required 


Sea ChangeTai Timu Tai Pari 


Figure 3.1 Structure ofthe Sea Change Tai Timu Tai Pari process (author’s own figure after 
the Office of the Auditor General 2017; Peart 2019). 
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and norms. Mãori members were selected in hui (meetings) corresponding with 
customary Mãori practices. The selection of non-Mãori members was asserted dif- 
ferently and followed logics that deviated a lot from official Euro-Western partici- 
pation conventions. It involved a diverse group of people, invited as representatives 
of interest groups and the public. This group selected SWG members in a stepwise 
process. Those interested in becoming members needed to relate to a discursive set 
of moralities by presenting themselves as “good” potential representatives in front 
of the group at some point of the process. As post-process narratives show, a strong 
ideal of legitimate participation by embodying an “ethical” individual formed. As 
interviewees recounted, people should represent an individual subject. They should 
“take off [their] mandated spokesperson hat for this group” (personal communica- 
tion, March 19, 2019). They had to reflect on their morality by getting “up in front 
of that group of people and say, I’m this kind of person [...] I can work with people 
to try and reach solutions [...] and become a voice for the Gulf” (personal commu- 
nication, March 19, 2019). Participants were also asked to be collaborative rather 
than ‘disruptive.’ They should be ‘open-minded,’ in the sense of being open to a 
personal transformation from primarily supporting vested interests to putting their 
individual endeavors for the recovery and conservation of the Gulf’s ecosystems 
first (Peart 2018; personal communication, November 16, 2018). One’s own ver- 
sion of being a legitimate SWG member and steward for the Gulf was formed here. 

A specific ethic of stewardship assembling particular narratives and claims of 
guardianship and kaitiakitanga was also constituted and repeatedly invoked in the 
subsequent planning and bargaining process. It functioned as a boundary concept 
in the SWG process — allowing the group to work collaboratively despite their dif- 
ferent knowledge and interests (Affolderbach, Clapp and Hayter 2012; personal 
communication, February 18, 2019). A member of the SWG described ‘guardian- 
ship’ and its role in the SWG as follows: 


It is a sort of an ethics or a principle that underpins things generally, everyone 
could agree at this macro level that guardianship was very important [...] 
But actually, when you start talking about what does it mean [...] everyone 
had their own different way of thinking about what guardianship means for 
them. But you found that they had very strong agreement that it was incred- 
ibly important. 

(Personal communication, February 18, 2019) 


Claims of “being a voice for the Gulf” were invoked and assembled in moments 
in the process when conflicts arose, in order to reach agreement and collaborative 
behavior, as another member recalled: 


At the end of the day, when we were discussing quite a contentious point, 
trying to get agreement [...] one of the members [of the SWG] said: ‘Well, at 
the end of the day, we have to do what is best for the Gulf [...],’ and that was 
the touch stone in our process [...]. At the end of the day, we were all there 
because we wanted the Gulf to improve [...] we were there for a purpose, 
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everyone in there wasn’t there just to protect their own interest; they were 
there because they believed that something had to be done. They were con- 
cerned about the state of the Gulf [...] certainly that was a very important 
touchstone; it was the state of the Gulf that was important. 

(Personal communication, October 23, 2018) 


While becoming the common ground on which compromise could be reached, an 
ethic of stewardship for the Gulf was simultaneously assembled involving diver- 
sity and comprising collaborative behavior — framed by interview partners as ‘gift- 
ing and gaining’ (personal communications, March 23, 2019, and March 3, 2020). 

The final SCTTTP documents, their maps and narratives, and the narratives 
of people interviewed, with some distance in time from the process, show how a 
diverse urban ethics of marine stewardship was temporarily stabilized in its inter- 
pretation, aspects and ascribed role. Interviewees stressed the bicultural dimension 
of the emergent ethic. While a Maori interview partner described guardianship and 
kaitiakitanga as an ‘easy fit” code of conduct, the same person made a clear dis- 
tinction between kaitiakitanga as a practice which is open to everyone, and those 
who can legally and culturally be kaitiaki, which are only those who are linked 
genealogically to a tribe with territorial authority (personal communication, March 
19, 2019). An essential aspect of this ethics is meant to be its ‘strong political narra- 
tive’ and the acknowledgment of biculturalism, in terms that it acknowledges mana 
whenua (local tribes and their authority), realizes a Treaty-Crown partnership and 
takes into account Maori cultural values (personal communication, November 16, 
2018). Thus, it is meant to be a diverse ethical concept and not bound to a Western 
(ethical) ontology. The ethics became further shaped in the SCTTTP final docu- 
ment, of which it is the underlying narrative and theme (Hauraki Gulf Forum et al. 
2016). The restoration of the mauri of the Gulf, some non-Mäori interviewees for 
their part used the wording ‘health of the Gulf,’ is at the center of the report. One 
of the leading authors said: “It [guardianship/kaitiakitanga] became embedded 
throughout [and] each chapter would have had different ways in which you might 
express those principles” (personal communication, February 18, 2019). 

Part of this diverse ethics of stewardship is the practice of guardianship and 
kaitiakitanga — used somewhat synonymously — as ‘code of conduct’ and ‘envi- 
ronmental ethics,’ in the sense of ‘ethical’ living. A Maori interviewee suggested 
an evolution and change of kaitiakitanga (as a concept) toward human agency and 
into modern needs and demands: “If people are undertaking actions that lead to 
revitalizing the mauri of the Hauraki Gulf [...] they are practicing kaitiakitanga” 
(personal communication, March 19, 2019). Guardianship/kaitiakitanga is under- 
stood as “taking responsibility of things you can influence and recognizing the 
importance of long-term restoration and future generations” (personal communica- 
tion, February 18, 2019). In addition to being narrated as a theoretical ethic, inter- 
viewees approached guardianship/kaitiakitanga from an empirical perspective. 
They observed it as a powerful, disrupting element that has evolved in the SWG’s 
process, a transformation and change in “terms of peoples’ world views” (per- 
sonal communication, March 26, 2019). People became voices of the Gulf, paying 
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‘care-full’ (Yates 2021, 102) attention to maintaining its health or mauri (personal 
communications, March 7, 19, 26, 2019). This also implies a narrative and growing 
acknowledgment with non-Mãori members of the authority and vitality of the Gulf, 
and the role of people to speak on its behalf as it is embedded in Mãori ontologi- 
cal systems and an ethics of kaitiakitanga — and as it is recognized in legislations, 
such as the Waikato River Authority and Te Urewera Board, where, respectively, 
the river or national park are recognized as legal entities/persons (Forster 2016). 

The diverse ethics of marine stewardship became increasingly territorialized 
in the form of spatially defined areas. Mãori representatives proposed ahu moana 
(ahu = nurture, build up; moana = the ocean) areas late in the planning process, and 
they were inscribed into maps and the final document. They were defined as “local- 
ised near-shore co-management areas along the length of the Hauraki Gulf and its 
islands, that will extend from mean high water springs (the high tide mark) generally 
1 km out” (Hauraki Gulf Forum et al. 2016, 52). They are meant to be co-managed 
by local tribes and communities. Ahu moana, in their view, reflects the linkage 
of tribal relationships with place. They should enable Mãori self-determination, 
kaitiaki responsibilities and practice. At the same time, they assembled non-Mäori 
communities with elements and logics of care, environmental behavior and local- 
ness. Eventually, interviewees narrated an ethics of marine stewardship as local- 
ness and local self-determination. One interviewee suggested that the “ahu moana 
concept [in] many ways reflects the guardianship [theme]. It's about providing [...] 
local communities with the opportunity to have their own say” (personal com- 
munications, February 18, 19, 28, 2019). With the constitution of ahu moana and 
a spatial remapping, a further urban dimension is added to marine stewardship 
beyond being constituted in an urban context. Part of the logic of ahu moana is the 
possibility of self-determination in a tribal complex and urbanized environment. 
A specific form of local urban guardianship/kaitiakitanga is formed that imagines 
a nationwide unique urban marine park and specific ‘good’ and valuable nature- 
culture relations, as the illustrations of ahu moana in the SCTTTP follow-up report 
‘Revitalizing the Gulf’ by the national government also show (Hauraki Gulf Forum 
et al. 2016; Department of Conservation, Fisheries New Zealand and Ministry for 
Primary Industries 2021). 


Interpretation and implications of an emergent ethics 
of stewardship for the Gulf 


The complex and diverse assemblage of an urban ethics of marine stewardship 
that emerged in the process of MSP in Auckland, Aotearoa NZ, shows that it is 
essential not to confine an understanding of ethics to human agency, individual 
responsibility and behavior. The background here is a complex urban ethical field 
where diverse ethicalities meet. While nonhuman-centric Maori ethical ontological 
systems have been intertwined with the land/sea and its people since the landing 
of the different voyaging canoes, a Euro-Western, anthropocentric understand- 
ing of ethics has become hegemonic and has been enforced in many institutions 
and public areas since colonization. Stewardship is a contested idea here, which 
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is interlinked with a colonizing use of Ethics (hegemonic), establishing particular 
forms of ocean governance and nature-culture imaginaries and relations. At the 
same time, the term stewardship has taken different forms and been linked to and 
sometimes used interchangeably with kaitiakitanga. This has led to the assembling 
of diverse forms of “ethical” stewardship/kaitiakitanga in Aotearoa NZ legislation, 
but often only weakly aligned with Mäori philosophy and practices (Walker et al. 
2019; Scott and Morton 2021). 

The process of SCTTTP shows how MSP can constitute an ethical field where 
diverse ethicalities are assembled, claimed and contested, especially in terms of a 
still hegemonic Ethics of marine stewardship (Steinberg 1999; Puig de la Bellacasa 
2017). It was used to challenge post-colonial and still colonizing injustices against 
both humans and more-than-humans. In the process, a diverse urban ethics of 
marine stewardship emerged that assembled environmental concerns and conser- 
vation interests, self-determination, co-governance/management and biculturalism 
with governmental techniques and rationalities of collaboration, agreement and 
consensual decision-making. It reimagines hegemonic nature-culture relations in 
terms of an urban Gulf community becoming the Voice of the Gulf, and follow- 
ing a code of conduct or environmental ethic of guardianship/kaitiakitanga for 
revitalizing the mauri and health of the Gulf. It also takes a spatial dimension by 
assembling localness and establishing ahu moana — near shore, community and 
Mäori co-managed ‘ocean care’ — areas. This shows the importance of looking at 
the many possibilities emerging in such a terrain where the actual meanings of eth- 
ics are being reconfigured (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 135). 

At the same time, there is a potential danger of ethical imperatives of guardian- 
ship/kaitiakitanga being singled out, in the sense of governmental techniques. The 
20th anniversary of the Marine Park held in February 2019 in Auckland showed 
how demands of ‘good’ environmental behavior were easily singled out and used 
by the state to request individual responsibilities and action of individuals in the 
form of voluntary ‘care’ work (own observation, February 27, 2020). This holds 
the fundamental danger of further cultural appropriation and the continuation of 
colonizing practices, discourses and imaginaries. 

From a political ecology point of view, it is worth looking closer at the dynamics 
of inclusion/exclusion and power connected to the emergence of this ethics. Kai- 
tiakitanga and local self-determination is a “critical mechanism for realizing Maori 
autonomy in relation to resource management” (Forster 2016, 324). When linking 
rationalities of care, localness and self-determination to not exclusively Indige- 
nous communities and participants in SCTTTP as ‘voices of the Gulf,’ the question 
arises: Who speaks for the Gulf? And who is, and can be, part of a ‘Gulf commu- 
nity’? In the SWG selection process, people were answerable for themselves as 
‘ethical’ subjects in relation to a certain discursive framework (Butler 2005), but 
other elements, such as living close to the Gulf or being active in some way, as well 
as having expert knowledge also played a role in terms of inclusion/exclusion. This 
determines participation in the future, which became spatially inscribed through 
ahu moana. While potentially excluding specific individuals not complying with 
the hegemonic ethical narratives, it also means limited access and participation 
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of urban dwellers living in distant suburbs (while not necessarily determined by 
physical distance). This is critical when thinking about unequal urban conditions, 
such as property prices, access to the ocean and (ocean) literacy. There is a risk of 
the Gulf becoming an “urban park” closely related to and reflecting urban condi- 
tions, processes and injustices. Potential injustices have also emerged for other 
marine areas, such as the Manukau Harbour located to the southwest of Auckland 
and its connected people (personal communication, February 19, 2019). There 
are less focus and financial means for these areas due to Western city structures, 
dynamics and measurements. The case study demonstrates the interconnection of 
“the urban” with place-specific ethics in the case of Auckland. 

It is still generally hard to anticipate the effective consequences of an emergent 
diverse urban ethics of marine stewardship. Various efforts by local and national 
government institutions to implement SCTTTP are ongoing. A national government 
action report was released in July 2021 but the non-statutory nature of SCTTTP 
combined with the elusive character of “ethics” complicates implementation. Some 
agency representatives and experts in power have questioned the legitimacy of the 
process and the rightfulness to implement the components in the plan. They have 
challenged SCTTTP primarily for its form and rationalities of participation. A clash 
is shown between their understandings and the logics of participation and decision- 
making along the lines of marine stewardship as made in the SWG. According to 
some experts and agency staff, those holding a particular expertise, such as planners, 
scientists or interest holders, should be in charge of MSP decision-making. They also 
criticized SCTTTP for its ‘undemocratic’ approach because SWG members did not 
hold a proper democratic mandate and did not sufficiently engage with the broader 
public. More research will be needed in terms of a potentially changing ethical ontol- 
ogy, Indigenous rights and changing nature-culture relations, which this chapter can 
only provide in a very limited way regarding my own position and perspective as a 
European, non-Mäori researcher. A transformation also depends a lot on the ability — 
and willingness — of those in power to take relevant decisions and measures, espe- 
cially as claims of ‘democracy’ are continuously invoked in spaces around the Gulf’s 
management and governance and attempt to challenge partnership approaches and 
principles (own observation at SCTTTP public meeting, March 6, 2019). 

Finally, this chapter objects to “a blanket rejection of the spreading of ethics as 
depoliticization” (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017, 135). As has been shown, urban eth- 
ics can be an important dimension in urban struggles of rights, self-determination 
and decolonization. There can be a transformative dimension coming along with 
urban ethics. In order to acknowledge this “political edge,’ it is of utter importance 
to perceive ethics in their diversity, and to pay attention to anormative and not yet 
normative ethicalities. The problem and danger of a depoliticization of social life in 
neoliberalism as political problems are reduced to ethics and tend to become indi- 
vidualized, is also linked to the narrowing definitions of and viewpoints on ethics 
in the field of an Ethics hegemonic. When looking at the struggles and negotiations 
around SCTTTP from a viewpoint of not yet normative ethicalities, it appears that 
“radical dissent, critique and fundamental conflict” (Swyngedouw 2009, 608) were 
not evacuated from the political arena by ‘the ethical,’ as theories of post-politics 
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and depoliticization suggest (Mouffe 2005). Mãori ethics constitute a collective 
way of living which is persistently claimed and fought for. Existing beyond and 
within the neoliberal paradigm, they contain non- and alternative neoliberal aspects 
and (co-)constitute a diverse economy (Gibson-Graham 2005, 2008). From this 
perspective, they can offer hope and possibilities for coastal nature-culture futures 
(Puig de la Bellacasa 2017; Bargh 2018; O’Sullivan 2018; Lewis 2019). At the 
same time, ethical dynamics are complex. As possibilities emerge, their assembling 
in the governance of coastal urban spaces can potentially lead to depoliticized dis- 
courses of an Ethics hegemonic, cultural appropriation and attempts of neoliberal 
governmentality as has been shown. One needs to be aware of these somewhat 
paradoxical dynamics of urban ethics in order not to lose sight of the dynamics of 
inclusion and exclusion, (in)justices or colonizing tendencies when considering 
transformative possibilities of ethics in (coastal) cities. 


Conclusion 


As the public awareness of marine- and coast-related risks and problems grows, 
approaches and claims of how to reach “better” (‘moral,’ ‘ethical’ and ‘sustainable’) 
coastal futures increase, and these often involve claims of “how should one live” 
(Fletcher and Potts 2007; Bennett 2018). Urban coastal areas are particularly affected 
by growing risks, of which they are also the cause to a large extent. In these complex 
land/sea contexts, traveling ideas, moralities and ethics, such as those imbricated in 
MSP or marine stewardship, settle and are assembled, taking effect on nature-culture 
relations. At the same time, ethics are, as shown in this chapter, essentially local, 
raised in and from networks of humans and nonhumans and are bound to them and 
the specific place in their practice. They are important parts of the urban ethical field 
of coastal cities. In terms of “better” coastal urban futures, it is important to acknowl- 
edge both ethics as constitutive of the political ecologies of urban, coastal spaces and 
coastal nature-cultures as constitutive of urban ethics. 
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4 Conflictual planning in 
the Olympic City 


Vila Autödromo’s experience, 
Rio de Janeiro 


Fernanda Sanchez, Fabricio Leal de Oliveira and 
Carlos Vainer 


Introductory notes 


Nous pourrions [...] nomer ‘utopie expérimentale’ l’exploration du possible 
humain, avec l’aide de l’image et de l’imaginaire, accompagnée d’une 
incessante critique et d'une incessante référence à la problématique donnée 
dans le ‘réel’. 

(Lefebvre 1961) 


Car ce droit à la ville signifie bien sir également une participation effective — 
conquise et non octroyée — des habitants et citadins aux décisions et aux pro- 
jets d’urbanisme. L’autogestion urbaine, concept novateur à l’époque, qu'il 
[Henri Lefebvre] est lun des premiers à formuler et à défendre, et qui sera 
repris comme mot d’ordre dans les luttes urbaines des années 1970, constitue 
la base de ce droit a la ville, censé réaliser la ‘société urbaine’ en devenir. 
(Busquet 2012)! 


This chapter seeks to present and discuss a concept referred to as ‘conflictual 
planning,’ based on a reflection on the elaboration process of the Vila Autódromo 
People’s Plan, a low-income neighborhood and its contribution to the battle 
against the removal of residents threatened by the construction of the Olym- 
pic Park in Rio de Janeiro, the main concentration of sports teams for the 2016 
Olympics. The analysis that this chapter proposes about the planning experience 
conducted by the Vila Autódromo Fishermen and Residents Association is the 
search to understand how the planner and the autonomous, counter-hegemonic 
agents were constituted. 

The issue is social conflict and its place and role in the dynamics of social life. 
More specifically, the focus is on urban conflict and its role and place in urban 
life, and on the possibilities and limits of planning practices in the context of con- 
flict. We will see how certain initiatives in popular neighborhoods, in times of 
mega-events, went beyond resistance to destruction. They planned the space and 
designed alternative futures, based on the ‘experimental utopia’ (Lefebvre 1961), 
the ‘ideal of justice’ (Miraftab 2009) and the exercise of the right to the city. The 
Vila Autodromo experience is emblematic in this sense. 
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The text is structured in the following sections: “Conflictual planning in the 
Olympic City,” the first section, discusses Rio’s recent urban history and presents 
brief notes that relate to the large urban projects and social upheavals associated 
with the so-called mega-events context. The second section, “Conflict and conflict- 
ual planning,” discusses the role of conflict in social theory and the clash between 
two perspectives: one that emphasizes the place of conflict prevention and media- 
tion practices as a new social technology and, the other, the critical interpretations 
that present conflict as something virtuous and potentially the builder of new col- 
lective agents, social forces and historical possibilities. In the third section, the 
“Vila Autódromo, the Plan and the conflict” are examined regarding the specific 
process and content of the Vila Autódromo People’s Plan, such as its role in the 
strategies of confrontation, by those residents who were threatened with removal 
and their challenges. Finally, the concept of conflictual planning is built from this 
discussion and aims to contribute to the analysis of certain planning practices 
experienced outside the state. We particularly consider the specificity of a process 
where the context and nature of the conflict and “the emergency of the situation 
conditions the method, the elaboration time and other aspects of the planning pro- 
cess” (Vainer et al. 2013, 60). 


Conflictual planning in the Olympic City: Vila Autódromo”s 
experience, Rio de Janeiro 


Between August 2002, when the municipality of Rio de Janeiro was formally cho- 
sen to host the 2007 Pan American Games (Pan 2007), and August 2016, when 
the 2016 Summer Olympic Games came to an end in a ceremony at the Maracanã 
Stadium, the city experienced what has been commonly called “the era of mega- 
events.” Between 2002 and 2016, in addition to the events mentioned already, 
Rio hosted the 5th World Urban Forum of 2010, organized by UN-HABITAT, the 
United Nations Conference on Sustainable Development (Rio +20), the 2013 FIFA 
Confederations Cup, the XXVIII World Youth Day 2013, in the presence of Pope 
Francis, and seven games of the 2014 FIFA World Cup, including the final match. 

Political articulations, institutional changes and, especially, investments in 
infrastructure and other urban projects, usually involving some big events and, 
not uncommonly, large real estate projects, popped up all over the city, generating 
important social conflicts. 

The strategy of promoting the city through the organization of major sporting 
events was certainly not exactly new. Since 1995, with the approval of the city’s 
first Strategic Plan, with consultancy from the Catalan company Technologies 
Urbanes S.A., a political articulation involving the Rio de Janeiro City Hall and 
entrepreneurs from Rio de Janeiro (Vainer 2000b, 106) that Vainer would later call 
“direct democracy of the bourgeoisie” (Vainer 2016, 281) had the realization of 
the 2004 Olympics in the municipality of Rio de Janeiro as a fundamental strategy. 
Thus, the Catalan strategy that culminated in the 1992 Olympics in Barcelona and 
a set of major infrastructure works that sought to affirm the city in the European 
scenario was copied, supported by aggressive urban marketing, of which some 
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of its promoters, such as Manuel de Forn and Jordi Borja, the main names of the 
consultancy for the City Hall of Rio de Janeiro were immensely proud. 

The attempt of the 1990s failed (Athens was the city chosen to host the 2004 
Olympics), therefore, the City Hall dedicated itself to preparing its candidacy for 
the 2007 Pan American Games and the 2012 Olympics, the latter eliminated by 
the International Olympic Committee in 2004. In 2007, with the officialization 
of Brazil as the host country for the 2014 FIFA World Cup, and, in 2009, with the 
indication of Rio de Janeiro as the host ofthe Olympics, the dream cherished in the 
1990s finally came true.? 

The realization of these events implied the concentration of federal and state 
public investments in Rio de Janeiro and a series of municipal public investments 
directly or indirectly linked to the events, especially when justified as fundamental 
for the city’s promotion in a period of so much international exposure. This is the 
case, for example, regarding the Porto Maravilha Project, a real estate development 
conducted through a public-private partnership, involving the urban renewal of the 
city’s old port area and a small part ofthe city center. 

Today, the financial and socio-environmental impacts ofthe World Cup in Brazil 
and the Olympics in Rio de Janeiro are known better. The implementation of major 
urban projects included in the candidacy packages for sporting and city promotion 
events — such as stadium construction works, the implementation of major road 
corridors and new transportation systems and extensive real estate developments 
that are linked to these initiatives — implied debts still unpaid today, the removal 
of tens of thousands of people and, according to numerous authors, the increase in 
social inequalities (Sanchez et al. 2016; Sanchez, Oliveira and Bienenstein 2016; 
Oliveira et al. 2019b). Social conflicts multiplied, opposing associations of affected 
residents, social articulations, movements fighting for housing, academic groups, 
nongovernmental human rights organizations, the Public Defender’s Office of 
the State of Rio de Janeiro, some unions and other multiple actors critical to the 
promoters of the mega-events: the Government (especially the City Hall) and its 
private partners — large public contractors, real estate developers and large land- 
owners, important corporate media — fueled by the international business interests 
that constitute what could be called the global mega-event industry. 

Although, in the vast majority of cases, the results of these clashes have been 
unfavorable to the low-income residents affected, a lot of conflicts have triggered 
new dynamics, led to the emergence of new collective individuals and alliances, 
and, occasionally, new strategies for fighting in a troubled national political and 
economic context. After the reelection of Dilma Rousseff of the Workers’ Party for 
a second mandate, a period of intense offensive by the most conservative forces 
began, which took advantage of the serious economic crisis and the weakness of 
the governmental alliance to carry out the process that would lead, in 2016, to the 
parliamentary coup that ousted the elected president. 

As recent research shows (Sanchez et al. 2014; Sanchez, Oliveira and 
Bienenstein 2016; Sanchez, Oliveira and Monteiro 2016; Tanaka 2017; Vainer et al. 
2016; Tanaka et al. 2018; Oliveira et al. 2017; 2019a), some popular settlements 
threatened with removal (either by mega-events or by other government enterprises 
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and initiatives in cooperation with private companies) developed strategies that 
involved not only resistance but also actions and initiatives that projected future 
alternatives to the programmed destruction, almost always presented and accepted 
as inevitable. Rather than limiting resistance to the necessary claim for mitigation 
or fair compensation actions, movements fighting for housing, social articulations, 
associations of residents and researchers produced dossiers with the collection and 
systematization of information, technical reports that confronted studies by city 
halls, parties and other community events aimed at expanding the recognition of 
values shared by threatened residents (especially in relation to the enhancement of 
the place of residence and common living) and also planning actions: urban plans 
and projects that challenged government projects and its partners. 

The processes that involved the elaboration of the Urban Plan of Dandara 
(2008-2014), the Alternative People’s Plan of the Favela da Paz (2012-2013), the 
Horto’s land and urban regularization project (2006-2011), the Vila Autódromo 
People’s Plan (2011-2016) and the Vargens People’s Plan (2016-2018), the last 
three, in Rio de Janeiro, were among recent examples in Brazil (Oliveira et al. 
2016b; Tanaka et al. 2019). 

These initiatives certainly have a history quite different from the one that culmi- 
nated in the production of community plans in the USA and the resistance to Robert 
Moses” authoritarian urbanism in New York, ubiquitous in the critical literature on 
radical and insurgent planning (Jacobs 1961; Davidoff 1965; Angotti 2007). Nor 
can they be interpreted only through the lens of the international criticism that has 
focused on the insurgency of residents in the so-called Global South, since James 
Holston (1998), with his observations on a possible ‘insurgent urbanism’ in Brazil- 
ian favelas, and Faranak Miraftab (2009, 2016), with her research in South Africa 
and Indonesia. The diverse roots of Brazilian community/insurgent planning can 
be seen especially in favelas” urbanization projects and collective self-construction 
of low-income housing in Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo in the 1960s and 1980s 
(Bonduki 2013; Tanaka 2017) or in the settlement planning of the Landless Work- 
ers’ Movement, especially from the 1990s (Faria and Pontes 2016) and of the 
Movement of People Affected by Dams in the early 2000s (Vainer 2003), among 
other initiatives. 

Based on research conducted between 2011 and 2019, Giselle Tanaka et al. 
(2019) identified a series of social conflicts in Rio de Janeiro in this period. 
Referenced on the Rio de Janeiro Observatory of Urban Conflict, it was possible 
to survey and monitor events organized by social movements fighting for housing 
in Rio de Janeiro and particularly experiences of direct involvement of researchers 
and volunteer professionals in assisting residents threatened with removal for the 
implementation of projects directly or indirectly linked to the Olympics. 


Conflict and conflictual planning 


Concepts, models and technologies that affirm and seek to implement practices to 
promote what is called “conflict prevention and mediation” have spread in Latin 
America in recent years. Training courses for conflict mediators, often called 
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‘facilitators,’ began to appear, with repeated reference to the work by Fischer and 
Ury (1981), from Harvard University.’ Important segments in the area of urban law 
are in favor of mechanisms for the prevention, mediation and arbitration of conflict 
outside the institutional-state judicial system. Mediation, negotiation and arbitra- 
tion appear as the alternative to the proceedings of a state judicial system accused 
of being slow, inefficient and costly, in analogy to the accusations made against 
public state companies as a pretext for the privatization processes that have been 
written down in the booklets of the World Bank and IMF since the 1980s. 

Prevent means “to act in anticipation of (an event or a fixed time); to anticipate 
(a need, objection, etc.); to precede; to stop or keep (from doing something); to 
keep from happening; make impossible by prior action; hinder — v/. to interpose 
an obstacle” (Webster’s Dictionary, 1988). Preventing conflicts implies, there- 
fore, the assumption that they are the bearers of damages or losses, hindrances 
and inconveniences that must be foresighted and avoided. Why should conflicts 
be the cause of harm and, for this reason, be avoided? If we transcend the judicial 
disputes sphere and think about the conflict in the sphere of social life and social 
relationships, without intending an exhaustive review of the rich existing literature, 
it would be possible to find at least two major currents about the place and the role 
of conflict in social life in the tradition of sociological thinking. 

On the one hand, there is a perspective that could be called normative, which 
understands conflict as a manifestation of social dysfunction. In a nutshell, this 
concept is based on the assumption that ‘conflict’ means a dysfunctional system or 
a systemic imbalance. A balanced, functional and properly regulated social system 
would be one in which conflicts do not appear, or, at least, in which conflicts are 
few in number and trigger arenas and objects that do not concern the very foun- 
dations of social organization, or, if preferred, focus on dynamics or segments, 
aspects or secondary dimensions, which are not very significant in the structuring 
and reproduction of the system. The Parsonian functionalist school that ruled the 
Anglo-Saxon academy in the second half of the last century, and still exerts great 
influence, sees the conflict as a symptom of a systemic dysfunction and, therefore, 
something problematic and, potentially, threatening (cf., e.g., Parsons 1949). 

Another, antipode, perspective would say that a system is more powerful and 
dynamic when it is capable of generating conflicts. Instead of signaling dysfunc- 
tions and imbalances, conflicts would constitute dynamics, processes and social 
subjects that enable and operate the permanent improvement of the system or, in 
some perspectives, its overcoming — through reforms or revolutions. The famous 
passage with which Marx and Engels, in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, claim 
that “the history of all hitherto existing Society is the history of class struggles” 
continues: 


Oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, 
carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each 
time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in 
the common ruin of the contending classes. 

(Marx and Engels 1848) 
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Here, conflict, understood as class struggle, latent or not, is not only constitutive of 
social life but also seen as positive, as it bears the possibility of radical transforma- 
tions (also see Misse 1981). 

As in almost all polarities, there are intermediate positions. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Georg Simmel (1904) saw conflict as an essential element of socialization. 
Seymour Martin Lipset (1985), an important American liberal thinker, claims that 
there is no radical opposition between Marx and Parsons. But both Simmel and 
Lipset consider that conflict is virtuous and dynamic, whenever and as long as it 
takes place within certain limits. 

Concepts that the city in the globalized world is the mirror image of capitalist 
companies in competition in a — world, continental, national or regional, as the 
case may be — market of cities have been progressively spread and imposed since 
the 1990s (Vainer 2000a, 2000b). Faced with the globalization process and what 
was seen as an inexorable (for some, desirable) weakening of national states, cit- 
ies would be condemned to a dispute to conquer a space of competitive global 
insertion. In this ideological context, strategic planning, as a model and planning 
method, presents itself as an alternative precisely because it has been created and 
tested in the corporate world, in private companies. Conceived at Harvard Business 
School, it was transposed to the public sector and to cities.’ 

The competitive city must necessarily be able to be cohesive, in other words, it 
must be able to contain its conflict by generating a consensus of the entire popula- 
tion. Consensus is essential for the city to be united for any dispute with other cit- 
ies, so that it can attract capital and tourists. Thus, one of the conditions for success 
is “the joint will and the public consensus for the city to take a leap forward [...]” 
(Castells and Borja 1996, 156). It would therefore be necessary to “overcome the 
confrontations between actors related to day-to-day conflicts” (Castells and Borja 
1996, 166) and build and “find an operative public-private consensus” (Forn 1993). 

The banning of politics and conflict is, therefore, an element of urban strategic 
planning, conceived as “a consensual project that slightly transcends the field of 
political party affiliations and that can guarantee investors the permanence of cer- 
tain choices” (Ascher 1994, 91). 

It is not difficult to understand how friendly and convergent the proposals, mod- 
els, rhetoric and technologies of “conflict prevention and mediation” met with the 
new city models, rhetoric and technologies of urban strategic planning. In the case 
of Brazil, under the coalition government led by the Workers’ Party, a Group for 
the Prevention and Negotiation of Land Conflicts was created within the scope of 
the National Council of Cities and, in several cities, especially in the low-income 
neighborhoods and favelas, quasi-judicial bodies, police organizations and non- 
governmental organizations began to promote processes of “negotiated conflict 
resolution,” which could have domestic fights and disputes between neighbors to 
processes of removal of residents in areas of interest to real estate or targets of large 
projects as their purpose. 

But despite all efforts, conflicts have not disappeared from this negotiating city, 
that is, simultaneously at the service of businesses and aimed at eliminating conflict 
through negotiated conflict resolution. In Rio de Janeiro, the first Latin American 
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city to proudly display its Strategic Plan, prepared with the consultancy of those 
who brought the ‘victorious’ experience of Barcelona to the tropics, conflicts tended 
to multiply and intensify in the face of urban projects that should prepare the city to 
host major events: the Pan American Games (2007), Military World Games (2011), 
Soccer World Cup (2014) and Olympic and Paralympic Games (2016).!º 

In this context of accelerated subordination of the city to major projects, to the 
transnational mega-event industry and to large landowners and large contractors, 
an original experience of autonomous planning emerged, along the lines of what 
some authors have been calling “radical” or “insurgent” planning (Holston 1998; 
Sandercock 1998, 1999; Angotti 2008; Miraftab 2009; Yiftachel 2012; Yiftachel 
et al. 2013; Meir 2015), and which here we prefer to call “conflictual planning.” 
These are processes, methodologies and practices that associate and subordinate 
the rhythms and ways of planning urban spaces to the process of struggles (Vainer 
et al., 2013; Tanaka, 2017). 

As a theory and perspective, as an innovative concept, methodology and prac- 
tice of urban planning, conflictual planning conceives and triggers urban conflict 
as a foundation, information and dynamics on which, and from which, policies, 
plans and projects are built. And, perhaps above all, on which and from which, 
a new planning subject is constructed — a social collective, capable of a political 
agency in the city. The negotiating proposals assume that the actors of the game 
are on the field and that they are equipotent; the conflictual planning supposes and 
proposes that subordinate, counter-hegemonic subjects are only built in the very 
process of conflict, of struggle. In the sense that Edward Palmer Thompson gave 
his monumental work The Making of English Working Class (1991), the conflictual 
planning states that in the social conflict, and only in it, it is possible to unfold the 
“making” process of collective actors capable and able to promote a right to the city 
that is much more than the right to integrate and enjoy the benefits of the city that 
is there, a right to the city that is configured as self-management and that prefigures 
urban society in its future. 

In this perspective, the analysis that this chapter proposes about the conflictual 
planning experience conducted by the Vila Autódromo Fishermen and Residents 
Association in Rio de Janeiro is also, and perhaps above all, the search to under- 
stand how the planner, and the autonomous, counter-hegemonic collective subject 
was constituted, who dared to challenge and contest apparently indisputable forces, 
and who made the Vila Autódromo People’s Plan such a striking example of the 
richness and potentialities of conflictual processes in the construction of a new city 
and a new way of planning. 


Vila Autódromo, the plan and the conflict: emergence and 
affirmation of new collective agents 


The present section is driven by a thesis: Vila Autódromo, a low-income neigh- 
borhood in the city of Rio de Janeiro, a contiguous and preexisting place close to 
the Olympic Park of the Rio 2016 Games, a territory targeted by the great inter- 
ests that moved and still move the current restructuring of the space, can be taken 
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as a reference of conflictual space. Its residents, as subjects of the production of 
space, used several instruments, resources and strategies to resist the city project 
of the so-called “Olympic urbanism’ to reinvent the space and reinsert it in the 
public sphere at the local, metropolitan, regional, national and, in a sense, inter- 
national level. 

It is estimated that a large part of the political strength of this experience, made 
an emblem of the popular resistance to the 2016 Games, is positioned in the imagi- 
native capacity to disfigure, in different dimensions, the codes of power and recon- 
figure the urban territory as a struggling land, built in the political process. 

To develop the reflection, this section presents a brief characterization of Vila 
Autódromo as a disputed territory and shows the media as an active instrument in 
the production of space, the institutional violence in the territory as strategies of 
power, the choice of places and spaces for the communication of the resistance, as 
well as the “territorial insurgency grammars” as messages in dispute. 


We are not a threat to the environment, the landscape or the safety of anyone. 

We threaten only those who want to violate our constitutional right to hous- 

ing. We are a threat only to those who want to speculate with urban land and 

to the politicians who serve their interests. They have their plan, which wants 

to wipe us off the map. We have our plan, which affirms our right to continue 
to exist. Our history of resistance now continues in our People’s Plan. 

(Altair Guimarães, President of the Vila Autódromo 

Residents Association in the video testimony “Vila Autódromo: 

a neighborhood marked for living”) 


Vila Autódromo is located in an area owned by the Government of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro on the banks of the Jacarepaguá Lagoon, in Barra da Tijuca, the main 
area of real estate production expansion for medium and high income in Rio de 
Janeiro. The Olympic Park, the area for the main cluster of sports teams for the 
2016 Olympics, was also built on the public land next to the settlement. 

Vila Autódromo was a small low-income settlement with about 1,300 residents 
in 2009 when Rio de Janeiro was announced as the host of the 2016 Olympic 
Games. Since 1993, the population had resisted the initiatives of the City Hall, 
which, with very varied justifications," intended to remove the settlement com- 
pletely. As of 2009, the threats became progressively more intense. 

The consortium that won the bid for the Olympic Park real estate project was 
formed by two of the largest public construction works contractors in Brazil — 
Odebrecht and Andrade Gutierrez — and by the company Carvalho Hosken S.A., 
a large landowner in Barra da Tijuca, especially in the neighborhoods of the Olym- 
pic Park. It is on the land of Carvalho Hosken S.A. that, in May 2016, the con- 
struction of Vila dos Atletas (Athletes” Village) was being completed, a residential 
development launched with the suggestive name of ‘Pure Island.” How can the City 
Hall deny such powerful partners? And, for their part, what did the residents of Vila 
Autódromo try to deny when the removal tractors became increasingly threatening 
every day? And how was that experience lived? 
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In fact, Vila Autödromo’s resistance strategies triggered various resources that 
aggregated from internal mobilization to the cooperation of allies and supporters 
that covered social movements and articulations,'? alternative media, representa- 
tives of municipal legislative mandates, technical advisors, individual activists 
and public institutions, such as the Public Defender’s Office of the State, which 
has been legally defending the community since the 1990s (Vainer et al. 2013; 
Oliveira, Bienenstein and Tanaka 2016a). 

Among the strategies developed by the residents, the development of the Vila 
Autödromo People’s Plan stands out. The plan was prepared with the assistance 
of two federal universities and sought to demonstrate the compatibility between 
the permanence ofthe community and the implantation of venues for the Olympic 
Games. As the official justifications were based on supposedly “technical” argu- 
ments, especially those related to environmental protection or the impossibility 
of an urbanization project, the university — an authority with social recognition 
in the scientific and technical field — was seen by residents as a necessary support 
to certify the possibility and the viability of the conditions of permanence of the 
whole community. 

The Vila Autödromo People’s Plan rejected the involuntary removal of any 
resident and its elaboration involved conducting field research, applying question- 
naires, analyzing documents, aerial photos and cartographic bases and a discussion 
process that culminated in the production of proposals in areas such as housing, 
sanitation, infrastructure, environment, public services and cultural and commu- 
nity development, as well as in the definition of people’s organization and com- 
munication strategies (AMPVA 2012). 

In the Vila Autödromo planning, it was the context and nature of the conflict 
that guided the planning process, the content of the proposals and even the design 
of the projects (Vainer et al. 2013). For this reason, it can be read as a ‘conflict- 
ual planning” process, in contrast not only to the participatory planning processes 
produced in the “invited” spaces of public agencies (Miraftab 2009), but also with 
certain autonomous developments, qualified as ‘insurgent’ or ‘radical,’ which rely 
on documents, strategies or specific guidelines that remain minimally changed 
throughout the process. 

In Vila Autödromo’s case, the dynamics of the conflict led insurgent subjects to 
define new political spaces in different places and on multiple and simultaneous 
scales. Public acts were held in highly visible urban spaces, such as the central area 
of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Religious celebrations and rituals of the neighbor- 
hood’s social life began to be deliberately inscribed in new spaces, such as that of 
the iconic Copacabana Beach, more than 30 km away, crossing scales in search of 
recognition of the struggle of the low-income neighborhood. In turn, local leaders 
sought, several times, spaces for enunciation and legitimation of their struggle and 
participated in national sessions, such as the Senate Human Rights Commission, 
in September 2015, and international sessions, such as the Assembly of the United 
Nations in Geneva in June 2016. 

Successive meeting attempts, formalized in protocols at the municipal and 
state governments’ departments, or meetings held at the City Hall and the Institute 
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of Land of Rio de Janeiro, reveal that there has been a permanent movement of 
the subjects of conflict over the years and on several scales among the “invented 
spaces” of resistance, occupations and insurgencies and the “invited spaces” of pub- 
lic institutions in which they sought to broaden the chances of negotiating the plan. 
In this process, the analytical pair of ‘invited spaces’ and ‘invented spaces,’ by 
Faranak Miraftab (2004), characterized this intense and necessary transit between 
the first — formal spaces of participation — and the second — those created and 
forged in the resistance. In this movement, the subjects of the conflict sought to 
redefine possibilities, activate instruments and occupy spaces in different situations 
of confrontation. 

The first document with the main principles and proposals of the People’s Plan 
was concluded just two months after the beginning of the planning process and the 
permanent clash with the City Hall required adjustments to the uncertain temporal- 
ity in the imprecise and unforeseen stages of the struggle and resistance process of 
the residents. 

According to the dynamics of the conflict, the struggle emphasized the legal 
field — with the support of the Public Defender’s Office — or the promotion of 
political articulations with other movements affected by mega-events, or through 
broader social articulations as the realization of cultural events and parties, public 
demonstrations, among other actions. 

It is highlighted in an analysis that began with the announcement of Rio de 
Janeiro’s successful candidacy for the Olympic Games in 2009 and ended in 2016 
that the relative cohesion of the 20 families that resisted in Vila Autödromo until 
the end is an unprecedented fact in processes of the removal the low-income set- 
tlements in Rio de Janeiro. Albeit with varied, alternating and volatile internal 
divisions — this cohesion is emphasized in view of the dispersion of residents vio- 
lently removed or indemnified with values close to or equal to those of the market. 

Instead of the desolation of the almost total destruction of the community (only 
20 houses remained in May 2016), it was preferred in this chapter to emphasize the 
possibilities of learning and emancipation that transformed all those who participated 
in the process — residents and supporters. The material achievement and symbolism 
of the victory of those 20 families are also noteworthy; their resistance led to the 
commitment signed in a contract by the City Hall with the Public Defender’s Office 
which guaranteed the realization of an urbanization and construction project in the 
Vila Autödromo’s territory, with new houses on individual lots for all resistant fami- 
lies, residences with dimensions and characteristics much more favorable than those 
offered in the housing complex constructed by the City Hall in another area. 

The apparatus of symbolic production triggered, driven by the coalition of 
forces that commanded this city project — businesspeople, politicians from differ- 
ent spheres of government, the International Olympic Committee and the business 
media — and promoted the transformation of the city into a theme park, with images 
of spaces that would be consumed on a global scale, a kind of “urbanalization” 
(Muñoz 2008) of ‘Marvelous’ and, since then, ‘Olympic’ city of Rio de Janeiro. 
‘Pacified’ scenarios, diluted differences, erased inequalities and homogenized 
values have long-term consequences, as pointed out by Sanchez and Broudehoux 
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(2013) and Broudehoux (2014), from studies of the Beijing (2008) and Rio de 
Janeiro Olympics (2016). The spectacularization of the space and the branding of 
the place have their counterfaces, with effects on the appropriation of public spaces, 
the construction of citizenship and the conquests of urban rights was noticed the 
intense performance of the national hegemonic media groups, which sought to sell 
the renewed and pacified city, was noticed regarding the operation of this ‘specta- 
cle machine’ (Oliveira 2015). 


Final remarks 


The global, the local and the national are connected in Vila Autödromo’s struggle 
strategies and reflect and represent the realities of the various places made invis- 
ible by power. The Vila Autódromo People’s Plan, which has been transformed and 
updated overtime to illustrate the changes imposed by demolitions, was the first polit- 
ical action that showed the community as a place that exists, resists and has rights 
that were being systematically disrespected by the public authority. The residents of 
Vila Autódromo restructured their territory daily for more than seven years, based 
on visible and invisible actions that actively responded to the materiality of violence 
and coercion evidenced by the gradual and intentional degradation of social space. 

It becomes useful here to resort to the category of ‘territorial grammar’ sug- 
gested by Guterman, Sanchez and Laiber (2015, 110), which seeks to motivate 
relational analyzes in space by mapping territorial actions of the subjects of the 
dominant coalition and the urban resistance field. Such a category is defined as a 
set of combined and recognizable actions in the territories, in their spatial inscrip- 
tions and displacements, the trans-scalar relationships that the subjects establish, 
their locational choices according to different conjunctures, the use of communica- 
tional instruments in public spaces, triggering counterpoints to the official images 
of places, the subversion of traditional meanings attributed to urban places and 
emblematic buildings, the search for centrality even under the spotlight of the main 
corporate media, for the careful territorial registration of conflicts. The inventive 
grammar of the residents of Vila Autódromo as a collective subject, through the 
plan and its related spatial actions, challenges the so-called “power geometries’ 
(Massey 2008), whether in corpographies'* and micro-resistances or in large mani- 
festations in public spaces. Thus, they interfere in the subjects’ relational forms in 
the search for the widening of democracy in the space of the metropolis. 

Six years after the Olympic Games, the residents who remained in the 20 houses 
built in the first phase continue to give new meaning to the space. Only in 2022 did 
they conquer the second phase of the urbanization work agreed with the City Hall 
based on the Popular Plan reference: the building to house the cultural center, the 
playground and the sports court. From a historical perspective, residents see their 
struggle as successful, however, unfinished. It continues to inspire urban activ- 
ism in other popular communities in the metropolis and is not only considered 
in the collective memory as a struggle against the Olympic City. In Vila Autó- 
dromo’s fight for housing and the right to the city, political action continues to be 
materialized, exposed and updated in the territory. 
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The Vila Autódromo People’s Plan sought to disfigure the codes of power and 
reconfigure the territory in the resistance. If the space is built from the multiplic- 
ity of social relationships on all scales, from the global to those of the city, the 
neighborhoods and the house, the plan constituted the historic opportunity not only 
to rebuild the place — formerly scorched earth — but also to (re)inscribe it in a set 
of relationships and scales that place Vila Autódromo as a struggle known and 
debated throughout Brazil, but also in Latin America and other peripheral coun- 
tries, in addition to being raised to an emblematic case in certain international 
spheres, in the defense of human rights and the right to housing. 

It is not intended that the conflictual planning — as carried on by the Vila Autó- 
dromo Fishermen and Residents Association, and also in some other locations in 
Rio de Janeiro — constitutes a new model, in addition to other models that have 
been proposed as an alternative to technocratic and authoritarian planning, because, 
after all, the authors are not looking for an alternative model but for alternatives to 
the models. 

Miraftab (2009) upholds the “ideal of justice” in insurgent planning. More than 
a model, a general principle. Planning can operate in certain conflict contexts as 
a process through which collective agents are built and experience the possibility 
and potential of an urban utopia: the self-managed city, the city that projects life, 
desires and collective resistance of those who do not submit. Experimental utopia, 
an oxymoron through which Lefebvre drew attention to the understanding that the 
urban revolution is, can be experienced and is not just a dream of the future. 


Notes 


1 “We could [...] call ‘experimental utopia” the exploration of the human possible, with 
the help of the image and the imagination, accompanied by an incessant criticism and 
an incessant reference to the given problematic in the “real?” (Lefebvre 1961). 


Because this right to the city, of course, also means an effective participation — 
conquered and not granted — of inhabitants and city dwellers in decisions and urban 
planning projects. Urban self-management, an innovative concept at the time, which 
he [Henri Lefebvre] was one of the first to formulate and defend, and which would 
be taken up as a watchword in the urban struggles of the 1970s, constituted the basis 
of this right to the city, supposed to realize the “urban society” in the making. 
(Busquet 2012) 


2 This epopee is apologetically narrated in the official documents of the federal and 
municipal governments on the legacies of Pan 2007 and the 2016 Olympics and, criti- 
cally, by several authors, such as Eduardo Nobre, Gilmar Mascarenhas, Giselle Tanaka, 
Glauco Bienenstein and Nelma Gusmão de Oliveira. 

3 The same company often presented itself as a contractor, developer and landowner in 
articulations involving some of the largest companies in the country, as is the case of the 
Odebrecht group. 

4 Dandara was the name given to the planned occupation of an area of 31 hectares in the 
city of Belo Horizonte, conducted by an articulation of social movements; the elabo- 
ration of an alternative people’s plan was one of the resistance strategies of the Favela 
Vila da Paz, threatened with removal by the construction works of a 2014 World Cup 
stadium in São Paulo (Oliveira et al. 2016b); the Horto Florestal Regularization Pro- 
ject was designed to support the permanence of a low-income locality threatened by 
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real estate interests supported by environmental justifications; the Vargens People’s 
Plan was prepared by a social articulation in opposition to the bill of the City of Rio 
de Janeiro that stimulates the real estate promotion in an area of great environmental 
fragility. 

A criticism of the term’s adoption with reference to the favelas of Rio de Janeiro can be 
found in Tanaka et al. (2018). 

According to the website (http://www.observaconflitosrio.ippur.ufr).br/observa2019/ 
fox/index.php), the Observatory of Urban Conflicts in the City of Rio de Janeiro 
“registers and disseminates public collective demonstrations that have the city as a 
space and object of their claims.” 

The role played by Harvard University as a true think tank in the formulation and dis- 
semination of models that will be incorporated into the neoliberal vade mecum is note- 
worthy, from all points of view. As will be seen later, the formulation and dissemination 
of strategic planning methodologies by Harvard Business School at about the same time 
as Fischer and Ury’s work (Novais Lima Junior 2010) is a prime example. 

Originating in the (private) resolution of commercial conflicts between large corpora- 
tions (Dezalay and Garth 1996) and driven by the approval of the Ley Modelo of the 
United Nations Commission on International Trade Law (1985), there was a wave of 
adhesions to the Convention of New York on the execution of foreign arbitral awards 
(1958) and reforms for the adoption of negotiation and arbitration processes outside the 
formal state judicial systems from 1990 onward. 

The performance of the Catalan consultants and the company TUBSA — Tecnologies 
Urbanas Barcelona SA — was decisive, hired by a business consortium to prepare the 
Strategic Plan of Rio de Janeiro (Vainer 2000b). 

The first Strategic Plan, advised by TUBSA, reads: “The sporting tradition in Rio and 
its natural and human resources allow you to launch your candidacy to host the 2004 
Olympic Games, with excellent possibilities. And, following the example of other cit- 
ies, to enjoy the games for your transformation” (Prefeitura da Cidade 1996, 52). Rio 
de Janeiro submitted its candidacy to host the 2004 Olympic Games in 1996, also with 
consultancy from the Catalan company and with the participation of the same Jordi 
Borja and Manuel de Forn who had advised the Strategic Plan (Vainer 2016). 

About this point, see Vainer et al. (2013). 

It is worth mentioning the performance of the Rio de Janeiro’s People’s Committee on 
the World Cup and Olympics, which, since the beginning of the pressure for removal, 
has been following and supporting the resistance of the residents of Vila Autódromo. 
The Committee is formed by a group of “social movements, NGOs, academic insti- 
tutions, communities’ leaders and those affected by the arbitrary actions of the city” 
(CPCO-RJ 2014). 

Corpographia is a Brazilian term, understood as a processual concept of the urban body 
in the urban space. See Britto and Jacques (2014, 4). 

In December 2013, the Vila Autódromo People’s Plan was the big winner of the Deutsche 
Bank Urban Age Award, promoted by the British University London School of Econom- 
ics and Social Sciences. Among the more than 160 plans and projects oriented to various 
poor areas of the metropolis, the Vila Autódromo People’s Plan explained the collective 
agents that mobilized planning as an effective instrument of resistance. 
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5 The transformation of the 
“Valongo Complex’ 


New perspectives on the historic port 
area of Rio de Janeiro 


Clemens van Loyen 


Introduction 


The ‘Valongo Complex’ (Complexo do Valongo) in the old port area of Rio de 
Janeiro is the “most impressive place of remembrance of the African diaspora out- 
side the continent” (IPHAN 2016, 13). According to the UNESCO World Heritage 
Committee, it will become one of the best-documented sites of the transatlan- 
tic slave trade in the history of slavery (IPHAN 2016, 13). Its importance had 
remained hidden in Rio’s public memory over the last two hundred years because 
of attempts to ‘beautify’ the city through ‘modernization’ and ‘civilization’ along 
European lines (Meade 1997, 84). 

In addition to the violent and repressive policies of the state of Rio and the 
private sector (Faulhaber and Azevedo 2015), the Afro-descendent population of 
the waterfront had long been ignored and become accustomed to social and cul- 
tural neglect by state and local authorities (Cardoso et al. 1987). Under the guise 
of neglect, however, numerous cultural and neighborhood initiatives were able to 
develop (Guimaraes 2014). That is why the state’s decades-long discourse about the 
emptiness, remoteness, abandonment and depravity of the waterfront has actually 
come to naught. When the current urban renewal project called Porto Maravilha 
(Wonder Port) began in 2009, it had little interest in honoring the archaeological 
and cultural heritage of Afro-Brazilians. This changed abruptly with the media’s 
valorization of the Valongo Wharf excavation as a so-called ‘rediscovery’ in 2011 
(Lima 2013, 184). 

Slavery, sometimes romanticized as ‘humane’ in official Brazilian historiog- 
raphy (Nascimento 2019, 36), had taken a back seat to racial inequality in Bra- 
zil, although it was, of course, the main cause of the latter (Schwarcz 2019). 
The thesis of the supposedly ‘softer’ slavery originates from the travel impres- 
sions of European naturalists at the beginning of the 19th century, especially the 
French naturalist Auguste de Saint-Hilaire, who came to Brazil in 1816 and drew 
a highly distorted picture of slavery in his writings (Versiani 2007). The histori- 
cal fact of slavery was often concealed even by its descendants because they still 
suffered from the pain it had caused them (Sheriff 2001, 65). Given recent find- 
ings on the logistics of slavery in Rio (Tavares, Rodrigues-Carvalho and Lessa 
2020) and current debates on antiracism and empowerment related to the claim of 
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amefricanidade — an identity-building anti-colonial construct that emphasizes the 
importance of Africa in shaping the culture of the Americas (Gonzalez 1988, 71) — 
the material and symbolic transformation of the Valongo Complex needs to be 
examined both historically and socially. 

This paper, as part of the interdisciplinary Urban Ethics Research Group (Ege 
and Moser 2020), examines the agents of this transformation and searches for the 
discourses and strategies used to create a narrative around the Valongo Complex as 
an approach to understanding Brazilian history, which has been marked by oppres- 
sion and resistance over nearly three centuries. To this end, a concept of Brazilian 
cultural history was specifically developed and adapted to urban research. It is 
intended to show a way in which urban and social processes can be interpreted 
together and, thus, make a reading of Brazilian history possible that does not level 
out but is able to endure contrasts. Finally, the paper shows how the practices of 
heritage and memory construction are intertwined with various claims to recogni- 
tion and visibility in Rio’s waterfront. 

The chapter is based on several months of field research in Rio de Janeiro from 
2018 to 2020, during which open and participant observations were made, semi- 
structured interviews were conducted, official documents related to the Porto 
Maravilha project were analyzed and specialized literature was studied. The theo- 
retical and methodological input comes from the fields of cultural studies, history, 
anthropology, literature and urban studies. 

The paper is structured as follows: In addition to a general introduction to 
the topic in its temporal and spatial dimensions, the first part is concerned with 
approaching the transformation processes at the Valongo from the perspective of 
urban ethics. Furthermore, the concept of ‘urbanophagy’ is introduced as an ana- 
lytical category under which these processes will be examined. In this way, the 
chapter aims to make a theoretical contribution to the understanding of urban trans- 
formation processes that, although often grounded in European-Western models, 
can find their explanation in cultural-historical approaches that have their origins in 
non-European thought and seek to invite a change of perspective. The second part 
is dedicated to the transformations in the historical course, unfolding the different 
facets of urbanophagy. It shows that urbanophagic processes in the reappraisal of 
slavery and its consequences become tangible in very different dimensions, espe- 
cially materially, mentally, topographically and culturally. The concluding remarks 
summarize the analysis and its underlying theory, proving, once again, that the 
transformation at the Valongo Complex is far from complete and the attempts to 
reconcile Brazilian society with itself cannot be left behind ritually emptied prac- 
tices of recognition. 


Urban ethics and the concept of ‘urbanophagy’ as 
an analytical framework 


To begin, I will show why the Valongo must be studied from the perspective of 
urban ethics by attempting to connect the urban, concretely visible material of 
the Valongo Complex with the underlying question of the psychological, which 
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resonates above all in the word ‘complex.’ The complex, in its specific materiality, 
is associated with a particular space in the port area of Rio, which bears the name 
“Valongo,” composed of the words ‘valley’ (vale) and ‘long’ (longo). According 
to historical documents and oral testimonies, the compound means ‘long valley’ 
and refers to the large extension of the space during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
which, apart from the Wharf built around 1811, was characterized mainly by slave 
sales houses, slave markets, hospitals and a slave cemetery (Honorato 2019, 38). 
The name ‘Valongo’ symbolizes the long path of suffering that the enslaved had to 
take on their way from Africa to the New World, a path which they often did not 
survive. To this day, many stories are entwined around the former places of slavery. 
The street where the Valongo Wharf is located is now called Rua Camerino, pre- 
sumably in reference to the Spanish word camerino, which means dressing room 
and cynically alludes to the context in which Africans were forced to give up their 
names and biographical histories when they became enslaved. Other sources refer 
to an accountant named Francisco Camerino, who became a war hero in the Bra- 
zilian war against Paraguay (1864-1870). In summary, the topographical designa- 
tion of the Valongo has often been the subject of historical controversy, as it has 
undergone new meanings and reinterpretations over time due to political and social 
circumstances (Gerson 2000, 157). 

The Valongo Wharf relates in its material dimension to what is called the ‘ethics 
of the urban’ (Diirr et al. 2020, 3), in the sense that there were politically, aestheti- 
cally and morally guided reasons to silence and transform the historical narrative 
of slavery commonly associated with inhuman and unethical practices. In the ana- 
lytically double-grounded case of the ‘Valongo Complex,’ this happened in terms 
of its material aspects and its spatial representation of social order of the time, 
primarily by simply building over the past, adding two different layers of history to 
the Wharf, each of which silenced the previous one. The space was reordered and 
regulated as the rulers of the time deemed appropriate to maintain public decency 
and, regarding the first remodeling of the Wharf beginning in the 1830s, to comply 
with the insistence of the English Crown, which wanted to prohibit the transatlan- 
tic slave trade less out of philanthropy than out of economic interest. The British 
woman Maria Graham may have been a philanthropic exception here. Among the 
many other travelers and explorers who visited Rio in the early 19th century, she 
stood out for her humanity and empathy, although she also had a Eurocentric and 
evolutionist perspective. Her travel diary, in which she reported on life at the royal 
court of Dom Pedro and Dona Leopoldina at that time, recorded her impressions of 
the Valongo Wharf. In it, she described the slaves as ‘poor creatures’ and points out 
the ‘evils’ of this form of human trafficking (Graham [1824] 2021). She possessed 
a keen sense of the social dislocations that would follow slavery. However, she was 
also intellectually a ‘child’ of her time and, moreover, powerless in her position to 
change anything. 

The term ‘complex’ in psychology (Wirtz 2017) applies to emotions, wishes, 
memories and imaginaries about a particular topic. In the case at hand, it refers to 
the memories of slavery and other issues related to it, such as racism, the myth of 
a ‘racial democracy,’ and the repression of the exercise of Afro-Brazilian beliefs 
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and practices. As for the psychological aspects of the ‘complex,’ the transformation 
around the Valongo has been driven by the desire for national identity, a state order 
built on notions of historical, cultural and racial mixture, portraying Brazil inside 
and outside the country as a “racial democracy’ (Miki 2018, 5). The term dates back 
to the Brazilian Empire (1822-1889), with its idea of ‘whitening,’ and was then 
positively incorporated into the dictatorial system of rule under Getúlio Vargas 
in the 1930s (Van Loyen 2018, 106). It reflects the idea that “national unity’ and 
“nation-building” could succeed via the construction of a national culture accompa- 
nied by a cultural heritage policy focused on material goods — “made of stone and 
lime” (Fonseca 2019a, 81) — as advocated by Brazilian modernists since the 1930s 
(Clarke et al. 2014, 113). The idea should then be shared as widely as possible 
by the different sectors of society, that is, by both the state and civil society and 
its relevant actors. In a sense, the resolution of the “complex” would be achieved 
if all disputing groups could come to a consensus. This would make claims for 
reparations, recognition and visibility superfluous. Ethnic diversity and the associ- 
ated conflicts would then fit into the harmonious idea of Brazil as a country where 
slavery would have been less brutal, where racism would have been virtually non- 
existent, and where socio-spatial segregation would have been far less pronounced 
than in the black ghettos of the USA or the townships of South Africa. Mind games 
like these led to representations embedded in oversized graffiti, such as Eduardo 
Kobra’s 2016 mural ‘Ethnicities’ (Etnias) on Rio’s waterfront, which is a clear 
allusion to harmonious coexistence in an imaginary world society. The Valongo 
Complex remains stuck in its desire for visibility and claims for reparation through 
these discursive strategies and the suggestive images they evoke. 

The entire urban environment, the old warehouses, the Valongo Garden, the 
listed sites in the port area within the Valongo Complex and the newly built 
infrastructure — such as the giant wheel, the aquarium, the commercial buildings, 
the promenade with its small stalls and the cruise piers — continue to be the subject 
of ethical negotiations. These clashes, alliances and conflicts take place in a variety 
of social and governmental spheres, including media agencies, antiracist institu- 
tions, public power, the market, academia and other discursive spheres (Sánchez 
et al. 2020). It should be said that these negotiations are not so much along political 
lines, but along racial, social, legal, religious and territorial differences. Their reso- 
lution can be bundled in the term of recognition, that is, in the advocacy of a just 
form of remembrance of the transatlantic slave trade. The latter characterized the 
city for centuries, and it was only through it that Rio was able to become the capi- 
tal of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil and the Algarves (1815-1821), the 
Empire of Brazil (1822-1889), and later of the various republican regimes of Bra- 
zil (from 1889). In 1960, Rio finally lost its status as capital to Brasília and, from 
then on, sought new ways of national and international recognition through urban 
redevelopment projects such as the Porto Maravilha, which brought the Valongo 
Complex and the transatlantic slave trade back into the public consciousness. 

To achieve a just way of remembering, according to Afro-Brazilian movements, 
it is necessary to recognize the different ethnic groups that were forcibly brought 
to Brazil from Africa in their diversity as the largest ‘African diaspora” outside of 
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Africa. This is all the truer when considering that more than half of the inhabitants 
in Brazil, and especially in Rio, are of African descent. Although the term ‘Little 
Africa’ (Pequena África) is used in territorial allocation to the Valongo Complex 
and represents at least a symbolic-spatial recognition of people of African descent, 
this diminutive form is, nonetheless, inappropriate because it undermines not only 
the full territorial recognition but also the contribution of the African-descended 
population to the Brazilian nation. However, the term has a utopian, mythical char- 
acter for many Afro-Brazilians, and has become inscribed in notions of a better and 
Juster life in which the traumatic experiences of slavery and the social ostracism of 
being ‘lazy,’ ‘dirty’ and ‘dangerous’ would finally belong to the past. Above all, it 
is an expression of resistance to state paternalism, which allows the descendants of 
formerly enslaved people to make claims for territorial, religious and ethnic recog- 
nition (Guimarães 2014, 25). Understood in this way, the designation proves to be 
an urban-ethical resonance space in which the desires, hopes and demands of the 
Afro-Brazilian community are articulated. The term “Little Africa” and its socio- 
geographical boundaries originally go back to Heitor dos Prazeres, a famous samba 
composer of the 1920s, as the area around the port and the Valongo was histori- 
cally inhabited mainly by descendants of Africans or Brazilian inland migrants of 
African origin (Mora 1997, 92). However, the designation falsely suggests to some 
residents that it is a kind of enclave of Africanness in which they live. This, in turn, 
creates an artificial separation between “white” and “black” territories. After all, the 
boundaries between black and white are not so precise in Rio. There are numer- 
ous shades of gray and other ethnic groups in Little Africa (Guimarães 2014), just 
as there are poor white residents in the port area of Little Africa and rich black 
residents. But according to cultural scholar Rafael Cardoso, a physical and mental 
separation could be an obstacle to the recognition that the Brazilian nation should 
never be thought of without the contribution of Afro-Brazilian culture and heritage 
(Cardoso 2021, 28). In this respect, the urban and social transformation processes 
at the port and the Valongo Complex are the subject of urban-ethical debates and, 
therefore, constitute an “ethical project (Ege and Moser 2020, 7), since they are not 
primarily guided by the primacy of politics, even though they naturally take place 
under highly political conditions. 

After this brief historical outline, it should have become clear that the urban 
history of Rio de Janeiro and that of the Valongo Complex cannot be understood 
without examining certain historical traces. By this, I mean layers of time that 
are observable in their materiality, for example, in the form of the stones used 
to build the two wharves. The traces of a past can be seen, on the one hand, in 
not only urban forms but also everyday practices, such as ritual dances, purifica- 
tions, consecrations and commemorations performed on these stones (Hiernaux 
2013, 379; Souty 2018). On the other hand, certain events have become inscribed 
in people’s memories and triggered complexes and traumas. Following cultural 
studies and the metaphor of cultural anthropophagy from the artistic movement of 
Brazilian modernism under its “undisputed leader” Oswald de Andrade (Cardoso 
2019, 279), I speak of ‘urbanophagy’ in not only the materially observable but also 
the cognitively occurring transformation processes. Since Brazilian culture has its 
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own unique way of dealing with cultural goods by ‘devouring’ external influences 
in order to recreate them, urbanophagy and anthropophagy mean a ‘cultural tech- 
nique’ (Strasser 2021, 16). Regarding this urban-ethical case, urbanophagy, which 
derives from anthropophagy, represents a kind of toolbox to understand Rio’s 
urban history, with its rapid succession of ruptures with the past, typical of the era 
of industrial metropolises that destroy and recycle lifeworlds and environments. 

In the concept presented here, ‘urbanity’ as part of urbanophagy encompasses, 
on the one hand, the materiality of the city, such as squares, gardens, streets and 
buildings; on the other hand, the way in which a place is filled with life. Accord- 
ing to urban researcher Paulo Rheingantz (2012, 136), the experience of urbanity 
depends on the particular lifeworld of its inhabitants, on their experiences, moods, 
desires, hopes and ideas about space, as well as on the relationship and interaction 
between the ‘human’ and the ‘nonhuman,’ including the physical materiality of 
the city. Urbanity, thus, takes on a very dynamic character that oscillates between 
flowing and pausing, between building up and breaking down, between remember- 
ing and forgetting. There have been repeated entanglements and appropriations 
of urban space in the course of Rio’s urban history, as in many other cities, and, 
beyond that, of people and their cultural practices. Such “urbanophagic” processes 
are visible today in the struggles for the appropriation of Afro-Brazilian heritage, 
for the struggle of memory and interpretive sovereignty of a never-ending history 
of exploitation, and in the urban structural changes in the course of Porto Mara- 
vilha. Adding to this subterranean seething past is the fact that the new wharf and, 
later, the new square were built on the ruins of the old Valongo site. 

The concept of urbanophagy ties in with the notion of Latin American urban- 
ism, which conceives of the city as being in motion and reminds us of the tran- 
sitory, the buried and the ephemeral. It builds on the writings of Afro-Brazilian 
geographer Milton Santos in “The Nature of Space’ (4 Natureza do Espaço), in 
which he emphasizes the fluidity of space and, thus, the urban, as distinct from 
the static, contributing to the compression of space and its multilayered meaning 
(Santos 2006, 143). Such a ‘vitalist understanding’ of the city, which illuminates 
the unlit interstices of urban history (Lindon 2013, 76), aligns well with the meta- 
phor of anthropophagy, which itself suggests movement and change through its 
call for constant engulfment. Furthermore, urbanophagy broadens the gaze from 
local events to global history. It captures the complexity between particular places 
and the events that produced them, such as the Valongo Wharf through slavery 
and the transatlantic slave trade. It argues for an intersection of places and times, 
for a multiscalar territoriality with different temporal inscriptions. This is a cir- 
cumstance that the anthropologist Néstor Canclini condenses in the concept of the 
‘multitemporal city’ (Huffschmid and Wildner 2013, 33) and which, in his opinion, 
is a special characteristic of Latin American urbanity. In this way, the urbanophagy 
advocated here aims to contribute to decolonial urban research, decenter a one- 
sided historical urban research that only acknowledges the official history of the 
‘victors’ immortalized in schoolbooks and disregards the contributions of name- 
less enslaved Africans to Brazilian nation-building. Urbanophagy should, there- 
fore, not only be an analytical tool to describe the past. Instead, it is a plea to read 
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Brazilian history and related transformation processes not only from above, from 
the perspective of the former colonizers and their descendants, but also from below, 
from the perspective of the countless killed, nameless and unfortunate. 

Urbanophagy is more than a culturalist metaphor, as it does not disregard the 
political, the economic and the various constellations of power that are at the origin 
of every act of engulfment. That makes it possible to write an urban history of Rio 
that takes into account the brutal erasure processes of whitening, both symbolic 
and physical. On the subject or actor level, and in the sense of the cannibalistic 
rite of anthropophagy, as described, for example, by Eduardo Viveiros de Cas- 
tro in connection with the cosmological ideas of the Tupinamba Indians (2013, 
224), this form of incorporation is not about the physical destruction of the other, 
but about transformation, that is, about the termination of a formerly antagonistic 
relationship of enemy and devourer. The ritual culminates in the assimilation of a 
new way of seeing the world that first makes the devouring subject a unity and rec- 
onciles it with itself. Understood in this way, anthropophagy means ‘semiophagy’ 
(Viveiros de Castro 2015, 161), as it calls for a radical change of perspective that 
produces new meanings and, consequently, a ‘new reality’ (Flusser 1963). This is 
how urbanophagy is to be understood: it argues, at the social level, not for a ritual 
that entails further separations but for a mutual give-and-take that will have to 
show itself in concrete practices, that is, in political actions with the ‘possibility 
of a transformation’ (Trouillot 2000, 185). In doing so, healing processes can be 
initiated, for example, in relation to slavery and the transatlantic slave trade, so that 
even national acts of collective apology do not degenerate into ‘abortive rituals’ 
(Trouillot 2000, 174). 

Moreover, the reflections on urbanophagy initiated here are to be linked to the 
various modernist movements of the 1920s and 1930s, when the discourse around 
the preservation of nationally relevant heritage assets gained momentum in Brazil 
(Guimaraes 2012, 300). Oswald de Andrade has not written specifically about the 
profound urban changes in Rio, although he hints at them in some of his text and 
drawings. That the Brazilian modernists were committed to transformation and new 
beginnings is reflected, for example, in the progressive expression ‘routes’ (rotei- 
ros), which is repeated seven times in the Anthropophagic Manifesto (Andrade 
2011, 70). The modernists who worked in important cultural heritage institutions 
during the Brazilian Estado Novo (1937-1945) were extremely concerned with the 
creation of a national identity through the establishment of a cultural heritage, even 
if this still required a long process of becoming. This notion of cultural heritage 
changed with the beginning of Brazilian ‘re-democratization’ in the 1980s, when 
the state responded to a public desire to decentralize patrimonial practices and fore- 
ground the local and the particular, such as the protection of certain chants, foods 
and socio-territorial practices of Afro-Brazilian interactions that originated in slav- 
ery. The particular in Rio’s old port zone was then articulated not only as a material 
heritage ‘carved in stone’ but, above all, as an intangible heritage of religious, trade 
unions and ethnic groups. The proclamation and preservation of cultural heritage 
sites such as Valongo Wharf are, of course, linked to ethical and political actions 
and interests, except that these are no longer solely in the hands of the nation-state 
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and its cultural policy institutions, as was the case until the proclamation of the so- 
called ‘citizen’s constitution’ of 1988, but are shaped by discourses of ethnic recog- 
nition, reparations and the demand for affirmative policies from a variety of actors 
and social movements (Garmany and Pereira 2019, 131). At this point, heritage 
sites no longer served only as symbols of a national or local culture, but became 
one of the most important arenas for political and moral recognition of historically 
grown differences that could only be resolved at the level of society as a whole. 

In summary, by urbanophagy, I mean the specific ways in which Rio’s urban 
spaces have been produced over centuries, including the constant reshaping of nar- 
ratives, memories and imaginaries as a type of cultural technique. Following Wal- 
ter Mignolo’s (2005, 38) understanding of modern coloniality, Rio’s urban history 
can be seen as a set of European-influenced power relationships renewed through 
ritual acts of construction, destruction and reconstruction. In the terminology of 
modern planning terms, as used by Nelson Diniz (2014), these are ‘requalification,’ 
‘reurbanization’ and ‘revitalization.’ There has always existed a remarkable tension 
between the desire for a ‘tabula rasa’ and the desire for preservation in Rio’s urban 
history (Moreira 2004), even if the two are not necessarily contradictory. Accord- 
ing to the urban planner Clarissa da Costa Moreira (2004, 48): “In the face of the 
destruction of everything, something should be safeguarded. Therefore, the preser- 
vation of the historical and cultural heritage is part of the modern city project.” The 
protection of cultural heritage concerns both materiality and the urban lifestyles 
associated with it, as well as social claims. They were sometimes suppressed and 
sometimes encouraged by government action over time, depending on whether it 
suited the authorities or not. Urbanophagy, the cyclical devouring of urbanities and 
the urban and its subsequent transformation, thus, runs as a thread through Rio’s 
history, helping to establish relationships between one era and another. 

An idea that is somewhat related to the concept of urbanophagy is that of the 
American literary scholar Benjamin Moser. He argued in his essay Autoimperial- 
ismo (Moser 2016), so far published only in Portuguese, that Brazil is a country that 
is constantly reclaiming itself, relying on its own destruction and transformation. 
Moser’s concept of ‘auto-imperialism’ borrows from the oldest and most famous 
image in Brazilian historiography: anthropophagy. Moser is particularly aston- 
ished to discover that where the globally staged Museum of Tomorrow (Museu do 
Amanhã) now stands in Rio’s old port district, there also lie the human remains of 
tens of thousands of formerly enslaved people who receive no official recognition 
through this museum. It seems as if the new reality, with its supposed architecture 
of the future in the shape of an oversized cockroach and with its striking claims of 
sustainability and coexistence, has swallowed the old reality of the slave trade in 
the port of Rio with its permanent human wear and tear and struggle for survival. 
In fact, all of this would lend a particularly ‘macabre’ flavor to the neoliberal claim 
of ‘revitalization,’ as it is to be carried out over the bones of those who made Rio’s 
urban future possible in the first place (Moser 2016, 83). 

Urbanophagy alludes to the process of consuming and digesting the urban space. It 
renders phenomena of transformation visible in various forms. This can be observed 
in architecture, design, landfill, as well as in cultural images, memory, narratives, 
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monuments and heritage. Furthermore, urbanophagy is about the appropriation and 
transformation of narratives, symbols and memories, including the cooptation and 
adaptation of Afro-Brazilian cultural popular practices by “white” people. Following 
the original concept of anthropophagy, urbanophagy is a constantly evolving dynamic 
concept that makes both temporalities tangible (such as slavery, the foundation of the 
Brazilian Republic and its proposals for ‘civilization’ and ‘beautification,’ and the 
contemporary “society of spectacle”) and spatialities that are constructed (conflic- 
tively and cooperatively) by the various actors of the urban space. Urbanophagy, in 
its negative manifestation, can be compared to a kind of amnesia or memory loss, a 
forgetting that usually stems from traumatic experiences, from eras that are better left 
blank because of their accusatory potential. Such oblivion has long existed around 
the remains of the Valongo Wharf, the largest wharf in the Americas for enslaved 
people from Africa, which was only reexposed in 2011, leaving it to persist for more 
than 150 years under new layers of historical and geological sediment that may have 
been less compromising to those in power. 

Brazilian authors with a cultural history orientation often draw on Walter Benja- 
min’s understanding of ‘porosity’ (Carvalho 2013; Carvalho, Cavalcanti and Venu- 
turupalli 2016, 10) to make the multiple social and urban transformations in urban 
space analytically comprehensible. Some others, mainly European scholars, follow 
literary critic Andreas Huyssen’s metaphor of reading “the city as text” (1997, 58) 
and rely on the concept of the ‘palimpsest’ (Huffschmid 2015, 40) to describe the 
various layers of memory landscapes in urban space that accompany urban trans- 
formation and overbuilding processes. Both metaphors have their justification. 
While porosity foregrounds the interpenetration of the old by the new, the constant 
exchange and fluidity of the city, the metaphor of the palimpsest emphasizes the 
city as a constantly updating archive that is, nevertheless, not immune to a certain 
immobility. Neither concept addresses the conflictual aspects of urban transforma- 
tion processes adequately. Both tend to be neutral and descriptive, ignoring the 
fact that the major urban transformations were almost always accompanied by the 
oppression of social and ethnic groups. The metaphor of urbanophagy proves far 
more appropriate to bring resistance to exclusionary urban practices and the inher- 
ent porosity of a city into a dynamic relationship. It vividly illustrates the tension 
between actor-centered creativity from below and historically identifiable urban 
change efforts from above. In the Brazilian context, it refers particularly to the 
playful double character of resistance in and appropriation of urban spaces under 
conditions of oppression and marginalization of specific ethnic groups, as mani- 
fested, for example, in cultural practices, such as samba or capoeira, but also in 
forms of Afro-Brazilian solidarity in clandestine gatherings, food rituals, or reli- 
gious and spiritual assemblies, all associated with particular places, streets and 
buildings. Such forms of resistance and community, which found and still find their 
territorial expression in the Valongo Complex, have very often become a part of the 
intangible cultural heritage of humanity (Fonseca 2019b, 150). 

The concept of urbanophagy works analytically in conjunction with the notion 
of ‘territoriality,’ as it captures the asymmetrical distribution of power in the appro- 
priation of public spaces, such as the Valongo Complex, by the numerous actors 
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and movements involved in the heritage process. This is significant insofar as the 
territory on which the Valongo Complex is located is charged with different mean- 
ings by these actors. Indeed, the relationship between social and ethnic identities 
and the contested territory, in this case, the territory culturally and historically 
negotiated as ‘Little Africa,’ is currently valorized in two ways: on the part of Afro- 
Brazilians living there on an affective level as a return to their African ancestral 
roots, and on the part of the city government and the business community inter- 
ested in the old port area on a commercial level as a world of sales and experiences 
for tourists and wealthy residents of the city. Both types of valorization might even 
be reconciled. Thus, affective relationships to the territory of ‘Little Africa’ are not 
always free of commercial interests, for example, in the sale of city tours, samba 
or capoeira performances, or the countless African ‘authentic’ food specialties in 
the port area. It becomes problematic, however, when the violent histories of the 
transatlantic slave trade, which gave rise to these relationships in the first place, are 
hidden by the city administration in order to be able to promote them to the mostly 
‘white’ urban customers as conflict-free and harmonious. 


Transforming the Valongo 


As for the Valongo Complex, the first urbanophagic ingestion took place in 1843 
to receive the Neapolitan Princess Teresa Cristina of the Two Sicilies, who had 
just married the Brazilian Emperor Dom Pedro II. For this purpose, an obelisk was 
erected on the old Wharf. The aim was to beautify the Valongo and transform it into 
the Empress’s Wharf, as the inscription still visible today informs: “In this place, 
there was the Pier of the Empress. In 1843 the old Valongo Wharf was enlarged and 
embellished to receive the future Empress Teresa Cristina.” Not a word about the 
slave trafficking and the suffering of the hundreds of thousands of enslaved people 
is mentioned. The square is simply presented as unattractive and, therefore, in need 
of beautification and enlargement. The ‘multitemporality’ evident in the Valongo 
Wharf is presented here only one-sidedly by the ruling class; the perspective of the 
many nameless people who not only built an entire city around the Valongo but 
also served the imperial economic circuit is left out. At this point, it is worth recall- 
ing Benjamin Moser’s thesis of auto-imperialism: 


Brazil has always been consuming itself. Extending the metaphor [of 
anthropophagy] to the swallowing of its own people and territory, it would 
be possible to find a way to see the country as something that, despite the 
patriotic rhetoric, would not deserve protection or preservation. Its sole pur- 
pose would be to enrich those who had come to despoil it. 

(Moser 2016, 84) 


In fact, the transatlantic slave trade did not benefit Brazil so much as it enriched 
the English Crown and the Iberian Peninsula through the export of goods such 
as gold, ores, minerals, wood and sugar (Florentino 1997). The main function of 
the old port, along with the Valongo Complex, was to integrate Brazil into the 
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world economy and incorporate it into the “regime of global accumulation” (Costa 
and Gongalves 2020, 32). This ultimately meant selling out the country, which it 
afforded itself through the importation of enslaved people, hundreds of thousands 
of whom died and whose descendants live mostly in poverty today. In this respect, 
we can speak here not only of urbanophagy, the devouring and forgetting ofpeople, 
but also of a form of destructive imperialism, which Moser reports on in his essay. 

The transformation of the Valongo for aesthetic and symbolic reasons in 1843 
represents the first spatial erasure and silencing of black discourse in Rio’s urban 
space. It changed space, both its usage and the narrative on the transatlantic slave 
trade. The Valongo Wharf should no longer be known as the place where enslaved 
people arrived but as a place where a Neapolitan princess was celebrated and where 
the Old World, with its supposedly humanistic values, met the New World, which 
still clung to the old idea of “masters and slaves’ (Freyre 2003). However, this did 
not mean that the slave trade suddenly came to a halt in 1843. Enslaved Africans 
continued to arrive in many other locations along the Brazilian coast. For nearly 
three centuries, the transatlantic slave trade relied on a necropolitical system of 
domination that envisioned the normalization of violence and the production of 
death as modalities for the exercise of sovereignty (Mbembe 2019) — a system that 
Brazilian society has not fully overcome to this day (Soares 2019). Of course, a 
one-sided description of black life in Rio is not intended here. Not all blacks saw 
themselves in a victim role, even if they rejected the inhumane system of human 
trafficking. Resistance also arose from the ranks of blacks with the social abo- 
litionist movements around Luis Gama (1830-1882), José Carlos do Patrocínio 
(1854-1905) and André Rebouças (1838-1898). The latter, as an engineer, even 
had an entire warehouse, the Docas Dom Pedro II, built in the port in the immediate 
vicinity of the Valongo Wharf without the aid of black slave labor. 

Rio’s urban splendor as the representative capital of the Empire, though, was 
not to be further overshadowed by ‘immoral’ activities that included not only ille- 
gal confinement but also inhumane practices, such as food deprivation, flogging 
or mutilation. This moral transformation can be understood, on the one hand, as 
territorial urbanophagy in the sense of a radical transformation of space and, on 
the other, as discursive urbanophagy. It is then an expression of the ruling class’s 
desires and ideas of a more ‘civilized’ Brazil, which is supposed to counteract 
the “complex” of a slaveholding society. However, such ambitions hardly stood up 
to reality. The architectural remodeling of the Valongo impressively proves what 
urbanophagy causes in the minds of the powerful: forgetting and repression to the 
point of amnesia. This amnesia also survived the second major transformation of 
the square, when the Valongo Wharf was once again built over at the beginning of 
the 20th century, which seemed to make the monarchical system forgotten. The 
area was filled with land and transformed into a spacious square in 1906, as part of 
the urban planning “improvement and beautification measures” of Mayor Pereira 
Passos, who wanted to finally expel the colonial legacy from the city (Abreu 2013, 
61). This meant that the old port area finally lost its fragmentary character and 
was geometrically straightened for use by ships. The square was once again given 
a new name, this time that of one of Brazil's most famous dailies, the Jornal do 
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Comercio, which is said not to have been allied with the slave trafficking in the past 
(Dimas Filho 1987). 

Another urbanophagic process within the Valongo Complex resulted from the 
political transformations of 1889, when Brazil became a republic, and the social 
consequences of the formal abolition of slavery in 1888 became increasingly vis- 
ible. Urban customs such as walking barefoot, playing the guitar in the street or 
public gambling were banned and made illegal in a veritable campaign against old 
colonial habits and ‘backwardness’ and in search of a supposedly European moral- 
ity (Sevcenko 1999, 33). Brazil’s first republican governments started to criminal- 
ize the various manifestations of popular culture in Rio. Many practices and rituals 
associated with the formerly enslaved were prohibited and persecuted: capoeira 
gangs, samba percussions, carnival blocks and religious rites of the Afro-Brazilian 
communities. These practices were part of a social vitality that took place in the 
secret interstices of the city’s originally “black spaces,’ in communal shelters, in the 
narrow winding streets of the emerging favelas and in small religious associations. 
One of these spaces is in the immediate vicinity of the Valongo Wharf, the so- 
called “Salt Rock’ (Pedra do Sal), in which a staircase was carved at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Enslaved people had built these stairs with their own hands in 
order to carry the salt up to the hills. The space today, along with the surrounding 
bars and kiosks, serves as a venue for cultural performances. Samba percussions 
are held on Fridays and Mondays. Friday evening is reserved for tourists, who 
are expected to flock from neighboring cruise ships; Monday evening is reserved 
for locals with what is called “authentic and traditional samba.” At these perfor- 
mances, however, there are hardly any port residents or Afro-Brazilians to be seen. 
Ifanything, they are only participating in the events by selling food and drink. This 
reappropriation and rebranding of cultural and religious practices of Afro-Brazilian 
origin by the commercial sector and Rio’s city government is further evidence of 
the persistence of a cultural urbanophagy that is more in line with the interests of 
Rio’s wealthy, European- and North American-oriented citizens than with those of 
the Afro-Brazilian population in the port zone. After more than two hundred years 
in which the waterfront was labeled ‘dirty’ and ‘dangerous’ by those in power, a 
moral reassessment of the territory as a place of festivals, samba and carnival, and 
African heritage has been taking place since the ‘rediscovery’ of Valongo in 2011. 
Given this urban-ethical shift, the dominant discourse of the city government and 
the media largely ignores social conflict and focuses territorially on control and 
pacification and on the commercial exploitation of Afro-Brazilian cultural assets. 
The Time Out London magazine is an example of this cultural reevaluation, for the 
reaccentuation of narratives about slavery and the creation of new global imagi- 
naries. Rio's waterfront, which includes the Valongo Complex, was ranked the 
25th “coolest neighborhood in the world” in October 2021. There is almost no 
word about slavery or the territorial recognition clashes of the various actors then 
and now; instead an idyllic picture was softly painted of the port area where there 
were “charming bars, beautiful Portuguese architecture and fascinating sites” to 
discover (Altino 2021, 26). The publication of Time Out resonated widely in Rio’s 
media landscape and fueled the mayor’s urban patriotism, which he attributed to 
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the success of “his” Porto Maravilha revitalization efforts. What can be observed, 
then, is not only a moral shift in the course of this urbanophagic process but an 
entirely new allocation of and attitude toward physical space, shaped by power and 
commercial agendas. 

The result of this investment in the reorganization of a ‘moral geography’ 
(DeRogatis 2003, 181), driven by the discourse of the city government, is a nor- 
mative classification of the Valongo Complex according to Brazilian exclusionary 
elites and Eurocentric standards. Although some inhabitants of the area perceive 
the spaces as physically degraded, unhealthy, empty and invaded or socially mar- 
ginalized and criminal, many residents and members of black social movements 
regard the same spaces as positive experiences of ancestry, of bonds of solidar- 
ity (especially during the pandemic) and of historical belonging to a sacred place 
(with the spiritual energy of the formerly enslaved). In this sense, the urbanophagic 
processes at the Valongo evoke territorial negotiations, including, on the one hand, 
techniques of government and neoliberal tourist interests and, on the other hand, 
a lot of “insurgent” and “transformative action” from below (Cruz, Van Loyen and 
Sánchez 2021, 492). These negotiations center around the question of how to live 
together in a socially, economically and culturally fragmented environment where 
different claims of recognition, visibility and authenticity are being made (Guima- 
rães 2014). The claims have a strong racial and ethnical component as well as a 
religious or spiritual one and have the urban renewal project of Porto Maravilha as 
their common ground. They were not new but culminated in 2011 and the follow- 
ing years with the unearthing of the Valongo Wharf. The actors involved in these 
claims are quite heterogeneous. Urban occupation movements, slum dwellers’ 
associations affected by the urban renewal project, university groups, black social 
movements and nongovernmental organizations have all emerged or been present 
for some time. They have subsequently organized themselves into local collective 
initiatives, such as the Porto Community Forum and the Popular Committee for 
the World Cup 2014 and for the Summer Olympics in Rio de Janeiro 2016. Today, 
many of their actors can be found in community initiatives such as SOS Providên- 
cia, which continues its history of resistance to displacement and gentrification 
while combating the social effects of the COVID-19 pandemic. Providência is the 
closest favela to the Valongo Complex and only about 50 meters from the Wharf. 
It owes its settlement history to the slave trafficking, and many of its residents are 
direct descendants of formerly enslaved people, which explains why ties to African 
roots are strong there. 

A particular form of urbanophagy that encompasses the territorial, cultural and 
discursive dimensions of engulfment lies in the attempt to ‘whiten’ the history of 
the Valongo. This strategy is not new from a historical perspective and used to refer 
mainly to the demographic aspect of population formation in Brazil. Moreover, it 
is part of what Moser understands as “auto-imperialism,” since it has an “invasion- 
ist’ component that seems to come directly from within Brazilian society (2016, 
78). In the case of the Valongo Complex, it refers to the accusation of whitening 
the discursive and topographical space that is leveled by social black movements 
against organizations that should primarily represent Afro-Brazilian interests. 
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Some of these movements, for example, question whether their concerns are being 
adequately addressed by “white-led’ institutions, such as the Institute of the New 
Blacks (Instituto dos Pretos Novos), which have made the former slave cemetery 
ofthe Complex a place of encounter and remembrance. A statement by Brenda, a 
member of one ofthe black social movements in Rio, is very telling in this context. 
Brenda stated on February 10, 2020, that she believes the problem is that the direc- 
tor of the institute, who is of Spanish ancestry, portrays herself as the ‘guardian’ 
of the heritage in ‘Little Africa,’ thereby invading and appropriating that territory, 
even ifher biography does not have much to do with it. Instead, she declares herself 
a ‘black’ woman who must fulfill her ‘mission’ as a ‘savior,’ as if the memory of 
the multitude of enslaved people depended entirely on her work. Still, black social 
movements demand a more collective management of this institute, led not only 
by one person, her family and some black people as supporting actors. According 
to these movements, changing these circumstances would give more legitimacy to 
the decisions and remove the cloak of nepotism from the institution. In addition to 
this, some of the black movements felt patronized by white academics, for it was 
the former who introduced the Valongo Wharf to the public and urged that it be 
preserved for Brazilian history and heritage (Carneiro and Pinheiro 2015, 386). 
The academics involved, in turn, accused the black social movements of insuf- 
ficient participation in the process of reviewing historical facts. According to some 
scholars, however, with a few exceptions, the history of slavery has never been 
central to debates in black movements (Cicalo 2013, 175; Nascimento 2019, 198). 

The way in which discourses of heritage and memory are intertwined with a 
sense of dignity and recognition is illustrated by a speech given by Paulo Roberto 
dos Santos, the former president of the Committee for Black Rights in the state of 
Rio de Janeiro. He was one of the signatories of the so-called ‘Valongo Charter’ in 
March 2011 (Honorato 2019), a document that aimed to create a memorial center 
to the African diaspora in Brazil immediately after the unearthing of the Valongo 
Wharf. It represents a desideratum that has not been fulfilled to date. Paulo Roberto 
stated in June 2011: 


Here at the Wharf, approximately one million slaves arrived. And the inten- 
tion is to transform the former Valongo Wharf, because the history of the 
Wharf is much more significant than the Empress’s Wharf. 

Rio’s history begins here, and the idea is to transform it into a memorial 
to the African diaspora, a museum that tells a story that most people don’t 
know, the story of the black population that lived here and is still here. I think 
that now we are going to reclaim that memory and guarantee that passport to 
the dignity of the population, the population that founded this state. 

(Xavier 2016, 195) 


Memory is reflected here in the psychological complex of personal and collective 
longings associated with the pursuit of identity and dignity. Roberto believes that 
both are based on the need for acceptance and recognition and redress the his- 
torical injustice evident in the municipality’s preference for the Empress’s Wharf 
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until the excavation of the Valongo. He is expressing what is being called for by 
many black activists, namely, the acknowledgment that the Brazilian nation would 
not have become what it is today without the contribution of the enslaved Afri- 
cans. His speech has ethical and political significance. Roberto wants the history of 
African-American slavery to stop being silenced and to be told from a ‘non-white’ 
perspective (Trouillot 2015). Based on the claim of amefricanidade mentioned in 
the introduction, he wants the black population to be recognized as a citizenry that 
has made the cultural and economic development of the Brazilian state possible. 
To this end, he calls for the creation of a moral space, a museum, where the reas- 
sessment of concepts such as trauma and suffering becomes a ticket, a ‘passport’ 
to justice and a better life. In this context, urbanophagy serves to make a negative 
circumstance visible, that is, slavery and exploitation, which is to be turned into 
something positive and transformative. Consider, for example, various forms of 
affirmation through cultural and religious practices, opposition to displacement and 
resettlement, and sociability and solidarity in times of crisis and oppression. Or, as 
a Brazilian researcher of African history, referring to Hannah Arendt’s On Violence 
(1970), puts it: “Being a victim does not mean losing the ability to act and trans- 
form” (Lima 2018, 106). The fact that transformations meet with resistance and 
cause conflicts is part of urbanophagic processes, as has already been explained in 
the first part of the chapter. 


Concluding remarks 


This chapter proposed to analyze the transformations at the Valongo Complex 
through the notion of urbanophagy. It was discussed in detail in the first part and 
applied to the transformations of the Complex in the second. The analysis was 
embedded in the theoretical framework of urban ethics, which showed that the dif- 
ferent discourses on heritage, memory and history are, above all, imbued with an 
ethical vocabulary. 

The reason for appropriating Oswald de Andrade’s Anthropophagic Manifesto 
from 1928 lies in its topicality, which is evident, not least, internationally in the ongo- 
ing celebrations of the centenary of the ‘Modernist Week of 1922’ (Semana de 22). 
This shows the significance of the Manifesto itself for the cultural-historical dis- 
cussion of Brazil from a Brazilian perspective. One might object that Andrade is 
not a representative of black intellectuality and belonged to the elite of São Paulo. 
But that is not the point here in the use and interpretation of anthropophagy. The 
focus is solely on his ideas, which continue to shape Brazilian cultural studies to 
this day, and not on the person of Oswald de Andrade. It will also become visible 
that the Manifesto puts its finger exactly into the wound that has arisen through the 
neglected treatment of the urban heritage in Brazil. In Andrade’s understanding, it 
should not degenerate into fossilization and ‘urban sclerosis,’ but is always inte- 
grated in the process of becoming and movement, and, thus, must be open to new 
interpretations and social demands. Andrade’s claim contains a clear anti-capitalist 
subtext, as he argues that ‘speculative boredom’ in relation to urban goods should 
finally come to an end (Andrade 2011, 72). Besides, this is still a valid argument 
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today against the numerous patrimonialization processes in Brazil, which are 
subjected to tourism and a neoliberal market logic (Gonçalves 2012). 

In the case of the Valongo Complex, the municipality’s sudden interest in her- 
itage resulted from greater control of urban spaces by state public-private man- 
agement, authoritarian urban restructuring and market interests. Thus, both the 
transformation of the Valongo Complex and its goals show parallels to the inter- 
ventions which took place when the slave market was transferred from Rio’s city 
center to the Valongo region at the end of the 18th century (Honorato 2019, 165). 
Market interests were also at stake back then, with the church as the largest private 
owner of real estate — in addition to the governmental control management of the 
enslaved through spatial planning and a panoptic architecture (Araújo 2019, 144). 

The argument the authorities named as reasons for their interventions in both 
the 18th and 21st centuries was the rhetorical appeal to the moral ‘degradation’ and 
“dirtiness” of the region. The difference lies more in the measures adopted and less 
in the consequences and ends. Today, the local government wants to make use of 
the Valongo Complex for tourism purposes which have to be embedded in a sup- 
posedly ‘white,’ ‘civilized’ and ‘safe’ urban context. More than two hundred years 
ago, it was the transatlantic slave trade that supplied the port area and its surround- 
ings economically (Costa and Gonçalves 2020). Both the state authorities and the 
slave traders benefitted from the slave trafficking and the Valongo Complex was 
considered ‘black,’ “uncivilized” and “dangerous.” 

As has been shown, black social movements oppose the construction of a mem- 
ory landscape that focuses only on white history and history made by white people, 
especially when the latter claim to be ‘guardians’ or advocates of blacks, as Brenda 
explained. By doing so, they oppose the restoration of ‘racial democracy’ as an 
ideology that levels social, ethnic and economic differences. According to black 
activists, today’s culture of remembrance should not be limited to the collective 
regret of the transatlantic slave trade but should focus on the historical structures 
of privilege and their reproduction in the present. 

The frequently invoked buzzwords of recognition and visibility and the asso- 
ciated narrative of the Valongo territory as the birthplace of samba and ‘authen- 
tic’ Afro-Brazilian culture have primarily a commercial background. They are 
devoid of meaning and can be considered ‘abortive rituals’ in the sense given by 
the Haitian-American anthropologist Michel-Rolph Trouillot, namely, “rituals that 
package history for public consumption” (2015, 116). As such, they represent a 
rhetorical strategy that is more evident on the part of the city administration than of 
the social movements, which mostly argue politically and fight for an improvement 
of living conditions. 

A graffiti just a few steps from the Valongo Wharf symbolizes these failed rituals 
of reconciliation in a striking and depressing way. Here, the Valongo is presented as a 
site of Afro-Brazilian memory in the overarching ‘Wonder Port’ transformation pro- 
cess. The graffiti refers to it in large letters as a misguided ritual. In a ‘semiophagic’ 
double sense, it calls the Porto Maravilha an Aborto Maravilha (‘miraculous abor- 
tion’). This is done in the image, on the one hand, by depicting an Afro-Brazilian boy 
lying in his own blood, and, on the other hand, by referring to the Porto Maravilha 
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project itself as an exclusionary project of destruction. This, in turn, can be read in 
Moser’s terms of “auto-imperialism” as a hopeful but always disappointed belief that 
the Brazilian nation ‘could escape from itself’ (Moser 2016, 21). 

In conclusion, within the dynamics of urbanophagic processes in Rio, the 
Valongo Complex represents an unfinished transformation “that has gone off the 
rails in the middle of the street,” as some port residents say. This happened partly 
because there is a lack of money for historical signalization, interpretation and 
maintenance ofthe space, but mostly because the Valongo is still being negotiated, 
while networks of institutional knowledge and power constellations are forming 
with new actors. 
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6 Restorative justice in Georgia 


On the limited recognition of 
prostitution in Tbilisi 1991—2020 


Liana Kupreishvili and Guido Hausmann 


“They treated us like animals”: the legal situation of sex workers 
and the criminalization of sex work in Tbilisi 


Sex work remains a highly contested field of study given its intersection with 
social taboos about sexuality and desire. Positioning sex work as sex trafficking in 
the understanding of most of the citizens in Georgia contributes to the continued 
debates to criminalize it. One of the most demanding aspects of these studies was 
the actual fieldwork, particularly the ethical and safety issues involved in gaining 
access (which, in this case, was through NGOs and social workers), and establish- 
ing contact and rapport with the participants. 

The stigmatized nature of the sex work environment raises several methodo- 
logical issues and ethical challenges for researchers and has a direct bearing on the 
validity of the data collected (Shaver 2005). The objectives were to examine the 
differences in the way sex work and urban space were organized and experienced 
by women and transgender workers. This involved observing behaviors and ana- 
lyzing attitudes through in-depth interviews with 18 women and transgender work- 
ers (genetic males who present themselves as women) on a field site of the capital 
of Georgia, Tbilisi, from 2018 to 2020. 

The population of rural settlements in Georgia is decreasing yearly, which 
generally also affects the structure of the city/village. The proportion of the city’s 
population has increased over the past four years from 57.7% to 58.7% of the 
total population. Unlike other regions of Georgia, the population of Tbilisi and 
Adjara AR is growing (Government Commission on Migration Issues 2019). 
A total of 90% or more of female sex workers (FSWs) are Georgian. The FSWs in 
Tbilisi increasingly come from other cities, towns, or villages throughout Georgia. In 
2001, 56% of FSWs came from someplace other than Tbilisi, increasing to 63% in 
2004 and 73% in 2006. Fewer than 10% have done commercial sex work in locations 
other than Tbilisi (USAID 2007). Tbilisi is not the only place of prostitution but, as 
one of the interviewed street sex workers said: “It is the best place to be invisible” 
(Meri, personal communication, July 17, 2019). Tbilisi is also the epicenter of emerg- 
ing activism around sexuality and queerness in the city. It is associated with dis- 
tinct locations, specific groups of people and particular types of activities; here, the 
urban environment is a site of constant processes of social inclusion and exclusion. 
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Extensive apparatus of social control is in action to regulate human interaction and 
social activity because of its status as the capital city. 

Sex work is not a criminal offense under Georgian legislation. However, sex 
work is also not recognized as a form of labor, and the Labor Code of Georgia does 
not apply to this activity. Sex work is an administrative offense! — it is subject to 
administrative sanction and belongs to the group of administrative offenses that 
violates public order. At the same time, several acts related to sex work are crimi- 
nal offenses. This legal situation has not changed considerably since 1991 when 
the Georgian state emerged out of the ruins of the dying Soviet Union (Austin and 
Jones 2015).* Natia, 47 years old, remembers the early 1990s quite well: 


I remember that in the Shevardnadze period, special force squads were oper- 
ating in the city in search of the sex workers. They were throwing women 
into the car by force, bringing us to the ‘Kanveni’ [the National Centre of 
Dermatology and Venerology] for compulsory examinations, or they would 
drop us on the Gardabani highway in the middle of the night so we could not 
get back to the city. It was hard for 15 to 20 of us because there was no traffic 
on that highway. They treated us like animals.” 

(Personal communication, August 28, 2018) 


Urban public spaces are highly contested areas where different interests and desires 
meet. They present an ideal testbed of the level of societal ability for democratic 
and consensual decision-making and its tolerance toward diversity (Allmendiger 
and Haughton 2012; Madanipour 2016). Natia, however, remembers a very dif- 
ferent understanding of public spaces, although Georgia has considered itself a 
democratic polity since 1991. 

The phenomenon of sex work reappeared in Tbilisi in the late 1980s with the 
beginning of perestroika and the subsequent economic decline in the last years of 
the Soviet Union. At the time, sex workers began to act more openly in the public 
space of Georgia’s capital. The following decade is marked by the downfall of the 
pleasure industry in Georgia; the post-Soviet economic downfall dragged on and 
the Georgian civil war comprising interethnic and international conflicts in the 
regions of South Ossetia (1988-1992) and Abkhazia (1992-1993) led to the loss 
of some of the provinces of Georgia. A civil confrontation took place in Georgia’s 
capital, destroying parts of the Tbilisi center. The end of the 1990s then marked the 
emergence of the sexually marginalized group in Georgia: street, train station and 
road sex workers. If low ‘price tags’ in the Soviet Union were coming with a risk 
of getting disease or running into “klofelinshitsa,”* street sex workers in post-Soviet 
Georgia were most vulnerable to rape, violence and racketeering. The majority 
(71.9%) of FSWs in Tbilisi were from other cities of Georgia, different from their 
current place of work (Gabiani and Melikishvili 1993, 12). 

The emergence of sex work in Tbilisi since the 1980s and in the 1990s was 
linked to societal and state attitudes toward it which showed both commonali- 
ties with and differences to sex work in other cultures and societies. Renzikowski 
(2007) has generally distinguished four societal attitudes to sex work, both 
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negative and positive: first, sex work is a violation of human dignity; the stigma 
and discrimination include prejudice, negative attitudes, violence, verbal abuse and 
poor treatment directed at people living with HIV; second, sex work is (merely) 
a violation of moral principles or an offense against common decency; third, sex 
work is an autonomous decision to work in a risky profession; and fourth, it is an 
occupation like any other (The Federal Ministry for Family Affairs, Senior Citi- 
zens, Women and Youth 2007). 

Sex work and prostitution are terms that are often used interchangeably to refer 
to the exchange of sexual labor for money (Orchard 2019, 2) when engaged adult 
participants consent and have not been coerced or trafficked. Advocates argue that 
sex work is a matter of individual choice and accepting the term sex work/worker 
itself can be a step to decriminalizing all aspects of adult prostitution, making it 
safer and reducing gender- and occupation-based exploitation. The term galva- 
nized sex worker rights movements and helped unify people in the sex trade with 
other marginalized communities, such as migrant and immigrant groups, human 
rights coalitions, workplace safety advocates and different agencies that promote 
the well-being of women, girls and others (Jeffreys 2015). 

There were several categories of FSWs in Tbilisi from 1991 until recently: 
(a) street-, (b) sauna- (or bathhouse-), (c) hotel- and (d) cell phone-based. Addi- 
tionally, there are escort agencies and private homes. Each category of FSW is 
generally found in different locations and serves different types of clients. Thus, 
each category represents a type of ‘status’ among FSWs. The Informational Medi- 
cal Psychological Centre Tanadgoma’ is working with street-, sauna- (bathhouse-) 
and hotel-based FSWs (Curatio International Foundation and Tanadgoma C. f. I. 
a. C. o. R. H. 2012). 

The Bio-behavioral Surveillance Survey (Chikovani et al. 2012) in Tbilisi in 
2012 selected street-based FSWs since they were easier to locate, less educated and 
less likely to be aware of the dangers associated with high-risk behaviors: easier 
to access because there are no pimps, likely to be at a higher risk of sexually trans- 
mitted infections and/or HIV due to having a more significant number of clients, 
and least likely to be able to afford testing and treatment. According to the survey, 
economic problems can cause people, primarily women, to enter sex work to sat- 
isfy their basic needs (e.g. food, clothing and education). Sex work is widespread 
in bars, hotels and massage parlors, seemingly incorporating underage people into 
their practices (Coalition for Equality 2021). Commercial sex represents the only 
source of income (83.7% in Tbilisi in 2012) for the vast majority of FSWs at both 
survey locations. Those who reported having another source of income worked 
mainly as street vendors. In addition, the vast majority of FSWs (90% in Tbilisi) 
have financial dependents. 

Georgian legislation after 1991 does not envisage the terms “sex work” or “sex 
worker’: The Administrative Offences Code of Georgia and the Criminal Code of 
Georgia use the term ‘prostitution,’ which means sex work.’ The code does not 
provide any definition or explanation of what constitutes prostitution. 

National laws frame the broad policy approach to sex work that a country chooses. 
However, Georgia is not a country that chooses well-known “policy regimes,” such 
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as the prohibition of sex work (Belgium), the criminalization of clients (Finland) 
or the legalization of sex work and sex facilities (Germany) (Scoular 2010). Under 
Article N1723 of the Administrative Offences Code of Georgia, “sex work shall 
carry a warning or a fine of up to one-half of the minimum wage.”? 

“We do not have a definition of prostitution in law, that makes it hard to prove 
that a person is involved in sex work,” said Tamar Dekanoidze, a lawyer who does 
strategic human rights litigations and focuses on women’s rights, nondiscrimina- 
tion and health rights in the Georgian Young Lawyers” Association (GYLA), in an 
interview (personal communication, November 22, 2019).' 


When a police officer monitors the streets and sees women standing in a 
well-known sex work area, he/she is sure that they are sex workers, but by 
legislation, he cannot prove it, so he will request the women to leave the ter- 
ritory. Sex workers report that they are often charged with noncompliance 
with a lawful order or the demand of a law enforcement officer (Art. 173 of 
the code) rather than for sex work. Such cases happen because there is no 
definition of sex work in the Administrative Offences Code and determining 
guilt for sex work requires a set definition for the act. 

(Tamar Dekanoidze, personal communication, November 22, 2019) 


As the article on sex work envisages a warning or fine up to one-half of the mini- 
mum wage,!! the fine shall be defined as a maximum of 20 GEL. Under the above 
article (Art. N1723), if sex work is committed repeatedly — within one year after the 
imposition of an administrative penalty — it shall carry a fine from one-half to one 
minimum wage. Victims of human trafficking and a person declared to be a victim of 
the crime provided in Articles 1431 and 1432 ofthe Criminal Code of Georgia should 
be released from administrative liability if they committed the act due to being traf- 
ficked before obtaining the status of a victim of human trafficking (GYLA 2018, 16). 

If a person engages in sex work based on her/his free will, this act does not 
constitute a crime. Engagement in sex work and making available an area or dwell- 
ing place for sex work are crimes for which a person who engaged another person 
in sex work or has made the dwelling available is criminally responsible (the sex 
worker is not criminally responsible). Such sentencing options are framed by the 
policy (i.e. administrative law), which, in this case, it can be argued, is responsible 
for an overwhelming amount of the harm experienced by workers. 

According to information provided by the Georgian Ministry of Interior Affairs, 
sex work among women sex workers" is defined by year. No incidents (of fining 
for sex work) were recorded from 2005 to 2015. According to these statistics, the 
highest recorded level of sex work was 41 incidents in Tbilisi in 2015. The Tbilisi 
City Court heard 38 cases under Art. 1722 (sex work), where the administrative 
offender was a woman. In 2016, the court heard three similar cases. There were no 
cases filed under this article in 2010-2014 or the first five months of 2017." 

According to lawyers, the Georgian Ministry does not have records because sex 
workers are charged not for sex work but for resistance to a lawful order. Noncom- 
pliance with a lawful order or demand ofa law enforcement officer, verbal abuse of 
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or any other abusive act against such a person while in the line of duty shall carry 
a fine from GEL 250 to 2000 or an administrative penalty of up to 15 days, states 
the law. Therefore, the responsibility under Art. 173 is more serious (envisages a 
higher fine and administrative detention) than sex work (Art. N1723). Sex workers 
stated that they were often imposed fines for disobeying police orders rather than 
for sex work. The fine for this offense is several hundred GEL (much more than 
for sex work), which the sex workers most often could not pay.“ According to 
respondents of qualitative research in 2017, police officers are driving FSWs from 
their working places and arresting them for blocking traffic or resisting police. 
Eventually, FSWs end up with fines and/or in pretrial detention isolation. In mul- 
tiple cases, FSWs were mistreated, their families were informed and their right 
to counsel was violated (Center for Information and Counseling on Reproductive 
Health — Tanadgoma and Alternative Georgia 2018). This charge is easier and more 
profitable for the government and police, in addition, sex work does not appear 
anywhere. If there are no records, cases do not appear in statistics. 

The number of cases connected to sex workers is also limited since the Admin- 
istrative Offences Code does not identify a person/body authorized to issue the 
administrative offenses protocol for sex work. The Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
according to the code, does not have the authority to issue the protocol on sex work. 
Chapter N3 of the code identifies the authorized bodies for hearing administrative 
offenses. None of these bodies envisage hearing sex work under Art. 1723. A police 
officer is authorized to detain a sex worker to prevent an administrative offense 
(when other measures are exhausted) or to issue an administrative offenses proto- 
col if it is not possible to issue the protocol on the spot. Respectively, if it is pos- 
sible to issue the protocol on the spot and it is not necessary to detain a sex worker 
to prevent an administrative offense, there is no legal provision to authorize a law 
enforcement officer to issue an administrative offenses protocol. 

In conclusion, it should be said that sex workers living or working in Tbilisi are 
regularly subjected to physical, psychological and sexual violence, or coercion by 
the police (Coalition for Equality 2021).'° Imposing administrative responsibility 
on sex workers for sex work and the lack of compliance with the police officer’s 
order when the facts of sex work could not be confirmed proved to be a concerning 
issue. Government policies introduced in the 1990s that were more repressive than 
the national law not only promoted the environment of fear, degrading treatment, 
physical and/or sexual abuse but also created the spaces of unresolved relationships 
between state and sex work: spaces of constant alert. 

Thus, the analysis of the legal framework and political handling of sex work 
reveals a two-sided picture: on the one hand, sex work in Georgia from the state 
perspective does not exist, on the other hand, regarding the perspectives of sex 
workers, they experience police violence and a life without any kind of protec- 
tion. In both respects, however, the legal framework and the political handling of 
sex work play an important role in shaping societal attitudes. It is clear that power 
shapes the distribution of stigma on sex workers and, therefore, brings up the ques- 
tion whether enforcement implementers are powerful actors in this distribution 
(Kleinman and Hall-Clifford 2009). 
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Stigmatization of sex workers as social practice 


Stigma, deliberately and surreptitiously, shapes laws, regulations, practices, 
institutions and policies. It undermines the effectiveness and fairness of the regula- 
tion of sex work and generally results in the social marginalization of sex workers. 
A study on the role of stigma in sex workers” experience of the implementation of 
the prostitution policy in the Hague provides a new theoretical insight that sug- 
gests that rule enforcers, in many cases, seem to contribute to this stigmatization 
(Buitenhuis 2017). 

As for Georgia, Anzor Gabiani,'’ head of the Georgian Research Laboratory for 
the Sociology of Crime, stated in his book chapter “On special measures combat- 
ing prostitution”: 


Proceeding to the presentation of our considerations about special measures 
to combat prostitution, we want to immediately declare that we are against 
the legal prohibition of practicing this craft. We are for the reasonable regu- 
lation within the framework of a more humane and even merciful attitude 
towards prostitutes, who, for their good, will have to be subjected to some 
restrictions. This incorporates all aspects, including morals. It is fully justi- 
fied, at least in the face of the deadly danger of the impending “plague of the 
twentieth century — AIDS.’ 

(Gabiani and Melikishvili 1993) 


If we take a closer look into some memories of former sex workers and social 
workers, it becomes clear why the authors of the book The Social Face of Women 
Delinquents and Prostitutes (Gabiani and Melikishvili 1993) were favoring “rea- 
sonable regulations.’ George Gotsadze, CEO of the Curatio International Founda- 
tion, a nongovernmental research organization in Tbilisi focusing on health policy 
and systems research, remembered late Soviet practices as follows: 


In Soviet times, raids were a common practice. Police brigades would attack 
the women (sex workers), seize them, and take them to the dispensary under 
the guise of the fight against syphilis. They would stuff the car with prosti- 
tutes, deliver them to the institution, and then suddenly, every one ofthem was 
infected with syphilis and was going through aggressive treatment. Locked 
up in semi-barrack rooms, until they had undergone a course of treatment. 
(Personal communication, December 2, 2019) 


According to him, the treatment of sex workers had not changed much until the late 
1990s and was shaped by various forms of violence: 


However, in the late 1990s, during the presidency of Shevardnadze, pros- 
titution was not on display, but the situation was pretty much the same. 
Again, they were (sex workers) picked up by particular operation unit by 
cargo trucks, beaten with truncheons [...] They would drive women to Gori 
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and drop them there or somewhere else [the directions varied, it could have 
been on the highways of Rustavi of Kakheti]. Those women had hard times 
coming back. There was terrible police violence: taking their money, rape, 
psychological violence. 

(Personal communication, December 2, 2019) 


The Soviet practices described by sex workers and social workers of a later period 
show the tendencies of the government toward strict and forceful measures regard- 
ing women working in the streets. These measures were oriented to punishment, 
sex workers were victims of the industry, their clients or passersby, and of the state, 
who became their biggest enemy and offender. 

Social workers underline the fact that from the end of the 2000s, during the 
presidency of Michel Saakashvili (2004-2013), which had reformed the Soviet 
period milicja'* by transforming them into patruli,” the situation began to change. 
Since then, raids against sex workers have only been carried out occasionally. 
However, the struggle with amorality and criminal behavior with the sex workers 
as targets became a usual pretext and crucial component of the election campaigns 
of the governments under Saakashvili. As the sex industry was a visible phenom- 
enon of public concern, raids on Tbilisi brothels transmitted through the TV show 
“Patruli”?º became the signature of the Saakashvili rulership. Based on adminis- 
trative law, state organs aimed at protecting the interests of public order (e.g. the 
prevention of noise, quarrels and other offenses) by regulating street prostitution. 
Another aim was to prevent HIV (AIDS) or other sexually transmitted diseases. 
Several respondents pointed out these facts of discrimination of the sex worker and 
mentioned such cases which took place several times a week. 

Reports from 2012 to 2019 and interviews carried out within the ‘Urban Ethics” 
research project 2018-2021 with sex workers show a regression in attitude. 

Nana (29 years old), a street sex worker, said: 


Police officers often approach us at our usual site, they are rude, yelling from 
a car to get out, cursing at us, and they can quickly push you. If you respond, 
“Where can I go?’, they respond with cursing. After provoking us, they will 
turn their cameras on; it looks like we were the ones who started the fight 
while they are protecting the order. F***ing heroes. They call us ‘citizens’ 
only when the camera is on. In the end, we are detained, fined, and abused. 

Moderator: How often do you experience violence at your workplace by 
clients, passersby and pimps? 

Respondent 2: When they walk past us, they throw half-eaten apples and 
banana skins at us, they have even thrown eggs at us, and sometimes they 
spit at us and curse at us. 

Respondent 6: Last year, two boys came to us while we were on the 
riverside, they were under the influence of drugs and they beat me severely, 
kicked me, and hit me with a rod in my stomach. I was beaten for half an 
hour. Other girls were standing there, looking very scared, and when they 
came to their senses, they called the police. I was pregnant, and I started 
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bleeding. Had they not called an ambulance, I would have probably died 
(FGD no. 1, Tbilisi). 

(Center for Information and Counseling on Reproductive 

Health — Tanadgoma and Alternative Georgia 2018, 35) 


Sophio Rusetski, representative of the Gender Department of the Public Defend- 
er's Office of Georgia, said in an interview: 


Violence against sex workers has not been reported to the Public Defend- 
er's Office, although there have been many reports of transgender women 
engaged in sex work, and there have been cases where the Public Defender’s 
hotline received reports almost daily as this subgroup is the most vulnerable. 
[...] Regarding the number of women involved in sex work, we have one 
statement regarding discrimination,? the discriminatory nature of the admin- 
istrative law. In general, not violence, although the statement details the facts 
of violence against sex workers. 

Since sex workers do not contact us, we have no cases of sex work (we 
mean female sex workers) even in terms of violence. Regarding cases of dis- 
crimination, we currently have a statement on which the fact of occurrence 
has not yet been established. The fact is that the state punishes the person 
who engages in sex work and does not punish the client, not because we want 
the client to be punished, but the problem is in the very approach, which is 
discriminatory. Sex work is practiced by a person, mostly by women. 

(Personal communication, January 13, 2020) 


This interview was held in the Public Defender’s Office in autumn 2019. A lawsuit 
on this case was only registered in 2020 under the name Opinion of a friend of the 
court: Author — Public Defender of Georgia. On June 22, 2018, a FSW applied to the 
Public Defender’s Office to investigate the facts of human rights violations against 
her. According to the statement, she became involved in sex work ten years previ- 
ously due to her difficult social conditions. This document addresses violations of the 
rights of sex workers and uses information provided by the applicant and information 
obtained by the Public Defender. According to the FSW, she has often been the victim 
ofeconomic and psychological violence by clients and third parties (passersby) during 
her activities. She said that the number of psychological and economic violence cases 
against her by clients is so frequent that it is difficult to name even the approximate 
number. Psychological violence against the applicant is often manifested in verbal 
abuse. By contrast, economic violence is manifested in outsiders’ systematic demand 
for a certain amount of money in exchange for a ‘permit’ to stand in a particular place.” 


Restorative justice: concept and compatibility to Georgia after 1991 


The concept of restorative justice subsumes various approaches to wrongdoing, 
including minor- and middle-seriousness offenses. The approaches share that vio- 
lation of law and conduct codes cause negative impacts beyond those to the direct 
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victim (Koss 2000, 1624). As we use the concept, consideration is given to the 
victim, the perpetrator of the transgression, and the community and social net- 
work to which each actor belongs (Koss and Bletzer 2013). This will be our start- 
ing point, as (1) prostitution in Georgia is a violation of administrative offenses 
that violates public order. The number of acts related to prostitution are criminal 
offenses. (2) Vigilant actions of law enforcement agencies, the misuse of law and 
the abuse of power by the police authority can be considered a cause of the negative 
impact for victims (e.g. prostitutes) and their families. (3) The “practice” of pillory 
from different state agencies in Georgia gives local community members, includ- 
ing clients, a green light to abuse representatives of marginalized groups physically 
and verbally without fear of punishment. 

Restorative justice in North America (Canada, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 
USA) was introduced for violence against women, domestic abuse and sexual 
assault cases. Though it is viewed as an alternative to criminal justice, notions 
of civic responsibility differ within and across societies, and practices criminal- 
ized in one country can be legal or undefined in another ((CICS), November 
15, 2018 — November 16, 2018). While exploring possibilities and problems of 
applying restorative justice for adult sex work in Georgia, we came out with two 
essential questions: Why is restorative justice needed and is it possible to apply 
it to sex work? 

The application of restorative justice aims at the reconceptualization of the vic- 
tim, assumptions about the source of harm, definitions of the offending party and 
an understanding of what is needed to repair the harm (Lewis 2010). Without defin- 
ing sex work or what constitutes sex work, the definition of crime and the notion 
of victim and offender is quite blurry; that is what creates space for abuse and 
denigrating attitudes. Restorative justice diversion programs and the laws they are 
based on for people working in the sex industry (PWSI) and for their clients are 
the conceptualizations of harm and the harmed that are the basis of the programs 
(Lewis 2010). Recent studies (Pavlich 2005; Lewis 2010; Bletzer and Koss 2013) 
argue that harm representation and conceptualization of harm (imposed by the 
prostitution laws) are necessary to examine how the concept of restorative justice 
has been or can be, in our case, applied to sex work. 

The application of restorative justice to sex work in Canada typically takes 
the form of diversion programs aimed at street-based workers and their clients 
(Anon 2018). Such programs aim to demonstrate the harmful nature of the 
industry and its adverse effects on the sex worker and community, thereby dis- 
couraging involvement in it or reducing recidivism among customers arrested 
for the first time (Lewis 2010, 290). 

We will try to prove the need for restorative justice, despite the Georgian 
situation of sex work in some grey areas, the undefined character of victim and 
offender and other flowing issues. Within the research project, informants on 
this topic were PWSI, nongovernmental organizations, LGBTQ and sex work- 
ers advocacy groups, lawyers’ associations oriented on women and economic 
social and cultural rights areas of work (e.g. GYLA). In addition to interviews, 
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we included court and policy documents that show the use of the authority of the 
courts to reduce prostitution crimes by providing punishment of sex workers on 
unclear legal grounds. 

Sex workers often become victims of physical and psychological violence pre- 
cisely when they commit an act prohibited by the disputed norm. The ban and 
the sanction imposed by the disputed norm force the sex workers to hide the vio- 
lence against them: not to report the cases of beatings, torture, inhuman, degrading 
treatment and forms of verbal abuse to the law enforcement agencies. In order to 
approach the investigative bodies about violence against them, they would have to 
name activities that are prohibited by the disputed norm. This circumstance will 
lead to the punishment of socially particularly vulnerable sex workers and the pun- 
ishment of the perpetrator of the violence. 

From the perspective of restorative justice, there are multiple victims, includ- 
ing direct victims, family and friends of victims and perpetrators, and community 
members who experience less safety and social connection when they perceive 
high levels of crime and low deterrence (Koss 2014). When it comes to sex work, 
an important obstacle for implementing restorative justice approaches can be seen 
in Georgian law, as the conceptualizations of victim and offender are not as clear- 
cut as the framing of current programs/policies in North America and Australia 
would suggest. Within this framing, the victims are the community and the sex 
worker, with community concerns given priority (Lewis 2010, 291). The broader 
structural and cultural situation in Georgia must be studied to understand that par- 
ticular context. 

According to the disputed norm, sex work causes administrative-legal responsi- 
bility. Punishing a person for sex work is against the Constitution of Georgia. Sex 
workers experience physical and psychological violence to which victims cannot 
respond legally as their activities are punishable.” Although most sex workers in 
the streets of the big cities of Georgia want to leave the industry, respective assis- 
tance available in other countries (e.g. Canada) does not exist in Georgia. However, 
they wanted to be free to do their work without the daily fear of violating the law 
and being detected and harassed by police (Lewis 2010, 293). 

As a result of the ratification of the Istanbul Convention in May 2017, amend- 
ments were made in the Georgian legislation (entered into force on June 1, 2017), 
which expanded the mechanisms and services against violence. Under the amend- 
ments, these mechanisms are available not only for victims of domestic violence 
but also for all victims of gender-based violence. They can be applied to sex work- 
ers who experience violence from a family member, a client, a former client or 
another person (GYLA 2018, 18). 

A constitutional suit “S.M. vs. Parliament of Georgia” was registered on Octo- 
ber 3, 2018, to declare the disputed norm unconstitutional. Therefore, this type of 
legal framework results in a substantial deprivation of access to justice and the vio- 
lation of the right to equality before the law. Plaintiff S.M. was a FSW. No disputed 
norm had been applied to her. Nevertheless, due to the plaintiff’s activities, there 
was a risk of future use of the disputed norm. 
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The study of violence against FSWs and their access to justice in Georgia 
revealed that all laws and practices related to sex work must be analyzed regarding 
gender-based violence and intersectional discrimination. This is one of the main 
conclusions and recommendations from the GYLA: 


Structural inequality, which sex workers (women, transgender, and men 
sex workers) experience because of their marginalization and social status, 
affects the decision of sex workers to enter and remain in prostitution, and 
the repressive legislation hinders their access to legal remedies to protect 
themselves from violence. 

(GYLA 2018, 28) 


Other concerns of sex workers raised by organizations such as GYLA include, first, 
physical violence because of their sexual orientation or gender identity (beating, 
rape)™; second, abuse of human rights against FSWs, involving different struc- 
tures (law enforcement structures, religious groups, legal institutions); and third, 
abuse of human rights against FSWs in receiving healthcare and medical services 
after medical personnel identified them as sex workers. The FSWs are treated with 
indifference; they also fail to perform their duties, fail to report violence to law 
enforcement, the confidentiality of their personal information is not protected and 
they experience degrading treatment.” 

The limited visibility of women, particularly those belonging to marginalized 
groups (e.g. FSWs), is apparent in Georgian legislation and society. In 2018, 
GYLA issued a recommendation to the Parliament of Georgia, the Ministry of 
Interior, the Chief Prosecutor’s Office, the Common Courts and the Government 
of Georgia to minimize cases of inhuman treatment and power abuse. To move 
engagement in sex work (including of a minor) to the relevant chapter of the 
criminal code, which will classify the crime as a crime against human rights or 
sexual freedom,” is one of the first recommendations, as well as the demand 
for effective investigation and punishment of the abuse of power, gender-based 
violence and other crimes committed by law enforcement officials against sex 
workers. This is in cooperation with the community of sex workers. The protec- 
tion of the human rights of sex workers shall be the focal point for all decisions 
and policies (GYLA 2018, 29). 

The proposal of 2018 mentioned above makes the application of restorative 
Justice to sex work in Georgia via the legislation and socio-cultural structure of 
society used currently problematic because the attitudes translated through the state 
reinforce discriminatory laws and their associated harms. State laws and policies 
put PWSI in harm’s way and reinforce stereotyping and marginalization. “Commu- 
nity is broken and there is a pain for its members [...] There is a sense of separation, 
of being disconnected from the rest of the community” (cited in Sharpe 1998, 10). 
Lewis (2010) states that the goal of restorative justice programs is to help people 
get back together, “its goal is to reintegrate ‘us’ with “them” into a larger society” 
(Sharpe 1998). 
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Conclusion 


Regarding urban ethics, it is crucial to understand what urban dwellers articulate as 
a “good life” and “living in the right way, what has been taken for granted or seen 
as normal and morally sound. Urban ethics can be understood as a field of interac- 
tion in which a range of actors in cities negotiate moral and social ideals, principles 
and norms (Dürr et al. 2020, 2)”. As restorative justice focuses on values such as 
respect for human dignity, responsibility and justice between people in the relation- 
ship with nonhumans and the environment (European Forum for Restorative Jus- 
tice 2020), both restorative justice and urban ethics aim to strengthen relationships 
to create safe, peace oriented, inclusive living conditions. The broader aim is the 
well-being of people and communities. Therefore, it is assumed that ethical debates 
negotiate and pay attention to mechanisms of judgment and legal framework. 

Sex work and decriminalization remain one of the picky issues in mainstream 
urban discourse. This is not only because of different positionalities of gender and 
sexualities but also the emerging modes of organizing around queering urban space 
approaches to understanding the shifting sexual and gendered landscapes in the 
capital city of Georgia. Some of the biggest problems facing marginalized groups 
in cities, including sex workers and queer people, are economic precarity, violence 
and unjust and brutal policing. Lawyers outside mainstream institutions of criminal 
Justice, including GYLA, are foregrounding debates involving questions of safe 
spaces, claims on space and working rights in cities by particularly marginalized 
urban residents and the necessity of changes in discriminatory policies and unjust 
political-economic systems. 

Restorative justice has demonstrated its effectiveness in addressing the underly- 
ing causes and generating solutions to many contemporary social problems, includ- 
ing acts and behaviors within a relational context, and which usually strengthens 
socially constructed gendered discourses and dynamics (European Forum for 
Restorative Justice 2019). 

One way to judge the justness of a state and its policies is by looking at how the 
most marginalized members of the society are treated (Lewis 2010, 294). Relevant 
questions in this regard are: Why marginalized members or groups of society are 
reluctant to apply to the police when subjected to violence by clients? How can we 
change the existing societal stigmata, which vary concerning women and men? 
Who benefits from the exploitation of women? How can justice for Georgian sex 
workers be restored? 

In Georgia, the state acts as an agent of morality because the legal situation of 
sex workers is blurred. However, the state is allowed to restrict the right to free 
personal development only when the latter causes tangible harm to third parties. It 
is unclear what tangible harm can be done to third parties by relationships that start 
with a person’s means of communication (telephone or internet) and end with a 
person’s bedroom. People have complete freedom of action, isolation from the rest 
of the world. The state does not have the right to propagate a particular understand- 
ing of morality against the right to personal development only because it considers 
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it wrong, unreasonable, and wrong for a person to decide about her/his sex life 
based on existing traditions and customs.” 

The necessity of implementing restorative justice becomes clear by looking at 
what the state does for the most marginalized community members. For this to 
occur, the Georgian Administrative Procedure Code regarding limited recognition 
of sex work has been changed and, subsequently, frames of restorative justice need 
to be modified and incorporated into policy. The first step will be the rethinking of 
the conceptualization of victims and offenders, broadening the concept of harm and 
implementing policies reintegrating PWSI into the community. The GYLA is the 
most important agent for change and restorative justice in Georgia. 

Sex work belongs to a group of activities with an exceptionally high stigma, 
prejudices and discrimination in society and government agencies. Sex workers are 
often subjected to various sanctions, and they are shunned by society because they 
do not conform to social, sexual and gender norms. Criminalization and penaliza- 
tion of sex work contribute to the stigmatization of sex workers throughout their 
entire life. Society perceives them as immoral and irresponsible offenders who 
deserve punishment, judgment and even violence because of their conduct.?* 

Prostitution is not an isolated phenomenon in the urban landscape but instead a 
symptom of larger trends in the changing global political economy and the ensuing 
struggles for identity, recognition, human rights and citizenship that flow from it. 
It is an undeniable element of urban life that is best accepted and treated so that 
the safety of sex workers and the quality of life of inner-city neighborhoods are 
protected (Wagenaar, Amesberger and Altink 2017, 155). 

Further systemic changes to protect sex workers in Georgia from gender-based 
violence and ensure their access to justice are needed in legislation, policy and 
practice to eradicate human rights abuses resulting from sex work, target the root 
causes of these abuses and ensure substantive equality for women. 


Notes 


1 Ifyou are charged with an administrative offense, you have been charged with a viola- 
tion of the law, but your offense is not serious enough to be considered criminal. An 
administrative offense differs from a criminal offense in that the violation is considered 
less serious. 

2 For general information on the history of Georgia after 1991, see Austin, Ian, and Glen 
A. Jones, eds. 2015. Governance of Higher Education: Global Perspectives, Theories, 
and Practices. New York: Routledge. 

3 “The Shevardnadze years” refers to the years 1992-2003 when Eduard Shevardnadze, 
the former First Secretary of the Georgian Communist Party and Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev, was first Chairman of the Georgian Parliament 
(1882-1995) and the President of Georgia (1995-2003). The “Gardabani highway” is 
located 40 km from Tbilisi. 

4 Klein (Russian Klofelin; Clonidine was patented in 1961 and came into medical use in 
1966) became famous because of its usage as a drug for criminal purposes: When it is 
added to alcohol, it puts the victim into an unconscious state; this often resulted in the 
death of the victim. There are many cases of such use of clonidine by prostitutes on their 
clients. That is how the term “Klofelinshitsa” appeared. 
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The services of Tanadgoma, which works throughout the country, are accessible for the 
general population of reproductive age. The organization focuses particularly on and 
elaborates proactive programs for women and vulnerable, high-risk behavior groups 
(key populations): men who have sex with men, injecting drug users, commercial sex 
workers, young people, prison inmates, the LGBT (lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgen- 
der) community, victims of trafficking, people living with HIV and internally displaced 
people. 

In other cities, such as Batumi, it is higher (87%), as the Bio-behavioural Surveillance 
Survey in Tbilisi and Batumi states (Chikovani et al. 2012). 

The human rights literature, apart from the Committee on the Elimination of Discrimi- 
nation against Women (which uses the term “prostitution”), uses primarily the term “sex 
worker.” 

Clients are punished with fines or prison sentences of up to six months if they accept 
sexual services from victims of human trafficking. 

Under the Order of the President of Georgia of June 4, 1999, the amount of a minimum 
wage is 20 GEL (12 EUR). The minimum wage for fines and other duties was deter- 
mined as 40 GEL: 2013 — 20 GEL (11 EUR), 2016 — 20 GEL (8 EUR) and 2019 — 20 
GEL (7 EUR). 

The GYLA provides legal consultation free of charge. Every year, it addresses the Con- 
stitutional Court of Georgia and the European Court of Human Rights in strategically 
essential cases to protect human rights. The organization actively cooperates with all 
three branches of government and supports creating legislative guarantees to protect 
human rights. 

According to today’s data, the minimum wage in the private sector is set at 20 GEL, and 
in the public sector at 135 GEL, National Statistics Office of Georgia (GeoStat). 
According to information provided by the Georgian Ministry of Interior Affairs, 
instances of prostitution among women sex workers are defined by year. According to 
these statistics, the highest recorded level of prostitution was 41 incidents in Tbilisi in 
2015. This is followed by Imereti, Racha-Lechkhumi and Kvemo Svaneti (regions of 
Georgia) in 2013 when 19 incidents were recorded (GY LA 2018). First instance court 
decisions under Art. 173 of the code, where the offender was a woman, were analyzed 
to examine the above facts and the adequacy of the proceedings: in 2010-2017 (May), 
the Tbilisi City Court heard 421 cases. 

It does not include transgender sex workers or man sex workers. 

Letter of Tbilisi City Court, N3-0486/1977239, June 22, 2017. 

Gender-Based Violence against Sex Workers and Barriers to Accessing Justice: Interna- 
tional Standards and Experience in Georgia (GYLA 2018, 24). 

A study conducted in 2014 showed that the majority of respondents were subject 
to physical abuse, beatings by a client, coercion by police for cooperation, verbal 
abuse by the police, requesting sexual contact by the police without compensation, 
and refusal of service by medical staff, among other things. Discrimination against 
sex workers is provoked by their gender and sex work-related stigma.ISSA, HERA 
XXI, “Research on the factors that identify the needs of sex workers and the causes of 
discrimination,” 2014. 

Founder of the Scientific Research Center for Problems of Fighting Criminals of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs of Georgia in 1993. 

In the Soviet Union and many Eastern Bloc states, as well as in some post-Soviet suc- 
cessor states (until 2011 in Russia), the police were known as militia (milicija). 
Analogue of US police patrolling. The goals and objectives of which include crime 
prevention, criminal apprehension, and law enforcement in different districts of the city. 
Popular nonfiction series that provided viewers an unfiltered look at law enforcement 
officers in action on the channel Rustavi 2 through 2007 to 2010. Usually aired in the 
late evening. 
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International human rights norms (including the practice of the European Court of 
Human Rights and the Inter-American Court) recognize violence against women as a 
form of discrimination. General Recommendation N19 of the Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Discrimination against Women defines that “gender-based violence is a form 
of discrimination, which seriously inhibits women’s ability to enjoy rights and freedoms 
on a basis of equality with men.” 

Amicus Curiae. Public Defender’s Office, Georgia. (Sup. Ct. of Georgia 2020). https:// 
www.constcourt.ge/ka/judicial-acts?legal=1426. 

Within the framework of the study, decisions based on Art. 172 of the Administra- 
tive Offences Code from 2007 to 2017 were obtained from courts in Tbilisi, Ba- 
tumi, Gori, Zugdidi, Telavi, and Kutaisi City/Regional. Based on the information 
provided, only Tbilisi City Court had ruled on administrative offenses cases on 
prostitution. 

The majority of the respondents in the “Discrimination survey conducted among 120 
LGBT in Georgia” by the Inclusive Foundation in cooperation with ILGA-Europe/COC 
Netherlands in February 2006, reported having experienced different types of discrim- 
inative or violent acts because someone knew or presumed them to be gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, intersex and transgender. Only six cases have been reported, and none of the 
victims of discrimination felt satisfied with the outcomes. 

Every third respondent (33%) believes that the antidiscrimination law approved by 
the Parliament of Georgia in 2014 will not change anything in terms of protecting the 
rights of sex workers and eliminating facts of discrimination; 44% of the respond- 
ents find it difficult to answer this question. Only 15.2% expect a positive result by 
introducing an antidiscrimination law (9% of sex workers have never heard of this 
law). The legalization of prostitution in Georgia is supported by most respondents 
(71%). A majority (67%) believe that legalizing prostitution will reduce sex worker 
discrimination, while 85% believe that sexually transmitted infections (HIV/AIDS) 
will decrease. 

The subject of the dispute is the inconsistency of the prohibition of prostitution with 
the first and second paragraphs of Article 17 of the Constitution. In its judgment of 
May 11, 2018, in the case of Tamar Tandashvili v. Parliament of Georgia, the Constitu- 
tional Court of Georgia declared in paragraph 53 of the second chapter: “In the present 
case, the state, to achieve a legitimate aim, uses human [...] vulnerability as a means 
to achieve a specific public goal and a priori turns the disputed norm into a violation of 
human dignity.” 

S.M. vs. Parliament of Georgia. Constitutional Claim N1354, October 3, 2018. https:// 
www.constcourt.ge/ka/judicial-acts?legal=1426. 

Amnesty International Policy, p. 9. 
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7 Traversing troubled waters 


Emergent ethics and 
pandemic politics 


John Clarke 


I reflect in this chapter on some of the emerging — and conflicted — ethical 
orientations that have taken shape on the terrain created by the pandemic. The 
issues that I explore occurred in the unsettled space between ethics and politics 
as people, parties and projects sought to make sense of, respond to and direct col- 
lective responses to the impacts of COVID-19. The chapter begins and ends with 
some thoughts about this distinction between ethics and politics which form the 
framework for exploring four issues that illuminate the complications of the dis- 
tinction in practice: 


e The emergent ethics of separations and solidarities as people struggled to 
respond to new challenges of living together and apart; 

° The politics of lives, livelihoods and liberties as conflicts broke out about when 
economies could be reopened; 

° The trouble with ‘normal’ as a focus of popular and political desires; and 

e The political and ethical conflicts that emerged over racialized inequalities in 
pandemic times. 


Two orienting points are worth making regarding the idea of emergent ethics that 
frames the discussion. First, I borrow the idea of emergent from Raymond Williams 
(1977). When thinking about concrete ‘historical analysis’ (as opposed to ‘epochal’ 
framings), he wrote about the importance of triangulating dominant, residual and 
emergent formations of culture and cultural practices. He used ‘emergent’ to point 
to the rise of new questions and new demands that cannot be framed or contained 
within the currently dominant formation (although noting that dominant forma- 
tions will always try to subdue or incorporate the emergent). I use this sense of 
‘emergent’ in what follows to locate public responses to the pandemic that sought 
to craft new relationships and practices. 

Second, I am treating ‘ethics’ as a form of everyday practical reasoning, jus- 
tification and claims-making by situated social actors. It has some similarities 
to what Lambek (2010) and others have called ‘ordinary ethics.’ Lambek sug- 
gests that ethics has become a focus of attention (in anthropology and elsewhere) 
because the idea of ethics “serves as a cover term for acknowledging and explor- 
ing the richness and complexity of living, of human being in an imperfect world, 
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and the challenges raised or encountered, acknowledged or renounced. In a word, 
ethics concerns existence” (2015, 18). His approach has been taken up by others to 
explore everyday ethical reasoning (e.g. Barnett 2011; Barnett and Bridge 2017). 
I have two reservations about Lambek’s conception, despite its suggestive and pro- 
ductive qualities. The all-encompassing character of Lambek’s view of “the ethical” 
makes me nervous: It apparently knows no bounds and the whole of human life 
is there. I will suggest here that ethics might be better understood as one register 
through which human reasoning and argument about “existence” and its troubles 
take place. Like Didier Fassin (2015), I am interested in the boundaries that sepa- 
rate “ethics” from “politics” and in how those boundaries are defined, blurred, tra- 
versed and policed. Fassin challenged Lambek’s separation of politics and ethics 
by arguing for the importance of holding together 


the sense of the human good and the leverage of the social forces, the rec- 
ognition of others and the forms of domination, moral judgment and power 
relations, values and interests — and ultimately to restore an intellectual space 
of tensions, contradictions, and sometimes aporia: the troubled waters where 
ethics and politics meet. 

(2015, 207) 


“Troubled waters” invokes an intellectual space for such explorations — and the 
pandemic has certainly been the site of such troubles. 

There is a more particular point concerning our understanding of the situated 
reasoning that produces “everyday ethics.” Some time ago, the late Clive Barnett 
and I were working on related projects (about cultures of consumption) and had a 
productive (for me) argument about how to think about these social actors making 
sense of their own practices. Clive suggested that they resembled “little Haber- 
masians” reasoning in public debates, while I thought that they might be better 
understood as ‘little Bakhtinians,’ negotiating heteroglossic or polyvocal contexts. 
Such subjects engage in what Pennycook calls “borrowing, bending and blending” 
(2007, 47), using existing resources to create new connections between things, 
practices and people. This view borrows from Holland and Lave’s Bakhtinian argu- 
ment that social conflicts and struggles “produce occasions on which participants 
are ‘addressed’ with great intensity and ‘answer’ intensely in their turn” (2001, 10). 
In the process, such participants draw upon “the languages, dialects, genres, and 
words of others” that are in circulation (Holland and Lave 2001, 11). 

By ethics in this sense, I want to highlight the more or less reasoned ways in 
which people either account for acting or demand action, treating ‘ethics’ as one of 
the registers in which such accounts may be offered. In accounting for themselves — or 
demanding accounts from others — people act as situated social subjects, draw- 
ing on different repertoires of cultural resources to make cases and demands or to 
incite others to act. In this, I agree with Fassin’s argument that “the ethical signi- 
fication of political stances is contingent on the historical setting, cultural back- 
ground, and social context” (2015, 206). Ethical puzzles, conflicts and stances 
proliferated during the first two years of COVID-19’s complex trajectory — for 
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example, in arguments over how to organize support for those “at risk,” around 
vaccination (forms of obligation, compulsion and global inequalities of distribu- 
tion), over what freedoms might be at risk or over obligations to protect others as 
well as oneself. Such issues involved claims on how we wish social relationships to 
be conducted and about the selves that we wish to be in those relationships. Many 
different ethical issues emerged during the pandemic, although in the context ofmy 
argument here, it might be more accurate to say that many issues were framed and 
addressed in ethical registers. They intersected — often uncomfortably — with other 
framings and other registers, notably those of politics and ‘economic realism.’ 

In what follows, I begin from the most banal of observations: COVID-19 has 
acted as a disruptor in many ways, creating severe dislocations of our established 
ways of living together, while proceeding along all too familiar pathways of ine- 
quality. I will focus on the disruptive dynamics of the pandemic, in particular their 
capacity to create the conditions of possibility for new everyday ethical reactions 
and responses to living together in hard times. More precisely, I intend to speculate 
about some of the emergent orientations, dispositions and practices that have come 
to my attention. This is not a systematic analysis nor is it a research study. Instead, 
it represents “first thoughts” about these issues and is mostly United Kingdom 
(UK)-centered (given that my current work is focused on the profoundly unsettled 
UK in conjunctural terms). 


The emergent ethics of separation and solidarity 


Negotiating social distance and isolation has been a widespread — albeit unevenly 
distributed — preoccupation during the pandemic. This was exemplified in the UK’s 
“two-meter rule” for interpersonal spacing, itself just beyond a conversational dis- 
tance (people tended to shuffle closer together during conversations that began at 
approximately two meters). There has also been the fraught negotiation of what 
were intimate moments of illness, death and loss — especially for those in care 
homes. Distance came to signify many things: loss, safety, government regulation 
(or interference) and an absence of the tactile. People struggled to find ways of 
managing distances, while promoting social connection, intimacy and solidarity. At 
the same time, distance evoked dilemmas about what to do about those who failed 
to observe appropriate distances, including a propensity to become angry about 
those not doing distance “properly.” Ethical registers also involve views about the 
other selves that are involved in social relationships and how they should conduct 
themselves, a concern manifested in a similarly acrimonious issue during lock- 
down: the problem of proximity to ‘difficult’ neighbors. There was a 67% rise in 
complaints to police during 2020 about antisocial behavior by neighbors (Savage 
and Tapper 2021). More generally, the emergence of new regulations and codes of 
conduct created what Clarke and Barnett (2022) have called a site of “uncertainty”: 


Many people were confused about government rules and guidance. This 
opened up space for reflection on what might count as binding for particu- 
lar individuals in particular situations. We also found that prescriptions and 
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guidance generated a series of dilemmas for many people. The right thing 
to do was therefore rendered subject to forms of judgement regarding the 
balancing of multiple demands and values. 

Pandemic response, we conclude, was not simply a question of compliance 
or non-compliance. It was experienced ethically. Abstract regulations had to 
be interpreted, given content, and made meaningful in practical terms and 
in terms of what matters. These conclusions help to advance understandings 
of how people responded to public health measures during the COVID-19 
pandemic, but also, more generally, how ordinary people engage with public 
issues. 

(Clarke and Barnett 2022; emphasis in original) 


Alongside issues of separation, there was the emergence of new solidarities. People 
created ways to come together in the face of pandemic disruptions and disloca- 
tions: around food, keeping or making contact (especially with the isolated), many 
forms of care and the creation of networks of delivery/support, such as food banks, 
school meals and their substitutes. Bowlby and Jupp (2020; Jupp 2022) have exam- 
ined the entanglements of inequalities, home and care during the pandemic, with a 
particular interest in emergent practices of caring and gifting. Meanwhile, a cam- 
paign led by the footballer Marcus Rashford demanded that free school meals for 
children living in poverty be maintained during ‘holiday times’ when the govern- 
ment was refusing to fund them. In the process, he became a public embodiment of 
everyday ethics — and was, at times, told to ‘stay out’ of politics. Other emergent 
sites of solidarity included experiments in opening hotels up to the homeless — an 
unimaginable practice in ‘normal times,’ if not without its problems and contradic- 
tions (e.g. Andrews 2020; Gentleman 2020). And in the small town where I live, 
existing forms of support (such as the local food bank) were supplemented by col- 
laborations between local small businesses, charities, churches and new volunteers 
to organize deliveries, visit the isolated, manage vaccination schemes and provide 
those missing school meals. 

During the first year of the pandemic, it is estimated that over 12 million people 
in the UK volunteered in a variety of roles including home visiting, mutual aid 
groups and managing vaccination processes (Sherwood 2021). These practices 
were mainly new activities, as existing voluntary organizations (charities and non- 
governmental organizations) reported a decline in volunteering during this period 
(NCVO 2021). Some of these new initiatives were scaled up and institutional- 
ized, for example, making use of a variety of moribund public institutions — from 
taking over buildings for vaccinations (e.g. unused arts centers, churches) to the 
creation of what have been called “flatpack democracies” in the most local tiers of 
government in the UK, such as parish or town councils, in order to develop new 
community-centered and participatory initiatives (Harris 2020). These develop- 
ments sometimes drew on existing social and political commitments and networks, 
for example, in challenging the conditions in which the UK government was “hous- 
ing’ (or “warehousing”) asylum seekers. But many of them involved newly mobi- 
lized people trying to find new ways of doing things with and for others. 
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This emergence of activism — especially in the form of volunteering — poses a 
wider analytical issue. As Williams (1977) observed, emergent forms and practices 
are always at risk of being incorporated by the dominant and their possibilities for 
making a difference neutralized. This dynamic has been productively rethought by 
Andrea Muehlebach (2012) in her work on “moral neoliberals” in Northern Italy. 
For Muehlebach, the emergence of “ethical citizens,” committed to providing social 
support and care for the vulnerable and needy though unwaged labor, driven by a 
variety of moral, ethical and political commitments, could not be read as outside 
ofor as an alternative to the neoliberalization of the social (Clarke 2021a). Instead, 
she argues, these responses were recurrently folded into the dominant formation — 
neoliberalism — becoming incorporated despite their diverse political, ethical and 
moral inspirations, including ones that understood themselves to be in opposi- 
tion to the economizing and individualizing dynamics of neoliberalization. She 
sketches out this site of tension as follows: 


solidarity very much remains a concern of the state, which attempts 
to mobilise all members of Italian society, including those of Italy’s 
ex-Communist Left, in ways that allow them to engage with neoliberal 
reform in critical-complicit ways [...] people are not easily subjected to 
or infiltrated by neoliberal values but instead engage with them in fraught, 
uncertain and provisional ways. 

(Muehlebach 2012, 52) 


Her analysis is a compelling and important one and points to the complexities of 
ideology, culture and affect that ought to be central to discussions of “incorpora- 
tion.” Here, “incorporation” is neither a simple nor singular moment (once incorpo- 
rated, you are incorporated forever). Instead, her view of “fraught, uncertain and 
provisional’ engagements (and the unsettling dynamic of ‘critical-complicit’) sug- 
gests it would be better to think of incorporation as one phase in a dynamic of 
articulation and rearticulation: a (potentially) continuous process of contestation. 
I think it is productive — analytically and politically — to keep this dynamic open, 
rather than assuming a singular moment of closure (or enclosure). Thus, volun- 
teering during the pandemic should be read neither as a ‘prop to the system’ nor 
as proof that ‘another world is possible.’ It might be better understood as always 
potentially both, subject to pressures toward incorporation and toward becoming a 
countermovement. This implies treating the process of political domination (incor- 
poration) as work — as the recurring expenditure of energy and capacity on keeping 
dominance in place. Here, though, we can also see one of the uncertain and porous 
boundaries between ‘ethics’ and ‘politics.’ 


The politics of lives, livelihoods and liberties 


Formal political debates about the pandemic recurrently juxtaposed health against 
the economy, urged the importance of returning to ‘business as usual,’ and con- 
nected uneasily to libertarian anti-mask, anti-vax movements (not surprisingly given 
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the constituencies in which they circulate in the UK — and England especially — 
around Brexit, nationalism, populism, etc.). The issues and arguments at stake in 
conflicts over ‘reopening the economy’ look like the recognizable stuff of politics 
and certainly took recognizably political forms (arguments in parliament, demon- 
strations and the very loud voices of mediated “outrage”). Even if they were not 
necessarily the dominant politics, they were certainly enacted through the domi- 
nant political forms and sites. 

These focal points of conflict and contestation have persisted through the pan- 
demic with precautionary public principles being repeatedly challenged in the 
name of business and the economy. In one striking example, The Adam Smith 
Institute announced the need to fight against what it denounced as ‘disaster corpo- 
ratism” (in both pandemic and environmentalist forms) — a movement that sought 
to create a new settlement between the state and capitalism. Instead of the emerg- 
ing trends of ‘stakeholder capitalism’ or, worse, businesses that pursue a “social 
Justice agenda,” the Institute argued that the state needed to be rolled back (again) 
in order to liberate ‘shareholder capitalism’ to do its work (Lesh 2022, 5-7). Such 
responses (fetishizing the split between the state and the market) played into 
shifting conceptions of the relationships between governments and the public, or 
between states and societies (Sobo and Drazkiewic 2021). States are not always 
experienced as supportive, generous or reliable allies, particularly for some groups 
in specific places. From colonial formations to states in socialist regimes, their 
experiences of being governed do not predispose people to trust in the benevolent 
state (see also Powers 2021). Anti-statist, anti-governmental and libertarian politics 
have mobilized suspicions of and skepticism about governing powers in complex 
and shifting alignments across different locations (see Monbiot’s discussion of eli- 
sions between left, right and counter-cultural anti-statisms, 2021). In the UK, it has 
been interesting that predominantly libertarian demands have had a rather limited 
everyday purchase, suggesting a gap between dominant (or at least loud) political 
tendencies and a more cautious public. The journalist John Harris has argued that 
there are important questions: 


about what the government thinks about the public, and how those perceptions 
have shaped its responses to the crisis. A lot of official thinking seems to be 
derived from the pages of the rightwing papers, and a picture of Britain — 
or, more specifically, England — as a country that always verges on the 
ungovernable, and tends to view orders from on high with the utmost scepti- 
cism [...]. 

(Harris 2021) 


He contrasts this view with 


[...] A recent study by University College London [UCL, 2021] which col- 
lected responses from more than 70,000 participants — found 96% were fol- 
lowing most or almost all of the rules for the week ending 10 January, the 
highest figure since April of last year. According to YouGov [2021], 85% of 
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people endorse the new lockdown, and 77% think it should have happened 
sooner. All over the country, there is a sense of dutiful and resigned acquies- 
cence, however difficult some of the rules may be for millions of us. 

(Harris 2021) 


This is a useful reminder that politics cannot simply be treated as a “reflection” of 
public moods, even though that is a recurring political claim (and one often repeated 
in political science). It may be more productive to treat politics as involving attempts 
to construct, summon and project these moods: typically expressed in the claim that 
‘we all feel ... . The UK government certainly worked hard to construct a series 
of public moods during the pandemic: Evoking a variety of dispositions from free- 
spirited freedom-seeking to autonomously cautionary; and from a tone of regretful 
necessity to the enunciation of a grieving nation. Sara Ahmed has explored the poten- 
tial disjunctures between such projected moods and lived experiences in her essay 
“Not in the Mood” (2014a), while recognizing how the imagined and projected con- 
sensus tries to make disaffection invisible (or where recognized, marks it as unpat- 
riotic and illegitimate). Writing specifically about the UK’s Royal Wedding of 2011 
and the Royal Jubilee of 2012, Ahmed teased out the construction of the mood of 
national celebration and concluded that the celebratory national mood summoned 
people to partake in the feeling of national pride. She concluded that: “Not to cheer 
is to withdraw from the situation. Not being in the mood for happiness becomes a 
political action. And you know what: I am not in the mood” (Ahmed 2014a, 28). 

The issue of mood also points to a relationship between institutionalized politics 
and emergent ethics, centered on processes of borrowing or attempted incorpora- 
tion. Members of the UK government, for example, after belatedly discovering 
how many people were dying in care homes, took to wearing little plastic lapel 
badges with the word ‘CARE’ on them. The government also endorsed the popular 
initiative of ‘clapping for carers,’ initially for National Health Service workers and 
then for all those working in vital occupations (Manthorpe et al., 2021). ‘Clap- 
ping for carers’ was enacted as a publicly shared moment on Thursday evenings 
(a practice borrowed from Italy and elsewhere) and was subsequently taken up by 
the government (ostentatiously so by the Prime Minister). This borrowing led to 
difficult political arguments about co-option and hypocrisy, centered on govern- 
ment failures to adequately fund and provide for health and social care services. 
Annemarie Plas, the event’s original organizer, then called for it to stop, because 
this was ‘not why I started it,’ arguing that 


Without getting too political, I share some of the opinions that some people 
have about it becoming politicised. 
I think the narrative is starting to change and I don’t want the clap to be 
negative. 
(BBC 2020) 


These comments center on a couple of formulations that give me pause for thought: 
she is anxious about the event becoming ‘politicised,’ or that her comments might 
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sound “too political.” Is it possible that “being political” may not be a good thing? 
What is at stake at these intersections of ethics and politics? 


The trouble with normal 


Uncomfortable intersections of the ethical and the political were also visible in the 
multiple and contradictory desires that converged on the word normal, invoking both 
ideas of getting back to normal and the efforts to not get back to normal or to make 
a “new normal” instead. This new normal covered a huge range of possibilities — 
from ways of living together, environmental changes, the organization of work and 
care and the renewal of democracy. This tension between returning to normal and 
creating a new normal ran across institutional politics and everyday ethics. In April 
2020, Arundhati Roy wrote a much-quoted comment about the possibilities that 
the pandemic might create: “Historically, pandemics have forced humans to break 
with the past and imagine their world anew. This one is no different. It is a portal, 
a gateway between one world and the next” (2020). Similarly, Martin Parker’s col- 
lection of essays was prefaced by the observation that “What you have here is a 
document of a particular time, of a moment when the world seemed to becoming 
undone, and many people started to imagine that it might be stitched together dif- 
ferently” (2020, 9). Lorenzo Marsili, writing in the following year, offered a more 
sobering view when commenting on the creation of a new Italian government led 
by Mario Draghi and its promise to return to normal: 


At the beginning of this global pandemic it was common to hear commenta- 
tors warn about the folly of returning to normal after Covid. Normal was 
the problem. So what is the normal that Italy aspires to now? The spectacle 
in most of Europe is one of slow-motion decline, where business-as-usual 
presides over growing inequality, democratic and environmental degradation 
and a dramatic loss of any grip over the challenges of the 21st century. 

[...] The Italian twist has the benefit of making explicit what is merely 
implicit in most European countries: the absence of alternative, the infamous 
Tina (‘there is no alternative’), that haunts contemporary politics like a tragic 
death drive. 

(Marsili 2021) 


In between political statements about the need for change or the need for resto- 
ration, I was struck — in televised vox pops and everyday conversations — by a 
proliferation of vernacular images and ideas centered on the desire to get ‘back to 
normal.’ People talked about ‘feeling stuck’ — either being literally in lockdown 
or more generally in terms of lives being put on hold or possibilities being frozen, 
such that ‘normal time’ had been somehow suspended for many people. This sense 
of waiting in the pandemic world has combined with a strange sense of desire — a 
longing or a yearning — for recovering ‘normal’ things. Such things are typically 
registered in a minor key — they are small claims being made by modest people 
(Clarke 2015a; Jansen 2015). Typical examples included going for a drink with 
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friends, attending a live entertainment, having a haircut, shopping aimlessly, seeing 
parents or simply not measuring distances. 

Clearly, one of the conditions for these desires lies in the sense of normal time 
being disrupted, dislocated or suspended. Lives “in waiting” have become a focus 
of recent sociological and anthropological inquiry. Anne-Marie Fortier’s recent 
book Uncertain Citizens (2021), for example, explores “life in the waiting room” 
and draws on the work of Elizabeth Povinelli (2011), who has written of the ‘brack- 
eting’ of lives spent suspended within government processes. In a similar vein, 
Sarah Hall has written of how people have experienced Brexit as a form of ‘wait- 
ing’ in which “furious moments of political changes were discussed as enhancing 
feelings of stuckness, exclusion — of being left in waiting” (2021, 7). This conjunc- 
tion of vernacular distress and desire and academic reflection directs my attention 
to questions of temporality. In particular, I want to ask whether pandemic time (or, 
more accurately, the dominant pandemic time) has been experienced as a form of 
bracketing or being held in waiting? This strange mix of desires to recover the ‘nor- 
mal’ and the problematic sense of dislocated time echoed some of the arguments 
made by Stef Jansen in his ethnography of ‘yearning’ in Sarajevo. He points to the 
disruptions of time, brought about by the wars and the Dayton settlement in Bosnia 
Herzegovina, that left people dislocated from ideas of normal life and progress, 
suggesting that 


‘Yearning’ denotes a persistent longing. It is continuous and prolonged and 
its object is known to be out of reach: it can be both lost in the past and 
deferred in the future [...] As such, it can capture disappointment, frustration, 
impatience and even fury. Yet the term yearning also evokes a wistfulness, 
a bittersweetness, a melancholy. This prickly combination — a ferociousness 
verging on tenderness, a sense of entitlement verging on disbelief — along 
with the tension between familiarity and normativity, and the simultane- 
ous backward- and forward-orientation make yearnings for ‘normal’ lives, 
I believe, a promising object for analysis. 

(Jansen 2015, 55) 


I do not want to equate these different contexts and experiences, yet, Jansen’s 
‘yearning’ captures something of the fragile yet intense desire for a return to ‘nor- 
mal’ in the time of the pandemic — even if it was a differentiated and elusive sense 
of normality that was being evoked. Nor do I assume that everyone shares this 
experience of time (and the desires that emerge from it). There are always multiple 
temporalities in play in any situation (Sharma 2014). Even in the small semi-urban 
space where I currently live, people experienced very different temporal disor- 
ders: overworked delivery drivers asked, “What pandemic?,” while health workers 
wanted to know, “When do we stop?” Some people enjoyed the suspension of ‘nor- 
mal’ working patterns (and places), while others deeply resented the compressed 
combination of home working, childcare and homeschooling. 

Now, though, I want to focus more on the word normal itself as the site of a 
potent and productive elision between vernacular and governmental conceptions and 
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desires. When members of the public expressed a desire to get back to normal, they 
exemplified this in an array of everyday habits and intimacies. When politicians (and 
governments) expounded the need to get back to normal, they had in mind “busi- 
ness as usual” — with an emphasis on the business. Economic sectors queued up to 
announce their need to “get back to normal.” Rapidly disappearing beneath the weight 
of this institutionalized ‘normal’ was the other desire, articulated from the beginning 
of the pandemic, to not go back to normal but to take the opportunity to do things 
differently. Can we still imagine a normal that is not the normal that we had before? 
Clearly, there are emergent possibilities — from new intimacies to a green revolution; 
from an adequately funded and functional health system to forms of employment 
and employment support that are not dangerous and might even be protective of 
individuals and social life, or the chance to seize back the meaning of “security” from 
its obsessive focus on terrorism and turn it to questions of social and environmental 
security and care. Such things are at risk in the slipperiness of the ‘normal,’ which 
marks the site of what Evelina Dagnino (2005) has called a ‘perverse confluence’ that 
enables the colonization of popular sentiment by dominant political framings. This 
dynamic of elision and colonization of meanings evokes what the Canadian singer- 
songwriter Bruce Cockburn brilliantly named as the Trouble with Normal. In one 
verse of the song of the same name, he wrote: 


Politician on the screen says, 
We’ll all get back to normal if we put our nation first. 
The trouble with normal is that it always gets worse. 
(Cockbum 1981) 


These shifting drives and desires feel like the contradictory and contested mixture 
of cultural forms that Raymond Williams (1977) sought to uncover in “authentic 
historical analysis” (as opposed to epochal analysis). On the one hand, we have 
dominant projects, aiming to secure and restore the “normal” conditions of power 
and profit. By contrast, it is possible to see both residual desires (for older habits of 
everyday life) and emergent ethical and political strivings that seek to build a new 
normal from solidarities and sustainable ways of living together. Dominant pro- 
jects seek to restore dominance, not least by a constant political-cultural struggle 
against the alternative possibilities: marginalizing, co-opting, subordinating and — 
not least, in the form of ‘greenwashing’ — reclothing the forms of domination. 
Indeed, some of the strategies of domination involve ‘re-normalizing’ the forms of 
business as usual that brought us to our pandemic troubles, from vaccine national- 
ism (and colonialism) to injurious patterns of work; from impoverished and run- 
down public facilities to the rent-seeking behavior of crony capitalism. 


Black lives and deaths: ethics and politics in the pandemic 


Didier Fassin’s (2015) important questions about the relationships and distinc- 
tions between ethics and politics also invite attention to the question of how things 
become political. More particularly in this context, how do they move between 
being ethical and being political? Issues that are active in the public domain (and, 
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of course, not all achieve such a public presence) may be framed through a range of 
different registers: for example, ethical, moral, public, technical, economic, legal 
and political. At this point, it may be important to note that things do not have an 
essentially political character, even though one of the temptations of critical intel- 
lectual work is to argue that this thing is really political (or, indeed, that everything 
is really political). But what processes and practices are in play in making some- 
thing political — or stopping it from becoming so and identifying it as belonging to 
some other register? 

The time of the pandemic has been entangled in many political issues — or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to describe them as a multiplicity of attempted 
politicizations, as different groups have struggled to make things political. My UK- 
centric pandemic shortlist includes: 


e The Black Lives Matter mobilizations after the murder of George Floyd last 
year (in the USA but in the UK too). 

e The kidnapping and murder of a woman called Sarah Everard by a serving 
Metropolitan Police officer, leading to groups attempting to organize “reclaim 
the night” vigils in a number of cities. These were typically refused police per- 
mission (on pandemic public order grounds). 

* Environmental activism — including Extinction Rebellion, school strikes and the 
Insulate Britain movement — generated new problems about “public order polic- 
ing’ and attracted political condemnation for their ‘disruption’ of everyday life 
and “people going about their daily business.” 

e Emerging protests against the Government's Police, Crime, Sentencing and 
Courts Bill (2021), which seeks to control protest and extend police powers, 
especially enabling them to prevent demonstrations that may cause ‘disruption.’ 
Demonstrations — organized under the ambiguous title ‘Kill the Bill’ (‘the Bill’ 
being a popular nickname for the police) — were often acrimonious and even 
turned violent in some places (for more on the Bill, see Liberty, 2021) 


This sequence of events highlighted a deepening crisis of what in the UK is cel- 
ebrated as ‘policing by consent.’ These conflicts had been preceded by Extinction 
Rebellion mobilizations causing problems for public order policing and a long- 
running but deepening dynamic of antiracist responses to the policing of Black and 
Asian communities. In what follows, though, I am going to focus on the potent and 
unsettling intersections of ‘race’ and COVID-19 (drawing on Clarke, 2021b). 

There has been a complicated ethical-political intersection around ‘race’ and 
COVID-19 in the UK and elsewhere. The impact of COVID-19 has been unequally 
distributed — with increased risks of infection and death for Black and other racial- 
ized and minoritized groups. The accumulating evidence and arguments about vul- 
nerability and inequality were becoming public issues when the killing of George 
Floyd took place on May 25, 2020, inspiring a wave of Black Lives Matter protests 
that went far beyond the USA. As Ben Okri wrote 


Never in my lifetime has the case of such visible injustice moved white and 
black people, moved them as human beings [...] Why has the killing of 
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George Floyd struck such a profound chord in us? Maybe it was that phrase: 
‘I can’t breathe.” 

The consonance of the phrase with the very root of our pandemic fears is 
uncanny. The phrase linked the coronavirus with the ubiquitous and implac- 
able nature of institutional racism. 

(2020; see also Hansen 2021) 


This conjunction was indeed a potent one — and generated intense pressures on 
the UK government to address ‘ethnic disparities.’ This took place amid renewed 
challenges to UK police forces about racial profiling, their use of stop and search 
powers and weapons, such as Tasers, and deaths in police custody). These issues 
became publicly dramatized as fundamental matters of life and death in a ‘shared’ 
emergency — and about who was being asked to pay the price. The racializing 
dynamic of vulnerability and mortality in the pandemic was particularly visible in 
the deaths of health and social care workers from COVID-19. As Gamlin, Gibbons 
and Calestani put it, 


Populations and biopolitics also collide in the colonial patterning of care 
provision by Britain’s National Health Service (NHS), the centrepiece of the 
UK’s epidemic response, an institution sustained in large part by the com- 
bined labour of EU and colonial diaspora communities. 

(2021, 109) 


These challenges to racialized inequalities of vulnerability and death aimed to cre- 
ate a public mood that was different from the recurrent governmental use of the 
word ‘sadly’ as an attempted political affect: “today 250 people sadly died [...].” 
The challenges deployed a rich repertoire of statistical, scientific, legal, ethical 
and political registers and connected with other collective mobilizations, not least, 
those directed against imperial memorializations, such as statues of colonial figures 
(Beebeejaun 2021). The politicization of racialized lives — and deaths — posed 
the question of when and how black lives might matter. The UK government’s 
responses to the challenges set in play a series of classic depoliticizing responses 
which I summarize as the three D’s: deferral, denial and deflection. 

Deferral involved postponing discussion of the issues at stake by setting up 
inquiries and investigations. As the Prime Minister wrote: 


It is no use just saying that we have made huge progress in tackling racism. 
There is much more that we need to do; and we will. It is time for a cross- 
governmental commission to look at all aspects of inequality — in employ- 
ment, in health outcomes, in academic and all other walks of life. 

(Johnson 2020) 


The announcement of a new review of ‘racial disparities’ provoked outrage 
for several reasons. One was its inevitable postponement of any immediate 
or effective action in the current pandemic crisis. A second was the catalog of 
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previous investigations, studies and reports in which racialized inequalities had 
been reviewed but had produced few consequences (Lammy 2020). 

Denial meant insisting that there is no problem here. Kemi Badenoch (the 
Minister for Equality) insisted in a parliamentary debate that: 


[L]et us not in this House use statements like ‘being black is a death sen- 
tence’, which young people out there hear, don’t understand the context and 
then continue to believe that they live in a society that is against them. When 
actually this is one of the best countries in the world to be a black person. 
(Cited in Brewis 2020) 


Badenoch played a leading role in establishing the commission on “racial and eth- 
nic disparities’ requested by the Prime Minister. 

Displacement involved attempts to shift the issue to a “culture wars” framing by 
invoking the need to defend ‘our history” (with a very particular — and particularly 
racialized — view of who the ‘we’ were who owned this history). Ministers argued 
that attacks on statues celebrating colonialism were attacks on “our history” and, 
thus, needed to be both condemned and made a distinct criminal offence: there 
were more mentions of statues in the new Police, Crime, Courts and Sentencing 
Bill than about violence against women (Thomas-Symonds 2021). 

This triple strategy culminated in the publication of the Commission on Racial 
and Ethnic Disparities Report in April 2021 (CRED 2021). It claimed that there 
was little or no evidence of structural, systemic or institutional racism in the UK; 
and that young people from ‘ethnic minority’ backgrounds fail to progress because 
of “family and culture” issues. Meanwhile, the misplaced “idealism” of “well inten- 
tioned’ young people was leading them to protest inappropriately. This report was 
shaped by an understanding of cultural politics: the political advantages of agenda 
setting, the careful cultivation of outrage and the opportunity to reassure its target 
audience that Britain is not a racist society: 


Put simply we no longer see a Britain where the system is deliberately rigged 
against ethnic minorities. The impediments and disparities do exist, they 
are varied, and ironically very few of them are directly to do with racism. 
Too often ‘racism’ is the catch-all explanation, and can be simply implicitly 
accepted rather than explicitly examined. 

The evidence shows that geography, family influence, socio-economic 
background, culture and religion have more significant impact on life chances 
than the existence of racism. 

(CRED 2021, 8) 


This cluster of issues around ‘race’ and inequality operates along and across the 
indeterminate and always shifting boundary between ethical, moral and political 
domains. Challenges to dominant formations are sometimes made in ethical reg- 
isters, sometimes in political ones. Ethical challenges always run the risk of being 
denounced as “political” (bringing politics into a domain that should be above — or 
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below — politics). They also run the risk of being denounced as being “apolitical” — 
failing to engage with the politics of a particular situation. In these complex inter- 
sections, “race” in the UK always risks being bracketed as a “moral” issue, marked 
as somehow beyond politics, a framing that perhaps emerges from the British role 
in the abolition of slavery (the nation is more comfortable remembering ourselves 
as abolitionists than as slavers). 

More generally, the commission provided one more reminder about the political 
effort — the sheer extent of politics as labor — that goes into depoliticization. There 
are many ways of making things not political, enclosing them instead in other regis- 
ters: moral, governmental-technical, evidential and so on. The distinction between 
the political and that which is not political is always a contested boundary and, as 
Jacques Ranciere neatly puts it: “politics is a way of re-partitioning the political 
from the non-political” (2011, 4). While Ranciére has a distinct preference for the 
political over the nonpolitical, I think that popular understandings of the political 
are more ambivalent, often being suspicious of politics and political actors. I have 
also tried to indicate some of the ways in which the ‘non-political’ is inhabited — 
particularly as the site of practical ethics that may become political. 


The contingencies of everyday ethics 


I think it is important to distinguish this register of everyday ethics from Ethics and 
Morals (in their formalized sense). These have always been contentious figures, 
loaded and coded in dominant, if not hegemonic, ways. Their upper-case initial let- 
ters indicate the ways in which they are intimately woven into the fabrics of rule: 
they evoke people shouting at us, telling us how to behave — the experiences of 
attempted domination that underpin Sara Ahmed’s explorations of the troublesome 
conditions of being willful, or just ‘not in the mood’ (2014a, 2014b). By contrast, 
ethics as everyday practice, understood as practical reasoning, complaining and 
claims-making, makes visible efforts to make living together imaginable, desir- 
able and survivable. Viewed in this way, everyday ethics forms part of a wider 
repertoire of cultural practices: ways of justifying, accounting, reason-giving and 
connection-making in the everyday. That points to a wider range of conceptions 
that might illuminate similarities between ‘the ethical’ and other practices: from 
Boltanski and Thévenot’s work (2006) On Justification, to Scott and Lyman’s 
(1968) analysis of ‘Accounts,’ as well as Holland and Lave’s Bakhtinian view of 
History in Person (2001). All of these connect — for me — with Antonio Gramsci’s 
understanding that everyone is a philosopher and attempts to make sense from the 
fragments that compose common sense (Crehan 2016). 

Second, this view of ethics as an everyday practice is necessarily complicated. 
I have tried to indicate in the examples above how such reasoning is always con- 
tingent: It is socially situated and draws on available repertoires as resources 
from which to make sense. Such reasoning is always both constrained (by the 
resources available) and creative (as people craft new combinations out of existing 
resources). This underlines Fassin’s argument that both everyday ethics and their 
turbulent relationship to politics are always socially located. I have tried to show 
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how the boundaries between the ethical and the political (and indeed other registers 
of sense-making) are continually in motion: they are worked on by social forces — 
from Black Lives Matter to the ruling political formations — as attempts are made 
to politicize and to depoliticize specific issues, controversies, crises and conflicts. 

Third, it is in the “troubled waters” where the ethical and political meet that 
we should look for practices of translation (between ideas and between people) 
and of articulation (Kipfer and Hart 2015). Such practices attempt to construct 
framings that are mobilizing — that bring people together in shared understandings 
and responses to events. There are attempts to create connections — solidarities, 
identifications and potential lines of collective action — in each of the issues I have 
touched on. Yet, practices of translation and articulation may also seek to demo- 
bilize, settle populations and accommodate them to “business as usual.” The prac- 
tice of articulation is what Stuart Hall (borrowing from Gramsci) saw as the vital 
connection between common sense, politics and hegemony (see Grossberg 1986; 
and Clarke 2015b). It brings with it a view of political practice that rests on an 
understanding of the plural and, indeed, contradictory subject. Articulation reveals 
political subjectivity as formed in the unstable equilibria between identification, 
ambivalence and refusal (and their shifting intensities). It invites us to think of situ- 
ated subjects, engaged in efforts to make sense of their world and how to act in it. 
To be sure, such practices of sense-making — the formation of ethical and political 
selves — work with and against constraints of many kinds. The pandemic certainly 
loosened some of those constraints, even as it tightened others, and has produced 
possibilities for emergent ethics and their continuing complex, shifting and con- 
tested relationship with the field of politics. 

EEEE 


* My thanks to the organizers for the invitation to think about these questions and 
to Janet Newman, Paul Stubbs and the editors for comments on earlier drafts; to the 
members of the Temporalities Reading Group for thoughts on the normal; and to 
Malin Rônnblom for the invitation to present a seminar at Karlstadt University in 
April 2021, which allowed me to explore some of these arguments in conversation. 
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collaboration 


Solidarity, power and loneliness 
in feminist, workerist and (urban) 
ethnographic methodology 


Olga Reznikova 


Introduction: ethical interpellations in/of field research 


The question of methodology is central to all cultural studies, yet, it is also always 
linked to the field. Therefore, before I address the methodological question of the 
chapter, I would like to describe the context in which they emerged: my research 
fields. The political turn toward authoritarian populism! in Russia and the USA, 
which happened especially in the second halfofthe 2010s, also affected how proper 
ethics were thought and talked about in protest movements, i.e. not least, how 
ethical interpellations were made. Engagement with the figure of “ordinary people’ 
gained conjunctural significance notably in 2012-2018 in Moscow and 2017-2020 
in New York.? The historical and political power relationships, as well as their cul- 
tural processing in both cities and countries, could hardly be more different. For 
this reason, it is not easy to make a comparative claim. However, the interpretation 
and processing of this cultural formation can be examined in line with the extended 
case method (Burawoy 1998) since the transformations in the rhetoric or the ethical 
appeals of the protest movements show similarities and because the close interna- 
tional networking of the protests plays a significant role for both locations. Initial 
analyses ofthe cultural formations can already be formulated based on the research 
which has been conducted in Moscow and New York protests. 

The urban protesters use an ethical vocabulary in their search for a good (or just) 
life in the respective metropolises. Consequently, they use a unifying or delimiting 
rhetoric vis-a-vis the ‘common people.’ Thus, activists protesting against the devel- 
opment of green spaces in their neighborhoods (e.g. in Torfjanka Park in Moscow 
[Reznikova 2020] or Battery Park City in New York) may use their affiliation with 
the ‘ordinary people’ (Russian: prostoj narod) as a legitimation for their protest. In 
other contexts, however, the same groups may also distinguish themselves from 
the ‘ordinary people,’ for example, when liberal oppositionists distinguish them- 
selves from ‘ordinary’ Americans or Russians who support a corrupt/right-wing 
government. Protests with a “not in my back yard’ (NIMBY) agenda and exclu- 
sionary to racist rhetoric against oppressed minorities, such as the prevention of 
laundry for the homeless in Northern Moscow or those in Brighton Beach against 
the Black Lives Matter movement, also base their anger on their own belonging 
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to the “ordinary people” and simultaneously tend to distance themselves from the 
‘ordinary’ (now in a different sense) liberal metropolitan residents. 

I have explored shifts in the ethical invocations and cultural figurations of ‘ordi- 
nary people,’ as well as the rhetoric of solidarity and, not least, the daily practice 
of alliance building in urban protests through the ethnographic accompaniment 
of various protests in both New York City and Moscow since 2014. My research 
partners in the study were either activists and protesters who figure as ‘ordinary 
people’ within the movement or members of groups and networks who wanted to 
form alliances with ‘ordinary people’ and give voice to their (supposed) agenda. 
Most of the interviewees, however, were workers or unemployed. In addition, 
I also interviewed middle-class intellectuals in both cities, primarily to investigate 
mutual attributions. I hoped that this research would not only help me to under- 
stand the new heterogeneous protest landscape in the respective cities better, but 
also, through an analysis of the politicization and ethicization dynamics in the 
movements, make sense of the participants’ understanding of what a better life (in 
their cities) could be (Reznikova 2020, 2023a, 2023b). 

However, the perspective can also be productively reversed, because the question 
of the ethicization process in one’s own research or disciplines is also essential for 
research into urban ethics or the significance of ethical invocations in protests. In 
the context of social movements, researchers’ methodological considerations can be 
considered even less isolated from the object of research than in many other fields. In 
daily exchanges with actors about actions and alliance building, in participant obser- 
vations of their discussions of good life, in reading leaflets and social media discus- 
sions, etc., the ethnographer soon faces questions of ‘collaboration’ with the protests, 
of one’s political engagement as part of ethnography, and of solidarity or militant 
writing. Of course, the urgency of the actors’ concerns makes the compulsion to act 
and collaborate even more substantial (yet, in my field where labor rights are at stake, 
certainly not as strong as in the case of the European Union’s external borders, at 
war or in women’s shelters where the actors sometimes fight to preserve their lives). 

I, therefore, deal in this paper with the programmatic and methodological impli- 
cations of cooperation and solidarity in ethnography. The starting point of this 
paper is a rather trivial observation about the methodological discussion in the 
field: the same categories also play a crucial role in the reflection of the relation- 
ship between the researchers and the researched in research fields where solidar- 
ity and alliance building have particular significance for the actors. My long-term 
study, for example, of research participants’ collective and individual concerns 
about right and wrong, or ethical and unethical alliances and strategies in protests 
and strikes has also influenced my role in the field. Thus, the actors’ search for 
alliances among themselves is, not least, why I (like most researchers of protests) 
also raise the question of alliances and solidarity between the researchers and the 
researched. Hence, while I have asked the actors in the field about their ideas of a 
good life in the city, I now want to address a similar question about ‘good’ research 
(in the city, in and with urban protests) to the academic community. Does research 
need to advocate for social change and what role do we ascribe to researchers in 
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doing so? Does ethnography have any transformative power at all? If so, does the 
very collaboration in the field actually contribute to changing the situation of the 
researched, as is often claimed? What does ethnographic research accomplish in 
such protests, and why are we as researchers so concerned with doing good, ethi- 
cal, solidarity-based research? What function do such invocations have — not only 
across disciplines, but also specifically in ethnography — for reflection? 

In this chapter, I shall first refer to some of the classical positions on solidar- 
ity and collaboration in (critical) cultural studies. My basic assumption is that the 
primary task of scientific understanding is to analyze social relationships. This is 
more important than a general partiality toward the actors. An understanding of 
research that aims primarily at giving voice to the subaltern can — this is a central 
thesis of my contribution — be in contradiction to true solidarity through research. 
Emphasizing collaboration and sympathy tends to obscure the real goals of inquiry 
or sacrifices the strength of the scientific argument. Finally, using a situation in my 
field of urban protest, I discuss the role of relationships in the research situation in 
the quest for an ethically correct methodology in cultural studies. 


Solidarity, critique of power and collaboration in methodology 


The actors” search for blueprints for a better life, their ethical considerations in alli- 
ance building and their protest practice affect research practice and researchers” under- 
standing of ‘ethical’ or ‘politically correct’ ethnography. The challenges involved are 
shared by not only almost all protest and movement researchers but also scholars who 
seek to adopt a feminist methodology when conducting research with underprivileged 
women and marginalized people (e.g. DeVault 1999; Letherby 2003; Harding 2004; 
Solovey 2022) or avoid reproducing power structures in their research with refugees 
and migrants (e.g. Hess and Schwertl 2013; Fassin 2017; Riedner 2018). 

French anthropologist Didier Fassin summarizes two current academic trends 
when he claims that a major achievement of the postcolonial turn and feminist 
critique consists, above all, of a new consensus on the basic stance of research- 
ers: “One should no longer speak in the name of the subaltern, but make their 
voice heard” (2017, 27). German cultural anthropologist Sabine Hess also argues 
for collaborative and engaged research, even though she and gender researcher 
Beate Binder see in this collaboration a danger of exploiting activists (Hess and 
Binder 2013). These examples represent a broader debate about different forms of 
engaged, activist, collaborative and even militant research. It has three main his- 
torical foundations, which often overlap in current research paradigms: (1) First, 
specifically in anthropology, it ties in with the so-called ‘writing culture’ debate, 
which, after the publication of the Malinowski diaries and in a (post)colonial situ- 
ation, problematizes external determination and objectification of the researched 
during fieldwork and (fixed) writing (2) On the other hand, poststructuralists, 
given their critique of understandings of social totality, manifested most radically 
in thinkers such as Bruno Latour, propose that a research free of hierarchy might be 
realized through activist and collaborative approaches (Latour and Hermant 1998; 
Latour 2005; Knecht 2012).º (3) Finally, and I would like to elaborate on this a 
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little further, the programmatic of collaborative research builds on experiences and 
insights from the second wave of feminist thought. The resulting feminist episte- 
mological critique of established knowledge production has aimed, inter alia, to 
reflect on social structures of power and domination and overcome them in writing. 

The first proposals for feminist methodology in social science and anthropologi- 
cal research were articulated in the context of the debate on feminist epistemol- 
ogy and feminist ethics in the 1980s (e.g. Harding 1987; Haraway 1988). Donna 
Haraway reasoned that supposedly objective and universal science presupposes 
an androcentric speaker position and obscures relationships of domination. She, 
therefore, argues for a situated understanding of knowledge in a poststructuralist 
tradition (Haraway 1988). Similarly, the feminist critique of universal ethics argues 
that it does not consider women’s ethics focused on care (e.g. Gilligan 1982). In 
terms of methodology, Shulamit Reinharz (1993) argues accordingly that the basis 
of feminist research lies in an ethic ofcare, i.e. in cooperation between researchers 
and researched aimed at improving the situation of the researched. Later research- 
ers in gender studies also argue that the specificity of the feminist methodology lies 
in the caring relationship between researchers and researched and in researchers” 
commitment (e.g. Letherby 2003; Harding 2004). 

Even though this critique of science and universal ethics has generated many 
inner-feminist discussions, its influence on methodology and shared research eth- 
ics with rules of research reflection is still significant today. Gender researchers 
Elena Zdravomyslova and Anna Temkina (3npasompicnoga and TêmknHa 2014), 
for example, summarize the following key principles of feminist methodology: 
(1) The research situation impacts the process and outcome of knowledge signifi- 
cantly. (2) All research is ideologically and politically engaged. (3) Oppressed people 
have an epistemological advantage in understanding the mechanisms of oppres- 
sion and structural inequalities inscribed in their everyday experience. (4) Feminist 
research should have an emancipatory function and contribute to more agency for the 
less privileged. (5) Politicizing the oppressed and claiming to give them a voice are 
important strategies of feminist research (31paBombicoBa and TêmknHa 2014, 85). 
This is a good overview of the orientation toward the feminist methodology that can 
also be found similarly in Harding, Reinharz, DeVault and others. 

Feminist methodology and the poststructuralist anthropological critique of eth- 
nographic representation share a remarkable commonality in their ways of reason- 
ing about an engaged (or militant) anthropology. From the critique of the universal 
subject follows an appeal to reflect the researcher’s position. This then gives rise 
to a defensive stance toward science, with anthropology understood as a discipline 
that can and should give ‘voice’ to the subaltern through collaborative research.“ As 
Lisa Riedner writes in an activist urban ethnography on migration, 


A producer of knowledge who assumes she can (and should) stay out of the 
negotiations being researched can only look at her object of research from a 
perspective of distance (and reaction), and not with emancipatory and resist- 
ant movements from the perspective of shared struggle. 

(2018, 60) 
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This is a pointed formulation, but also a very typical one. In this view, then, we as 
researchers have two choices: we either share the struggles of the actors or switch — 
by distancing ourselves — to the “dark side,’ that of power and, thus, also deprive 
ourselves of a possible (standpoint) epistemological advantage.” An activist and 
collaborative attitude, thus, becomes an obligatory part of good and reflexive 
research, in a sense, evidence of the ethical rulebook. However, this implies the 
risk that the equally emphasized task of reflecting on the research situation can be 
carried to an absurdity, for example, when the question of social reality is thereby 
pushed into the background, or can even devolve into its opposite, for instance, 
when it serves the function of defense. 

So, when I criticize ethical invocations that urge researchers to reflect and 
collaborate, my point is not to question or reject feminist approaches, a politi- 
cally engaged stance or reflection during fieldwork in general. Quite to the con- 
trary, I argue for a more critical, politically conscientious feminist methodology 
and reflexive ethnography. Yet, I doubt that an understanding that sees the task 
of anthropologists as making the voices of the researched heard will help us do 
so, even though today many ethnographic or cultural researchers who claim to 
be political and do critical research have internalized this consensus. The corre- 
sponding ethical and political imperatives, I argue, are based, on the one hand, on 
a massive overestimation of the importance of academic ethnographic work for 
actors and political struggles.’ Thus, the notion of cooperation and collaboration in 
practice is often at odds with what actors expect from participating in research and 
how intensely they want to work for research (for free). I know this from my own 
research. These imperatives are simultaneously grounded, on the other hand, in a 
questionable underestimation of the social mandate for professional intellectuals to 
engage in social critique. Seen in this light, the requirement to side with the view 
of the oppressed can also be understood as a problematic form of depoliticization 
in which a reflection on “the role of the researcher’ (often routinized rhetorically, 
habitually and even institutionally) degenerates into a form of ‘narcissistic reflexiv- 
ity,” an end in itself. 

A researcher’s collaborative attitude does not resolve the inequalities or the 
question of power, and it does not follow from the common struggles with the 
subaltern that research is or should be in solidarity with them. For on what grounds 
would one assume that people are able to derive their true interests out of their 
being affected better than others can and that a more progressive approach to their 
situation actually results from this? That would be an assumption based on nothing 
but optimism, especially when presented as a consensus. 


Dialectics and solidarity with workers 


This assumption is not only seemingly widespread in the poststructuralist tradition, 
for which the critique of universalist models of knowledge (science) is constitutive. 
The optimism underlying the collaborative approach is also reminiscent of the debate 
on workers’ consciousness among Western Marxists, which took place around the 
same time as the beginning of the anthropological and methodological-feminist 
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debate mentioned above, i.e. in the 1970s to 1980s. This methodological debate 
about the study of workers (or peasants) and revolution, similar to the feminist 
approach, was not solely about methodology. Thus, methodology, on the one hand, 
and the concept of class, on the other hand, play a decisive role for the reflections of 
E. P. Thompson (1978a). He methodically relies on the perspective of understand- 
ing and on “patient listening” in his analysis of the bread riots of the 18th century. 
In doing so, he distances himself decisively from “economic reductionism” and 
sees people’s experiences and their interactions, norms and morals as fundamental 
to the formation of classes or structures. It is not economic structures that form 
classes, which then fight for hegemony in revolutions and uprisings; instead, class 
struggles precede class formation, and it is only through the (often spontaneously 
and morally expressed) sense of injustice that the poor form something like class 
consciousness. Thompson, thus, centers actors and their agency. In contrast to the 
ideology-critical reading of Marx, Thompson (1978b) argues that there is no “false 
consciousness” and that the conservative aspects of the uprisings can also turn into 
future-oriented, progressive visions. 

While this hope is obviously historically unsustainable, as the 1970s have clearly 
shown, it continues to influence Marxist optimism to this day.!º The rediscovery 
of Antonio Gramsci and his distinction between ‘traditional’ and “organic” intel- 
lectuals (1977) also play a role in the discussion. Just as poststructuralist feminist 
researchers sought to avoid androcentric scientific practices, Marxist intellectuals 
did not want to serve the bourgeoisie. This is understandable and appealing, but 
the question remains whether it is in the interests of the workers if the researcher, 
for example, misrepresents reactionary attitudes in the workers’ protests because 
they are in unconditional solidarity with them and subscribe to a methodology that 
makes such positioning virtually necessary. 

Another interesting, albeit much less known, impulse for the discussion of the 
Marxist methodological debate was provided by Andrei Alexeev in the 1980s. 
Alexeev was a Soviet sociologist who quit his researcher job at the Academy of 
Science in order to work as a machine setup operator in a factory. In his “episte- 
mological prank,’ he relied on the transformative power of participant observation. 
His primary goal, however, was not to use his experience as a worker for socio- 
logical analysis. Instead, he used the methods of observation learned in the acad- 
emy to improve planning and organization in a specific factory and, above all, the 
functioning of the machine ‘entrusted to him.” His notes (Anerceeg 2003-2005) 
are free of any romanticization of his colleagues or the factory administration. His 
methodological focus is on the ‘emergency initiative,’ i.e. on entering bureaucratic 
and communicative paths only within a necessary, unavoidable framework. He 
acted in his role as sociologist setup operator in the same way as some other work- 
ers in the factory who tried to eliminate a technical problem: committed, but with- 
out zeal; calm, but without giving up on the goal — to get ‘his’ machine going. Only 
then could he understand the limits, the ‘indifference’ and the ‘cynicism’ of some 
workers and, above all, the administration. By reversing the aspirations (compared 
to the other collaborative studies I know) of the experiment, Alexeev confronts his 
academic readers of today with their own methodology, which follows ‘intrusive,’ 
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“starry-eyed idealizing” (according to Alexeev) ethical standards — a most familiar 
example for myself being, of course, my own methodology in researching workers” 
protests. !! 

What we can take away from these Marxist discussions for today’s cultural and 
social anthropology, and for a more general postcolonial and feminist-inspired 
debate is perhaps the consideration that the ‘science of praxis’ (Gramsci) cannot be 
reduced to praxis. In other words, sharing the hardships of the subaltern and par- 
ticipating in their struggles cannot be the researcher’s primary task, even when they 
are in solidarity with the researched. In many cases, this will negatively impact the 
scientific critique of existing social conditions. Therefore, I argue for a dialectical 
view of solidarity, as it was shaped by the critical theories of the Frankfurt School,” 
in order not to lose sight of the regressive and authoritarian tendencies among 
workers and, thus, not to misjudge the danger of a revolution from the right (or, 
depending on the context, a counterrevolution).!* 


Loneliness in the field 


The question of solidarity with the actors and misrepresenting the grievances 
observed by the researcher is here on a rather general, theoretical level, but it also 
has an everyday and emotional dimension during fieldwork. Research on people 
is based on relationships and connections, as feminist sociologists convincingly 
show. This has once again particular resonance in ethnographic epistemological 
practice, where understanding and proximity to actors is considered the master 
path (e.g. Faubion 2009; Bonz 2016; Mohr and Lindner 2017). Without relating 
to the actors and feeling empathy for them, we cannot develop the understanding 
of their values, actions and conscious and unconscious desires that is necessary 
for analysis. To conduct ethnography without understanding would ultimately also 
mean that what is observed and obtained in interviews cannot be related to social 
structures and processes. 

However, this relationship built in the field is different from other forms of 
understanding and empathetic interpersonal relationships. The relationships that 
people enter into as ethnographers can be experienced by both sides as affinity, 
affection and even desire. As with all other forms of relationships, projections, 
self-doubt and the search for recognition occur during prolonged fieldwork. 
Empathetic relationships are most often characterized by shared experiences, 
often involving mutual caring (for example, when the researcher shares with 
the researched the hardships of daily life or even the experience of detainment). 
However, they remain a kind of strategic relationship that actually serves the 
generation of knowledge. The ethnographer enters the relationships in the field in 
order to learn something from the actors, to understand worlds of experience and 
ways of reflecting on their conditions and actions and to derive statements about 
present or past realities from them. In other life contexts, we would perceive 
people who maintain such relationships as manipulative, narcissistic, violent and 
exploitative. 
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Both the compassionate ethnographer and the researched can experience this 
difference to their other understanding of ‘good’ interpersonal relationships as 
a painful contradiction. In order to find a way to deal with this, many ethnog- 
raphers seek relief. The ethical and moral uncertainty resulting from this con- 
tradiction sometimes leads to the temptation to deny and conceal this structural 
contradiction, especially in protest and movement research. In this sense, I see 
in the imperatives for collaborative research, above all, a practical way of con- 
ceptualizing this longing for relief while concealing the essential element of this 
form of relationship. 

The latter that emerges in ethnographic research also differs from the relation- 
ship between patients and therapists. Erich Fromm held a seminar on the psycho- 
analytic method in 1974 and, shortly before his death in 1980, wrote a text entitled 
“Psychoanalytic “Technique” or the Art of Listening” based on the notes from the 
seminar. He argues that the key to treating neuroses is not a particular technique 
but a matter of listening and relating. His understanding of patients is characterized 
by a “deep solidarity’ and a humanistic attitude (Funk 2015). This kind of listening 
presupposes that the analyst has learned to deal with themselves (e.g. through self- 
analysis practiced by Fromm) and that the primary goal of their partiality toward 
the patient is to help them: 


While technique refers to the application of the rules of an art to its object, 
its meaning has undergone a subtle but important change. The technical has 
been applied to the rules referring to the mechanical, to that which is not 
alive, while the proper word for dealing with that which is alive is “art.” 
For this reason the concept psychoanalytic “technique” suffers from a defect 
because it seems to refer to a non-alive object and hence not applicable 
to man. 

We are on safe ground to say that psychoanalysis is a process of under- 
standing man’s mind, particularly that part which is not conscious. It is an 
art like the understanding of poetry. [...] The basic rule for practicing this art 
is the complete concentration of the listener. Nothing of importance must be 
on his mind, he must be optimally free from anxiety as well as from greed. 
He must possess a freely-working imagination which is sufficiently concrete 
to be expressed in words. He must be endowed with a capacity for empathy 
with another person and strong enough to feel the experience of the other as 
if it were his own. The condition for such empathy is a crucial facet of the 
capacity for love. To understand another means to love him — not in the erotic 
sense but in the sense of reaching out to him and of overcoming the fear of 
losing oneself. Understanding and loving are inseparable. If they are sepa- 
rate, it is a cerebral process and the door to essential understanding remains 
closed. The goal of the therapeutic process is to understand the unconscious 
(repressed) affects and thoughts and to make aware and to understand their 
roots and functions. 

(Fromm 2009, 176-177) 
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The structural similarities and, above all, the serious differences to ethnographic 
practice cannot be overlooked. To illustrate this, I would like to cite a conversation 
in Moscow that has prompted me to write this article. 


Tatyana once invited me to her house after our night shift together at a 
protest in her neighborhood. She let me sleep on her couch after the shift so 
we could go to the picket line together the following afternoon. During that 
night shift, I had informal conversations with her and with the other pro- 
testers as usual, did what the group let me do, and later recorded the events, 
conversations and thoughts in my research journal. During the research, 
I got closer to Tatyana than the others: I was fascinated by her warm, raw 
manner, as well as her biography and language. She is about 20 years older 
than me and has a working-class biography typical of Moscow: she is an 
internal migrant (limitchitsa) and came to Moscow from a small Soviet 
collective farm. For most of her life she did hard physical labor, first at a 
factory, and in a banya (a Russian bathhouse) after the Perestroika. She 
stood out in the protest group due to her short and precise language, a dry 
and crude sense of humor, and her plans of action for the protest strategy 
that were usually more radical. 

That morning, we had a long and intimate conversation in her kitchen. 
She shared moving stories from her life with me; I shared sad memories from 
my youth. The conversation could have been understood as a comforting 
conversation between an older and a slightly younger woman, until Tatyana 
interrupted herself and asked, “Are you studying me right now or are we just 
talking? I don’t want to be dissected down to the molecules.” I found this 
remark painful. 


Tatyana’s emotional reaction to the conversation with the researcher does not pri- 
marily reveal anything about the social relationships in the field, nor is the reci- 
procity of the observation the main theme. This situation was about a thwarted 
expectation of an interpersonal relationship. More than in any other situation (and 
there were very different challenges during the two fieldwork periods in New York 
and Moscow), I felt very lonely, ashamed and sad after Tatyana’s question and after 
my answer that even now in her kitchen as we talked about violence and sexuality, 
I was trying to remember everything so I could write it down later in my journal. 
Then I mumbled something about not wanting to break her down to the molecules 
but rather wanting to learn from her and understand her point of view, and that I 
also valued her as a person. Whether out of greed (for an academic title), scientific 
curiosity or fear of losing myself, the fact is that the well-being of the interlocutors 
was not in the foreground in my conversations in the field, which were sometimes 
long and very touching. By listening a lot, I often felt empathy (and, thus, anger, 
joy, excitement, sadness and shame) or even love (according to Fromm’s under- 
standing). But in my role as a researcher, it was (also) a means to gain knowledge 
about social conditions. 
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Conclusion 


The emotional challenge of ethnographic research is not only the fear of not being 
able to access the field and form relationships, nor only structural power imbal- 
ances between differently privileged people, but also of disappointing the emerg- 
ing relationships, including in terms of ethical expectations, because one has to 
analyze and objectify them. There is no single way to deal with this dilemma. 
However, after my research on various protests of ‘ordinary people,’ I think I know 
that ethnography does not only involve empathy, solidarity and understanding, 
but often also the need to disagree with the actors, to disappoint their relational 
expectations and even to accept that the final text about them can be perceived 
as betrayal. This reflects the discomfort in the interpersonal situation, and I think 
rightly so. We get to know people who are different yet similar to us, who live in a 
world that is at times beautiful and at times ugly, which they (and we) produce and 
of which they (and we, too) are, at the same time, the product. The similarity of our 
lives could lead to a bond with these people. But ethnography, even if it gets very 
close to people and their realities of life, remains a form of knowledge production. 
For this reason, we as researchers are ultimately always lonely in the field, even 
when we enter familiar relationships and pursue them scientifically. Even when we 
collaborate with the researched or take on a role as activists in the struggles that the 
researched are waging; even when as women, as former factory workers, as queers, 
or simply as humans we suffer or have suffered from the same inequalities. 

This is true whether we are doing our research with refugees, workers or in the 
police station, and it is not just a feature of obviously ‘problematic’ fields, such as 
research among overt right-wing radicals. In my observation, performative invita- 
tions in the contemporary academy to “think about power relations” or to engage 
in collaborative research are characterized by the recurring motif of overcoming 
the loneliness of the researcher in the field while doing nothing wrong (i.e. nothing 
unethical). My ethnographic work has led me to the insight that this is ultimately a 
self-deception and that it is necessary to acknowledge the structural separation of 
researchers and other actors for knowledge production.'° This also means that, in 
addition to understanding, sympathy and solidarity, loneliness is also an essential 
prerequisite for the insights gained from ethnography. 

Ethnographers certainly can and should reflect on the production of understand- 
ing and analysis. The relationships that researchers enter into during research, the 
projections and counter-projections associated with them, as well as the institu- 
tional structures in which academic knowledge is produced, are always a part of the 
field that we do not see through from the beginning. Ethnographic reflection, how- 
ever, should not become an end in itself within research that aims to understand the 
actors and, with the help of this understanding, to analyze the social relationships 
in which we all live. In researching the protests of ‘ordinary people,’ I, therefore, 
suggest to professional intellectuals that research should be understood less as an 
opportunity to “give voice to the subaltern” — we will never be as loud and as angry 
as they are (and if we were to be, we would possibly take over the movement we 
study) — and not as an opportunity to collude with them or create collaborative 
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academic products (movements benefit much less from this than scholars often 
assume); not even in representing “the actors” point of view” in a militant way. 
Rather, research offers the researcher a chance to honestly encounter the actors, 
argue with them if necessary, learn to understand them seriously and use the under- 
standing gained to analyze the social conditions in which the actors currently live 
(if necessary, also with a critical distance to their position). This is not much: not 
a revolutionary collaborative promise or a defensive positioning that is generally 
critical of academia (which can also be comfortable). For me, taking this task polit- 
ically and seriously means making the analysis accessible for and open to critique 
from the movements, other relevant actors and later researchers, which might result 
in a (collaborative) search for (perhaps even emancipatory) alternatives for a better 
life. That, in turn, is no small thing. 
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Notes 


1 On the concept of authoritarian populism, there are classic works by Hall (1980, 1985); 
Jessop et al. (1984). 

2 On the change of figuration and instrumentalization in authoritarian populism for 
Britain, Clarke (2010, 2013); Reznikova (2023a, 2023b). 

3 Ethnographic writing (‘storytelling’) is harshly criticized in cultural studies and Euro- 
pean ethnology in Germany, for example, by Hess and Schwertl (2013), Schwertl (2015) 
or Riedner (2018), but this criticism can also be found in other schools (e.g. Kaschuba 
1999). Concerning international debate: Clifford and Marcus (1986), Marcus (1986, 
2008), and Rabinow and Bennett (2012), who accordingly also reject Marxist diagnostic 
analyses, hermeneutic understanding and psychoanalysis (for a critique, Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 2006; Timm 2013). 

4 The rejection of the anthropological method of ‘dense description’ is, inter alia, related 
to the epistemological critique of the totalizing view, in the tradition of the actor-network 
theory (ANT). Instead of the hermeneutic search for interpretation and contextualization 
to uncover deep-seated social connections, ANT suggests a focus on networks for which 
“thin description’ is considered an appropriate tool (in contrast to Geertz’ proposal to deal 
with the problem of ethnographic representation) (Marcus 2008; Law 2009; Hess and 
Schwertl 2013). The field is only created through dialogue, thus, it does not exist indepen- 
dently of research (which, for example, cannot be a field by definition for Bourdieu 2006). 
The collaboration between researchers and researched, or between different disciplines, 
such as art and science, becomes itself part of structures/assemblages. 

5 Although Carol Gilligan and Donna Haraway take different positions on the definition 
of ‘woman,’ they share a critique of universal knowledge production and, in my opinion, 
overlap to a large extent in the resulting methodological programmatics. 

6 Regarding the discipline in which I work in Germany (“ethnology/European ethnol- 
ogy/empirical cultural studies”), the central theme in the 1970s and 1980s was the 
confrontation with the entanglement of knowledge production in nationalist thinking 
(völkisches Denken). It was, therefore, counterproductive for left-wing scholarly reflec- 
tion in this discipline to renounce universalism. Unfortunately, this methodological and 
epistemological debate (e.g. the stimulating discussion on the limits of understanding 
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in post-Nazi Germany in the Tübinger Korrespondenzblatt in 1989: Bausinger 1989; 
Jeggle 1989) has been almost forgotten in today’s Germany. What might it mean, for 
example, to engage in committed and militant research against conspiracy myths? What 
would it mean to conduct partisan research against anti-Semitism or Holocaust denial? 
In these cases, partisanship is, one might provocatively suggest, for universalism and 
enlightenment. Utz Jeggle (1989, 16), for example, defended this kind of ‘partisanship’ 
in the discussion mentioned above as follows: “As cultural scholars, we are — to put 
it broadly — committed to ascertaining the truth and not to defending points of view.” 
Even though I see weaknesses and limitations in this methodological standpoint (for it 
is ultimately also ‘true’ and empirically provable that knowledge production since the 
Enlightenment has contributed to legitimizing violence against women and indigenous 
peoples, to justifying slavery, to the instrumental understanding of reason, etc.), I advo- 
cate for having this discussion again, for emancipating science from partisanship and, in 
doing so, by no means to lose sight of the dialectical in Enlightenment and universalism. 
I do not in any way mean to question the important findings of a colleague’s very sound 
research here. Instead, I am merely pointing out that the argument on ethical and politi- 
cal methodology that is so prominent in this work also has its flip side. However, it 
should also be acknowledged that the actors in Riedner’s research are Bulgarian day 
laborers, who are multiplicatively discriminated, and the pressure to seek ethical and 
political justifications in writing is correspondingly higher. 

The gender and movement researcher Vanya Solovey reports impressively on this: “Draw- 
ing upon feminist research methodology and constructivist grounded theory, I have tried 
in this research to adopt and create a set of tools that would help me produce a nuanced 
analysis and conduct feminist research ethically on the grounds of solidarity with the femi- 
nist movement and my participants [...]. I have realized in retrospect that one of the rea- 
sons why I came up with this complicated procedure was because I was not quite prepared 
to assume the power and full authority of a researcher. Yet in fact, I have been the single 
author all along. Even if I voluntarily ceded my power, I remained the one making deci- 
sions and being in control of the research in institutional terms. Going back to participants 
for every quote has partly meant shifting the burden of responsibility for making decisions 
from myself onto them, which rather damaged the spirit of solidarity and collaboration I 
sought to establish between us. Reflecting on this ambiguous experience, I realize now 
that to act ethically and in solidarity with participants should not mean expecting them to 
make the researcher’s decisions for the researcher, but rather accepting one’s power and 
using it responsibly. When I designed my research method, I imagined a rather utopian 
collaborative process. By offering my participants various opportunities for control and 
feedback, I aspired to enable an ongoing collective, dialogical reflection on what the femi- 
nist movement in Russia was, what it should be, and how this could be achieved. In reality, 
various participants had largely varying priorities and most had little interest in engaging 
in the sustained reflective discussion I had imagined” (2022, 72-73). 

On this term, see Bourdieu (2006). 

See, for example, Sayer (2017) or Clément (2015), who attribute to today’s underprivi- 
leged, ‘ordinary people,’ a progressive will for social transformation, while consciously 
excluding the reactionary elements or even glorifying them. Didier Eribon (2009), for 
example, argues differently in his book on the French right-wing turn among workers. 
Interestingly, Alexeev’s former fellow dissident and colleague Dmitry Shalin (who 
works as a sociologist in the USA) criticized Alexeev for his methodology in a “discus- 
sion across the ocean” that took place after the publication of Alexeev’s notes in the 
2000s, insofar as it contradicted an ethics of collaboration paradigm common in the 
West (Amexcees and Hanns 2013). The main issue was that Alexeev had ‘exposed’ 
the actors, and had not been partial with them or obtained written consent from them. 
It is also interesting that Shalin does not address the most obvious flaw of Alexeev’s 
text, the structural, linguistic and methodological sexism of the research, which in the 
original is entitled “Letters to the Beloved Women.” 
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12 An alternative would be to pick out from the fields only what fits into the analysis; 
hopefully there is consensus among researchers that this is not a good idea. However, it 
is missing in the numerous discussions with doctoral students, students and colleagues, 
as well as in the self-observation, that for us, the question of ethical behavior in the field 
often takes on a very large weight in the writing. Thus, for example, the interconnected- 
ness of the actors (whom we perceive as sympathetic) with the structures we criticize 
can remain underlit, or overall ambivalences and the observed but contradictory or irri- 
tating facts. 

13 See, for example, Worell (2008), who analyzes the unpublished study “Antisemitism 
among American Labor, 1944-45” by the Institute of Social Research and develops 
a dialectical understanding of solidarity and class consciousness along the lines 
of the critical theories of the Frankfurt School. Also see the study “Arbeiter und 
Angestellte am Vorabend des Dritten Reiches” by Erich Fromm (1984), first pub- 
lished in 1980. 

14 The discussion about workers’ consciousness is still relevant today. Didier Eribon, for 
example, says in an interview (2016) that the partisan attitude toward the working class 
is so difficult because most workers do not know what their situation is and their actions 
often contradict their own interests (as he shows with the example ofthe elections ofthe 
right-wing parties in France). 

15 In this context, the reflexive and empathic approaches to the situation are not to be 
limited to the researcher — as is often suggested in the “reflection chapters’ of anthropo- 
logical and cultural studies — but are, in most cases, also performed by the researched. 
Both ways of dealing with things are, in turn, influenced by the social conditions in 
which they take place. A scientific reflection means (according to Bourdieu) to uncover 
these respective relationships and the limits of their validity rather than searching for a 
“correct,” ‘ethical’ methodology (Bourdieu 2006). 

16 Only then do we truly recognize the equality between us and the actors. 
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9 Voluntary mentoring 


Relationship-building as an 
urban-ethical practice in Munich 


Laura Gozzer 


Introduction 


This chapter focuses on practices and narratives of voluntary mentors (Pat:innen) 
in the German city of Munich. Voluntary mentoring is a specific mode of civic 
involvement often established by publicly funded programs.! In the scope of these 
programs, social workers recruit volunteers to become mentors for people from 
diverse vulnerable groups. Nowadays, different mentoring programs in Germany 
support seniors living alone, homeless people, children in precarious living condi- 
tions or refugees and asylum seekers. My ethnographic study focuses on the vol- 
unteers’ narratives and experiences in two mentoring programs in Munich (Gozzer 
2022b).? One program offers mentorships for refugees and asylum seekers. The 
other matches volunteers with children whose parents have been diagnosed with a 
mental illness. In both case studies, professionals advise mentors and mentees to 
meet once a week. How they spend their time together is up to them. Common ritu- 
als in mentorships between volunteers and refugees are visiting the city or sharing 
dinner at the refugee’s home. Volunteers and children of parents with mental illness 
often go to the playground or visit the cinema. A key characteristic of this type of 
mentoring is that support is less instrumental and not dedicated to a specific task, 
such as helping with homework or finding a job. Instead, volunteers should become 
reliable everyday contacts for the refugee or the child to whom they are assigned. 
I argue that mentoring programs are ethical projects that aim at improving the 
urban social fabric and counteracting exclusion and stigmatization through one key 
instrument: creating personal relationships between strangers. 

Voluntary mentoring is an intimate mode of active citizenship on two levels: 
first, volunteers engage in their immediate surrounding, their hometown, and sec- 
ond, the actual practice of mentoring is a complex process of relationship-building 
that is individualized and builds on emotional practices (Scheer 2012). Looking at 
these practices of relationship-building from the perspective of an anthropology of 
ethics (Laidlaw 2014; Lambek et al. 2015; Das 2020) opens questions about the 
ethical ambitions and self-understandings of volunteers and the ambivalences they 
face. Furthermore, voluntary mentoring as an ethnographic research field offers 
insights into negotiations of urban life because mentoring is intrinsically shaped 
by the conditions of city life and the discourses surrounding it. Volunteers in both 
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case studies are city dwellers aiming to change the social togetherness in their 
hometown. Which ideals and dystopias of urbanity are connected to mentoring as 
relationship-building between strangers? 

This chapter focuses on the intersection between mentors” ethical ambitions and 
the problematizations and constellations of urban life. Using the concept of rela- 
tional ethical subjectivation (Foucault 1997), I show that mentoring is a form of 
ethical reformulation of the city. It reformulates ways and possibilities of togeth- 
erness, recombining traditions of charity and pedagogics with current claims of 
power-sensitive solidaric approaches. It aims at changing sociality by not using 
political practices in a narrow sense but also focusing on the personal, intimate 
level of one-on-one relationships. 

After a short description of the research setting, the case studies and the key 
analytical concept of ethical subjectivation, I unfold my argument in two steps. 
First, I show how the ideal of relationship-building against isolation lies at the 
core of mentors’ roles and self-understandings. Second, I focus on one aspect of 
mentoring that is perceived as a key potential: the establishment of relationships 
that transgress socioeconomic and cultural categories. I conclude with remarks on 
how — even though the involvement takes place in the private sphere of personal 
relationships — volunteers relate to wider processes of social and political change. 


Mentoring and processes of (urban-)ethical subjectivations 


My research focuses on the experiences of mentors by applying ethnographic 
methods of qualitative interviews and participant observations in two mentoring 
programs in Munich*: First, a program for children of parents with mental illness, 
which is part of the church-based Social Service of the Catholic Women in Munich 
and, second, a mentoring program for refugees from the initiative Save Me Munich, 
which is part of the left-leaning and antiracist Munich Refugee Council. The two 
mentoring programs were established in 2008 and 2009, respectively. This was the 
early phase of utilizing institutionalized mentoring programs as a tool for social 
work in Germany, even though the history of these programs internationally dates 
far back to the beginning of the 20th century. The first mentoring programs came 
into being in the USA in the context of professionalizing social welfare (Netzwerk 
Berliner Kinderpatenschaften e.V. 2018, 39). The idea has become increasingly 
popular in Europe during the last one hundred years. Most mentoring programs in 
Germany were established in the years around 2010. The so-called ‘refugee crisis” 
in 2015 led to a further boom of mentoring programs. A sign of their growing 
popularity is the federal program “People Support People,” which has been funding 
mentoring projects in diverse German cities since 2016. 

On the one hand, the two case studies of this research are similar in their organi- 
zational structure. In both, social workers recruit and train volunteers, coordinate 
the matching process and consult volunteers during mentorships. The profession- 
als work in small teams of three to five women. On the other hand, the programs 
target very different social groups and have contrasting political and ideological 
backgrounds. The mentoring program of the Social Service of the Catholic Women 
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in Munich connects ideas of Catholic charity with professionalized social work 
and women’s solidarity. It has existed since 1906 and is a branch of the nationwide 
institution ofthe Social Service of Catholic Women. The mentoring program is only 
one project amongst many, such as housing for women experiencing homelessness 
or pregnancy counseling. The program Save Me Munich for resettlement refugees 
derived from a political campaign of the Munich Refugee Council (Gozzer 2022a). 
The program advocates human rights and the increase of the resettlement quota in 
Germany and operates in a conflictual political context. These contrasts make the 
two programs ideal case studies for a cultural analysis of mentoring as a sociocul- 
tural practice because they open up a perspective on a broad range of motivations 
and political and religious aspects of volunteering. Regarding the social fabric of 
Munich, the programs also represent catholic as well as liberal influences in the 
urban middle class ofthe city. The two programs shed light on a variety of different 
ethical ambitions and conflicts among voluntary mentors, however, common topics 
and general characteristics of mentoring emerge during grounded theory analysis 
(Breuer, Muckel and Dieris 2019). 

Foregrounding mentors’ ethico-political self-understandings and practices is 
a new angle in research on voluntary mentoring. Most research is conducted by 
psychologists and presents quantitative data about the effects of mentoring on the 
respective target groups (Raithelhuber 2018, 1-9). These studies are often evalu- 
ations of existing programs (Schreier, Wagenblass and Wüst 2009; Heitmann, 
Reinisch and Bauer 2010). How mentoring shapes subjectivities on a sociocultural 
level and which ideals and ambitions are connected to the practices of relationship- 
building are both questions that remained unanswered. Therefore, my perspective 
leads away from the question whether and how mentoring can help the respective 
target group. The interest is more about what mentoring means as a sociocultural 
phenomenon and what it can tell us about current negotiations of social cohesion, 
inequality and solidarity. 

Until now, sociologists and anthropologists have contributed many analyses to 
understand volunteering in its sociopolitical contexts. I want to highlight two main 
aspects: first, critical research states that volunteering (Muehlebach 2012), and 
mentoring in particular (Colley 2003), is a part of a political regime in the neolib- 
eral welfare state. Indeed, mentoring initiatives — often funded by public money — 
are cheap. Citizens take over care responsibilities to fill holes in the social welfare 
system (Pin! 2015). Volunteers offer unpaid labor that becomes necessary primarily 
because ofthe socioeconomic (and, to some extent, legal) circumstances that struc- 
ture the lives of stigmatized and poor people: a lack of money for everyday needs, 
overcrowded housing situations and less access to education. At the same time, 
more and more areas of social welfare are identified as fields for civic involvement 
and volunteering. New target groups are identified, as I will show in the case of 
children of parents with mental illness. Therefore, mentoring occurs in the context 
of an accelerating care crisis (Winker 2013) and changing social welfare politics 
that increasingly put active citizenship at the core of society’s support system. 

Second, research on refugee and humanitarian aid has pointed out that many 
forms of refugee support rely on paternalistic or pedagogical understandings of the 
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“other” and are rooted in traditions of top-down charity (Dünnwald 2006; Fassin 
2007; Braun 2017). These analyses show that offering care and, in this case, men- 
toring is not a politically innocent practice. Instead, it risks reproducing racism 
and socioeconomic inequality. Nevertheless, most research states that it can also 
establish new forms of solidarity and empower the target group. Mentoring as 
a research case leads to a deep understanding of the ethical claims and political 
stances used to differentiate between top-down charity and empowering solidarity 
in actual practice. 

Academic discourses about the care crisis, humanitarianism and critical social 
work literature have made their way into the actual practices of many volunteer- 
ing associations. Both ambivalences — working unpaid in the light of structural 
shortages and the power imbalance in charity relationships — have already become 
part of the self-reflections of volunteers and professionals in the two case studies 
of this research. My analysis shows that the question whether support is politi- 
cally empowering (and hence ‘good’) or ‘bad,’ in the sense of patronizing, is an 
integral part of the volunteers’ self-reflection. The ethical and political questions 
that many mentors ask themselves are at the center of the analysis. How do men- 
tors understand themselves, their voluntary work and the mentoring relationships 
they become part of? Which moments and constellations render their ethical self- 
making difficult? How do they deal with critics and ambivalences in filling their 
roles as mentors? 

Using the concept of ethical subjectivation, I focus on practices and techniques 
mentors use to constitute an ethical subject. Michel Foucault describes ethics as 
“the kind of relationship you ought to have with yourself, rapport a soi, [...] which 
determines how the individual is supposed to constitute himself as a moral subject 
of his own actions” (1997, 263). Judith Butler (2008) and Simon Critchley (2013) 
have argued for a more relational understanding of ethics that does not take the 
autonomous individual as a starting point. Instead, a relational understanding of 
ethics shows that people are dependent and inextricably connected to others. In a 
similar sense, social anthropologist Henrietta Moore describes ethics as 


a labor that seeks to address the query: ‘how should I live’ with myself and 
with others? Any life, whatever it consists of, is necessarily a shared one, and 
the self in its relations to others is the ‘very stuff’ of ethics. 

(Foucault 1997, 300; Moore 2021, 30) 


Therefore, I understand ethical subjectivation as an everyday practice and reflection 
that is strongly influenced by all others we live with and not as a self-focused, intel- 
lectual process based on (distanced and rational) reasoning and reflection. Addi- 
tionally, ethical subjectivation is closely connected to public discourses and shared 
values about the ‘good’ and ‘proper’ way of living together. Using this relational 
concept of ethical subjectivation offers a closer look onto the practices and narra- 
tives that volunteers use to make sense of themselves as mentors — considering cur- 
rent political and socioeconomic circumstances and the constant interaction with 
others, especially the mentees. 
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Relationship-building against isolation 


The central care idea in mentoring is that support works through contact. The 
initiators of the program for children of parents with mental illness define mentor- 
ing (Patenschaft) as a “low-threshold, preventive, practical and everyday support 
that is based on the trustful, long-term relationship between two people” (Perzl- 
maier and Sonnenberg 2013, 22).º The focus on relationship-building manifests 
in the distinction between Patenschaften and Mentoring in the German language. 
While the German use of Mentoring refers to rather instrumental support, for 
example, helping children to finish school or supporting refugees to find a job, Pat- 
enschaften focuses on a more emotionalized, relationship-based goal. People asso- 
ciate Patenschaften with godparenthood in Judeo-Christian tradition. Therefore, 
Patenschaft invokes the ideal of a tight, family like, life-long relationship between 
someone who can give advice and the other who needs guidance. 

Both case studies — the Social Service of Catholic Women in Munich and Save 
Me Munich — explain how and why relationships help refugees, on the one hand, 
and children of parents with mental illness, on the other. They do this in their mis- 
sion statements and the actual training and counseling for mentors. The profession- 
als’ explanations are crucial for the self-understanding of mentors: Volunteers, who 
often do not know what mentoring in actual practice means, get to know their roles 
and responsibilities and boundaries during training and in conversations with the 
social workers. 

Academic and political discourses inform the professionals’ knowledge. 
Academic literature on children of parents with mental illness has increased in the 
last few years parallel to initiatives dedicated to that target group. The programs 
refer to research about children of parents with mental illness in psychology, edu- 
cational studies and social work. This is visible in the case of the Social Service of 
the Catholic Women in the internal mission statement (Sozialdienst katholischer 
Frauen München e.V. 2019) and in a book published by the initiators (Perzlmaier 
and Sonnenberg 2013), which remains an important reference for the practical 
work in the program to the present day. 

The growing research literature presents children of parents with mental illness 
as a group that has, so far, been widely neglected by mental health professionals. 
Experts warn that children affected by their parents’ illness run a higher risk of 
developing mental health problems themselves (Wiegand-Grefe, Mattejat and Lenz 
2011; Schone and Wagenblass 2012). Most parents participating in the program of 
the Social Service of the Catholic Women in Munich are single mothers, whose 
diagnoses vary from depression and borderline or anxiety disorders to schizophre- 
nia (Interview January 7, 2019).’ The program points to the precarious emotional 
situation of many children as they take on responsibilities at home: “They care for 
the ill parent, take over the parental role and, therefore, a high level of responsibility 
inadequate for a child” (Sozialdienst katholischer Frauen Miinchen e.V. 2019, 3). 
A lot of children do not understand their mother’s disease, do not have access to the 
necessary explanations and blame themselves for their mother’s problems (Sozial- 
dienst katholischer Frauen Miinchen e.V. 2019, 3). 
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Resilience theory is currently most referred to in the academic knowledge 
production about children of parents with mental illness. It focuses on the chil- 
dren’s resources and strengths (Wustmann 2009, 71). Following this approach, the 
mentorship program of the Social Service of the Catholic Women presents nei- 
ther the mothers as unfit or unreliable nor their children as helpless or lacking 
skills and opportunities (Sozialdienst katholischer Frauen Miinchen e.V. 2019, 3). 
Instead, the social workers emphasize the families” resources during training and 
in conversations with mentors. So-called “resilience factors” or “protective factors” 
that can be strengthened by therapeutic or social work are central in resilience 
theory (Wustmann 2009, 72). Protective factors illuminated in research on children 
of parents with mental illness include the children’s understanding of the mental 
health condition of their parents (Wiegand-Grefe, Mattejat and Lenz 2011, 18). It 
is important that children know that they are not responsible for the problems in the 
family and that they feel loved by their parents (Wiegand-Grefe, Mattejat and Lenz 
2011, 18). Other resilience factors are friends and hobbies and a “strong relation- 
ship to a healthy grown-up” (Wiegand-Grefe, Mattejat and Lenz 2011, 18). This is 
where mentoring as a support model comes into play. 

The program claims that it is not necessarily the parent’s mental health illness 
that renders the family life difficult but, instead, sociocultural norms surround- 
ing mental health and economic precarization. The initiative takes a critical stance 
toward how society deals with mental illness as opposed to only framing the situa- 
tion of the children as a psychological, individual problem resulting from their par- 
ents” health. In this perspective, the children’s loneliness and abandonment result 
from the way in which society economically and socially stigmatizes parents and 
especially mothers with mental health conditions. 

The initiators of the program at the Social Service of the Catholic Women 
explain that single mothers cannot communicate their mental health problems 
openly because they are afraid of social stigmatization or repression from youth 
authorities. Their children become allies in hiding the illness, which leads to fur- 
ther isolation and social withdrawal of both mothers and children (Sozialdienst 
katholischer Frauen Miinchen e.V. 2019, 3). Correspondingly, contact with others, 
the wider family or friends, becomes difficult to uphold (Perzlmaier and Sonnen- 
berg 2013, 45). Problematizing missing ties to others is the basis for ascribing an 
important role in the support of the children to volunteers. 

Regarding the academic knowledge and social work premises, the most impor- 
tant task in the role of a mentor is to guarantee continuous and reliable contact 
with the child. The hope is that mentors can strengthen the child’s personality and 
resources and indirectly support the mother by “just being there.” The program 
emphasizes the limits of the mentors” role. They can offer relieving time-out but 
cannot change the general situation of the children. Respecting these boundaries 
is one of the biggest challenges in the actual mentoring practice for many of my 
interview partners. 

In the case of mentoring for refugees, the program Save Me refers less directly 
to academic knowledge. Being part of the Munich Refugee Council, the initia- 
tive builds on years of expertise in advocacy work for refugees in the city and 
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uses mostly activist knowledge. The professionals take a critical stance, especially 
toward the Christian Social Union-led* politics in Bavaria, but also toward political 
decisions of the German government and the European Union. At the time of the 
research, the Council and Save Me problematized the refugees’ living conditions 
in overcrowded refugee homes and their lack of private space in press statements 
and on social media. 

The Council criticizes the fact that the state actively isolates especially asylum 
seekers through restrictive asylum and labor market policies. Work permits are 
hard to get and, therefore, the possibilities of getting to know other inhabitants of 
Munich are limited — also in private life. As the coordinator of the program empha- 
sizes, many refugees do not have any opportunities to get in contact with other 
people living in Munich: 


I mean, where do you get to know people? [...] It's even more difficult if 
you don't drink alcohol. You’re not a student, you’re not an apprentice, you 
don’t have any contact with any Germans. In language class, there are only 
other[s] [refugees, L.G.] and then you can’t even go to a bar because you 
don’t support the concept. 

(Interview June 13, 2018) 


The mentoring program tries to counteract this partly state-led isolation and exclu- 
sion. The program builds implicitly on a concept of integration that not only 
includes language, housing and (possibly) work, but also emotional factors and 
social contacts (Han-Broich 2012). The quest for Teilhabe — participation or having 
a share — is key to these debates and contact to ‘Germans’ is a central aspect of Teil- 
habe. Ties are not only perceived as important on a psychological, emotional level 
but also as helpful in concrete situations such as applying for a work permit at the 
local authorities or searching for a job.” “Opening doors” or “building bridges” are 
key metaphors to explain the roles of mentors. 

Comparing both programs, the central problem identified in the refugees” lives, 
on the one hand, and the lives of children of parents with mental illness, on the 
other, is surprisingly similar. Mentoring in both cases tries to heal exclusion and 
stigmatization by creating personal relationships. As the coordinator of the program 
for children of parents with mental illness puts it: “Because these relationships 
make it casier and that is the common denominator. Relationships can provide a 
lot of relief” (Interview January 7, 2019). I interpret mentoring as characterized 
by ideas of support developing against the background of a “collective relational 
crisis’ (Muehlebach 2011, 67), as anthropologist Andrea Muehlebach describes the 
growing problem of loneliness in many current societies. Voluntary engagement is 
perceived as an important instrument in fighting this crisis. In this scope, I under- 
stand mentoring as “affective labor” that “remedies not material poverty but collec- 
tive relational crisis. It restores not economic wealth but the foundations of public 
morality” (Muehlebach 2011, 67). 

That both programs identify isolation, loneliness and exclusion as key 
problems gives the basis to highlight the roles of volunteers and potentials of 
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mentoring.'° Mentoring becomes a promising instrument because isolation is 
seen as society’s fault and fighting it becomes the duty of active citizens. Both 
programs emphasize that volunteers have a different role in the lives of mentees 
compared to professionals. In mentoring, refugees or children do not represent 
‘cases.’ Instead, the relationships to volunteers can and should be more individual 
and emotional. Mentors offer contact that goes beyond the state-led bureaucratic 
welfare structure surrounding refugees or families dealing with mental illness. 
That line is drawn, even though volunteering in both programs is dependent on 
public funding by the city. 

The increasing popularity of mentoring programs in Germany is part of a gen- 
eral trend of initiatives that aim at bettering the social fabric of societies by pro- 
moting close personal ties. Most of these projects, including mentoring programs, 
are placed in cities. A coordinator in the Social Service for the Catholic Women 
contextualizes the mentorships with other urban initiatives that strive to create 
relationships in the city, such as intergenerational housing or cooperative projects 
(Interview January 7, 2019). Mentoring programs represent urban-ethical projects 
that Moritz Ege and Johannes Moser describe as future-oriented endeavors which 
promise a better or fairer city and a better urban life (2021, 7). They promise the 
arrangement of new forms of togetherness and, therefore, problematize the current 
social fabric of Munich. The urban-ethical projects of mentoring offer a basis for 
identification for volunteers. “Ethical projects also tend to exude and encourage 
positive (‘warm’) affects or sentiments of doing something good and being aware 
of it on the side of initiators and participants” (Ege and Moser 2021, 8). Looking 
through the theoretical lens of ethical subjectivation, the projects promote an ideal 
subject of the ‘good mentor’ and, thus, prefigure processes of ethical subjectivation 
for volunteers. 

Mentors in the two Munich cases take up metaphors and ideals of the initiatives 
to describe their roles, such as ‘opening doors’ or ‘building bridges.’ Interview 
partners made clear that they see their responsibility in “keeping on showing up 
no matter what.” Being reliable, trustworthy and ‘just there’ are the key ambitions 
mentors set for themselves. Relationship-building becomes an ability on which 
mentors constantly need to work. They link their own biographical experiences and 
personal attributes to their capabilities as mentors. One mentor sees her growing- 
up with a father having an addictive disorder as helpful in filling the role as mentor. 
She perceives herself as empathetic and sensitive to the needs of others (Inter- 
view January 23, 2019). Many interview partners describe themselves as open and 
strong enough to offer relationships to strangers — additionally in difficult contexts 
and circumstances." 

Thereby, many mentors implicitly refer to images of urban anonymity, aliena- 
tion and social deprivation as crucial problems in today’s Munich. The coordinator 
of the mentoring program for refugees sees the need for institutionalized forms of 
relationship-building especially in cities, “because anonymity is a bigger topic and, 
therefore, encounters are much more difficult than in the village” (Interview June 13, 
2018). While people, she suspects, meet ‘sooner or later’ (Interview June 13, 2018) 
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in the village, many refugees do not get in contact with Munich residents at all. Ege 
describes how 


many initiatives that propagate a “better” urban life [conjure up] exactly 
what, according to the classic theoreticians of urbanity, is not genuinely 
urban, or rather in the sense of an urbanity of the “urban villagers”: So more 
community, less anonymity, less superficiality and fluidity, smaller scales 
and so on [...]. 

(Ege 2018, 183) 


However, this interpretation is only one side of the story. The city and the urban 
also present positive references in the institutions and mentors’ narratives. Many 
interview partners describe Munich as liberal and open in contrast to the surround- 
ing rural region. Coordinators, especially, not only perceive mentoring programs 
as necessary because of urban anonymity but also see urban conditions as the nec- 
essary basis for the thriving of such programs. The coordinator of the mentoring 
program for children of parents with mental illness states that initiatives in rural 
areas face more difficulties in implementing programs (Interview January 2019). 
Her interpretation is that the shame and fear of status loss are more threatening in 
small towns and villages than in cities. Moreover, as the interviews show, many 
people who decide to become mentors are influenced by discourses, examples and 
networks placed in the city. The city as a sociopolitical space is not only part of 
the problem that mentoring programs address but also the basis for their existence. 


‘Building bridges’ beyond sociocultural differences 


New personal ties are built between strangers from different sociocultural worlds. 
Unlike forms of self-help, mentoring programs match people who do not have 
much in common in the first place. “In mentorships, people from totally different 
lifeworlds, with different educational backgrounds and with completely different 
economic situations come together, but they meet in an appreciative and respect- 
ful way” (Interview January 7, 2019). With these words, the coordinator of the 
mentoring program for children of parents with mental illness highlights the socio- 
economic and cultural differences between the lives of middle-class volunteers and 
those of children who grow up in precarious conditions. 

Even though the program emphasizes that mental illness occurs throughout all 
social classes, mostly single mothers in precarious economic conditions ask for 
mentorships at the Social Service for Catholic Women. This is linked to the ser- 
vice’s offers that target this group but, above all, shows the correlation between 
mental illness, economic deprivation and the mothers’ acceptance of support by 
volunteers. Similarly, the mentees at Save Me are mostly people who fight to make 
a life in Germany and struggle to find jobs and adequate housing. Besides stress- 
ing ‘cultural’ differences, the economic resources and educational backgrounds of 
the mentees differ tremendously from those of the mentors. The program works 
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differently than, for example, mentoring between university students and refugees 
who start to study at university. 

Mentors in both initiatives belong to the urban, academic middle class. I spoke 
to IT engineers, lawyers and sales managers. Many find themselves in a situation 
of biographic consolidation: some want to settle in Munich, and others are at the 
beginning of a new life phase with children moving out of the house. Mentors in 
both programs are in solid and comfortable personal and financial positions. They 
refer to values and political claims of equal rights, antiracism and socioeconomic 
equality. Only a few mentors have biographical connections to migration or mental 
illness, but most of them do not have any previous experiences.” 

The ideal of creating relationships beyond class and culture boundaries is part 
of the mentors” ethical subjectivations in diverse ways. The volunteers speak about 
the beginnings of their mentorships as confrontations with the unknown. In some 
cases, interview partners admit that initially, confrontations with “other” lifeworlds 
were not easy. Bettina, a 28-year-old mentor at Save Me, remembers how she 
wanted to meet her mentee Safiye for the first time in a coffee house, but Safiye 
insisted on meeting in the room of the refugee home where she is living with her 
family. Bettina tells me how irritated she was and how insecure she felt, going to 
Safıye’s home. Her narrative ends in emphasizing what a warm and welcoming 
atmosphere she found in the room (Interview July 11, 2018). Similar to Bettina’s 
case, mentors reflect on their own prejudices and present mentoring as a learning 
process. Some interview partners describe themselves as courageous compared to 
others. When Andrea, a 49-year-old osteopath, speaks about her motives to become 
a mentor for a refugee family, she remembers that many people in her surrounding 
were “afraid” when refugees arrived in Germany in 2015. As a reaction, she decided 
to “delve into” the field of refugee aid and “show those people around me who are 
so scared that there is no need to be that afraid” (Interview January 21, 2019). 
Andrea states that becoming a mentor requires ‘going out’ and ‘coming out of one’s 
shell’ (Interview January 21, 2019). She emphasizes the necessary courage to get in 
contact with ‘others’ and to leave one’s own comfort zone. 

For many mentors, their engagement brings with it a ‘first time’: the first time 
entering a refugee home, the first time getting in touch with Muslim traditions or the 
first time getting in contact with restrictions that people dependent on social ben- 
efits face. Felicitas, a 33-year-old controller, serves as a mentor for a girl whose 
mother was diagnosed with depression. Felicitas remembers when she first entered 
the mother’s flat, nine years ago: “It was definitely shocking for me. Before that, 
I had never been to a family’s home where they had such a lack of money” (Inter- 
view April 24, 2019). Having grown up in a middle-class family that she describes 
as supportive and harmonious, mentoring confronts the mentor with unseen pov- 
erty and public neglect. She continues: “This is extreme, of course, if you think 
about it, we are all living in the same city. But no one ever really looks behind the 
curtains” (Interview April 24, 2019). Here, Felicitas refers to the image of an urban 
society devoid of solidarity, in which encounters beyond class lines rarely occur. 

Many mentors self-reflexively see the tendency of retreating into homogene- 
ous bubbles in their own lives and want to counteract this by mentoring. Maria, 
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a 32-year-old sales manager and mentor to a refugee family, describes her social 
surrounding as homogenous: She self-critically reflects that she is living in a “bub- 
ble’ of academics, whose lives are ‘far away’ from people in precarious circum- 
stances (Interview August 29, 2018). Maria herself grew up in a refugee home, 
attended university and is now working in a well-paid job in luxury retail. Climb- 
ing up the class ladder is an experience several interview partners share. In contrast 
to Felicitas, who acknowledges her limited knowledge about the lives of ‘the other 
half,’'* Maria sees some relationship between her biographical experience and the 
situation of the mentees. 

What both women have in common — even though they are mentors in totally 
different contexts — is that they embody a similar ideal subject: a city dweller who 
cares for the lives of others and looks behind the fagade of wealthy Munich. In 
doing so, they refer to images of other middle-class people who do not see and/ 
or acknowledge the precarious lives of others. This ethical boundary work entails 
political critique: Felicitas criticizes people who claim that living with “Hartz IV’! 
is easy. Annoyed by these comments, she points out that the commentators have 
never seen living circumstances like the ones in which her mentee is living, and 
that they have no idea what they are talking about (Interview April 24, 2019). 

Mentoring confronts volunteers with ‘other’ lifeworlds within the city. This 
confrontation can become an integral part of ethical self-understandings. The ideal 
of mentoring as ‘building bridges’ develops in the context of current debates in 
Germany (and other Western countries) about rising gaps between winners and 
losers of late capitalism (Wietschorke 2020). Another key trope in these debates is 
that people from different lifeworlds rarely meet but retreat into their own “bub- 
bles.’ In this diagnosis of a ‘society drifting apart,’ cities seem socially fragmented 
into homogenous neighborhoods and groups. Working against the isolation of the 
excluded and precarious becomes part of the mentors’ ethical subjectivations. 

In practice, “building bridges’ is not always easy and manifold dynamics lead to 
the reproduction of inequality and distance between mentors and mentees. The pro- 
fessionals address the difficulties of creating egalitarian relationships of support in 
a hierarchical society in the programs’ training sessions. The social workers of the 
Social Service of the Catholic Women ask the volunteers to not enter a competitive 
relationship with the mother of their mentee. Mentors can offer to discuss matters 
at hand, such as decisions regarding school, with the mother but should not give 
unsolicited advice. The coordinator emphasizes: 


That is very important for us when we recruit new volunteers, that they 
approach the families with a high amount of appreciation, that they do not 
say: I am the one who knows how things work and I come to those who don’t 
get it anyway. 

(Interview January 7, 2019) 


Instead of reproducing sociocultural hierarchies in the personal relationship 
through pedagogical approaches, mentors should respect the mother’s opinion and 
education style as equally worthy as their own. The coordinator describes the ideal 
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mentoring relationship as an ‘encounter on an eyelevel’ (auf Augenhöhe, Interview 
January 7, 2019), an encounter between equals.'® 

A power-sensitive approach and critique on paternalism are important for the 
professionals at Save Me. They remind mentors in training sessions thatthey should 
not expect refugees to assimilate into German culture. The term integration is dis- 
cussed critically by the social workers. They ask mentors to respect the traditions, 
habits and perspectives of the other and not to expect too much gratitude. Training 
sessions are influenced by critiques of traditional charity approaches toward refu- 
gees. The ideal of establishing an informal friendship instead of a helper-receiver 
relationship influences the mentors’ ambitions in their voluntary practice. Instead 
ofbecoming German teachers, they search for similarities on a personal level, such 
as being a woman, to create friendship-like a-hierarchical ties." 

To sum up, both programs expect mentors to be open and appreciative toward 
the children and refugees and respect their independence. This is advice directed 
against the pitfalls of charitable practices. The shift from power-insensitive top- 
down charity to more egalitarian relationships is present in both programs, despite 
the differences in their religious, political and social positionings. Mentors must 
work on the self to fulfill this claim for more egalitarian relationships. Key chal- 
lenges are to avoid being too pedagogical toward the mentee or interfering too 
much in the education of the children. The mentors for children of parents with 
mental illness especially actively need to restrain themselves when they witness 
parents taking decisions they perceive as bad for the child. In these situations, men- 
tors often reach out to the professionals in the program and ask for help.'* 

In addition to irritations regarding the decisions or habits of the other, mentors 
find it difficult to create personal ties because of structural differences. This is most 
evident when mentors compare their own housing situation with that of the men- 
tees. One mentor is searching for an apartment for a family who lives in one room 
in a refugee home. She talks about her insecurities regarding inviting them over 
to her and her boyfriend’s place. She’s afraid about “what they will think” of her 
when they see her three-room apartment (Interview December 10, 2018). Another 
mentor to a refugee family decided from the beginning on that she wants to keep 
the mentoring and private life separate. She reflects on how she cannot imagine 
a party where both her academic friends and the refugee family with no educa- 
tional background come together. She fears that the mentees could feel judged and 
observed by her friends (Interview August 9, 2018). The ability to confront oneself 
with the other reaches its limits in these constellations and decisions." 

Middle-class mentors are confronted with their own privileges in the process of 
mentoring. They see their lives in a different light when they compare them to the 
situations and prospects of mentees. ‘I simply feel bad’ (Interview September 3, 
2019), one interview partner sums up when looking at his comfortable life and the 
struggle his counterpart is facing trying to get a residence permit. To reflect one’s 
own privileges is part of the current mode of self-reflexivity employed mostly by 
the academic urban middle class. One’s own wealth is no longer seen as earned 
through hard work but as pure luck or the result of exploiting others. In some cases, 
this privilege check leads to politicization when mentors criticize the Hartz IV 
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reform or asylum policies ofthe European Union. In other cases, the confrontation 
leads to a guilty conscience and to further exclusionary practices when mentors 
decide not to invite refugee mentees to their home or meet their friends. 

The search for more contact and more personal relationships that transcend 
lifeworlds and economic and sociocultural barriers is connected to positive and 
negative images of the urban simultaneously. In the context of recent diagnoses 
of a society drifting apart, relationships between people with positions far away in 
the social space of the city are perceived to be an absolute rarity. The coordinator 
of the program for children of parents with mental illness sets the present situa- 
tion in contrast to unspecified ‘old days’ (friiher), in which encounters between 
strangers and unequals were more common in everyday urban life, for example, 
between neighbors (Interview January 7, 2019). Many interview partners share 
this view. As personal relationships between unknown strangers who do not ascribe 
to the same social class, nationality or religion and do not share political views or 
interests seem unlikely to emerge in the urban everyday of Munich, institutions 
such as mentoring programs aim at filling this gap. However, mentoring programs 
are by no means just about anti-urban or -modern attitudes and images. They also 
refer — in an emphatically urban sense — to the ideal of the city as a space of lived 
heterogeneity and confrontations between strangers (Ege and Moser 2021). The 
mentorship model is accompanied by an urban-ethical call to confront oneself with 
others instead of retreating into a group of similar people (Sennett 2019). 


Concluding remarks: problematizing the urban social fabric and 
becoming an ethical subject 


Mentoring as a mode of active citizenship locates support in the private sphere and 
promotes social solidarity on an individual level: in ideally egalitarian relation- 
ships. Volunteers fill their roles as mentors in diverse ways, sometimes dealing 
with projects such as finding an apartment, sometimes trying to create a friendship 
(Gozzer and Moser 2022). 

Locating support for stigmatized and excluded groups in the private sphere and 
as the responsibility of unpaid volunteers has been criticized in the research litera- 
ture as potentially depoliticizing. At first glance, building personal ties as an instru- 
ment for change seems to be an example of the “non-repressive ethico-political 
strategies and tactics” that urban-ethical projects use instead of “more confronta- 
tional political contestation” (Ege and Moser 2021, 8) to initiate change. It seems 
obvious that structural circumstances — legal regulation and economic deprivation — 
determine the lives of children affected by parental mental illness and refugees in 
a much more urgent, even life-threatening way than the lack of personal contact to 
the urban middle class. Mentors identify this contradiction themselves and put their 
support in question. In extreme cases — when mentees get deported to their home 
countries or children are separated from their families and need to live in youth 
centers — mentors become directly aware of the limited impact they have. This can 
destabilize and irritate their practices of ethical subjectivation and lead to frustra- 
tion, hopelessness and sometimes mean the end of mentoring. 
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But even though relationships are transferred in the private, emotional sphere 
and their impact on structural injustice can be criticized as limited, relationship- 
building is a way for many mentors to inscribe themselves as active citizens in 
bigger sociopolitical transformations. In interviews, mentors describe a perceived 
distance between their private lives and important sociopolitical developments. 
Some see their engagement as a way to “become part of the city” or “participate” in 
society. Here, it seems, it is not about the inclusion or participation of the vulner- 
able other but also about the inclusion of the self. 

Where does this need for self-inclusion come from? My interview partners are 
generally in good social and economic situations, have families and friends and 
relatively well-paid jobs. But they name a variety of developments in society about 
which they feel concerned, such as the rise of right-wing extremists, the public 
fear of migrants and their own fear of social disruption due to economic inequality. 
Volunteers in refugee mentoring often spoke about their worries in the aftermath of 
the so-called refugee crisis in 2015, as I conducted the interviews three years after 
that time. Mark, a 46-year-old IT engineer explains his motive to become mentor 
as follows: “Yeah indeed, to give something back to our society in the sense of: 
Hey, you guys raised me and now [...] I can also do something in order to make 
ourselves feel more comfortable with the situation” (Interview July 18, 2018). As 
Mark perceives society in crisis — by interestingly switching between “you guys” 
(ihr) and “ourselves” (uns) — he sees his mentorship as payback to an insecure 
collective. The connection he wants to create seems to be less between him and 
a person confronted with racialized exclusion, but between him and society. The 
bridge that should be built in mentoring does not only connect the middle class to 
the precarious but also connects the private lives of volunteers to sociopolitical 
developments on a macrolevel. 

The research took place at a time that the sociologist Andreas Reckwitz calls the 
phase of ‘disillusionment’ regarding unfulfilled promises connected to liberalism, 
secular democracy and capitalism (2020). Interviews often turned into discussions 
about Trump’s politics, terror attacks in Europe, Brexit or the rise of the radical 
right in German regional parliaments. The mentors are concerned and worried 
about these developments and, at the same time, describe political decision-making 
as far away from their own daily life and influence. Their comfortable and secure 
private lives contrast with bigger political shifts. 

Many interview partners describe their wish to contribute to a society in crisis 
and, simultaneously, their difficulties in finding an access to this arena that fits 
them. Mentoring, I suggest, can be one way for the urban middle class to partici- 
pate politically in an individualized form. In becoming mentors, they try to hold 
onto the promises made by democracy and liberalism on a local level, in their 
direct surroundings. The ideal is an ‘open city’ (Sennett 2019) that offers equal 
opportunities to everyone, and which is open to ‘strangers.’ Mentors do not follow 
these ambitions by challenging the current socioeconomic order or the regime of 
citizenship and borders, but do so by building personal, individual relationships. 
Their attempt to do something for the collective connects to the wish of involving 
oneself personally and individually. 
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Apart from the argument regarding the self-perceptions of mentors and from 
an analytical, feminist perspective, degrading mentoring as privatized, emotion- 
ridden work on a small-scale cannot hold. Feminist scholars have criticized the 
clear distinction between care as depoliticizing and conflict or fights as politiciz- 
ing since the 1980s (Gozzer and Reznikova 2020). Care and keeping personal 
ties are not less than fighting for justice with petitions or in demonstrations, it 
is a different way of participating in political matters of inclusion, participa- 
tion and equality. Similar to every ethico-political practice, it has its challenges. 
The latter are addressed and worked upon by professionals and mentors alike 
in the mentoring programs of my research. Therefore, mentoring is not only a 
field to analyze ethical subjectivations of a specific group of citizens in an age 
of increasing insecurities but also a practice where ethics and politics, charity 
and solidarity, the reproduction of injustice and the quest for egalitarianism are 
intertwined. 


Notes 


1 Mentoring is a term for various forms of learning and support. Mentoring occurs not 
only in work life, where younger employees are paired with more experienced col- 
leagues, but also in semi-therapeutic contexts, as a paid service by professionals. This 
chapter refers exclusively to mentoring as a voluntary practice that takes place in the 
context of specific social work programs. 

2 The PhD project (2018-2021) was located at the Institute for European Ethnology and 

Cultural Analysis at the Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich and is part of the 

DFG-funded research group “Urban Ethics” (FOR 2101). 

I develop these aspects in the third and fifth chapter of my dissertation (Gozzer 2022b). 

4 I talked to 19 mentors, met them at mentor-meetings, conducted participant observa- 
tions in the initiatives and was present at so-called first meetings between autumn 2018 
and the beginning of 2020. 

5 Save Me was an initiative promoting the German participation at the UNHCR resettle- 
ment program, which was realized in 2009. In the resettlement program, refugees who 
had already left their home and are living in an endangered situation in another country 
are chosen by UNHCR and legally relocated to a country that offers to admit them. The 
mentoring program of Save Me is focused on this group of resettled refugees in Munich. 
As their number is relatively small, Save Me decided to open the program to asylum 
seekers in 2015. Until 2020, mentors were ascribed both to asylum seekers and to refu- 
gees, two groups that differ tremendously regarding their residence and work permits 
and the security of their status in Germany (Hess and Lebuhn 2014). 

6 German quotes from interviews or literature are translated by the author. 

7 Most women have already used other services of the Social Service of the Catholic 
Women, such as ‘mother-child houses,’ where mothers and children can live for a spe- 
cific time and receive support from social workers and therapists. 

8 The Christian Social Union in Bavaria is the regional partner of the Christian Democratic 
Union. 

9 The arguments here are reminiscent of social capital theories, in which social networks 
and contacts are deemed as important assets to succeed economically and socially, such 
as in Bourdieu’s notion of social capital (1986). 

10 Problematizing social isolation is linked to two wider debates in the respective pro- 
grams. While mentoring for children of parents with mental illness is connected to the 
goal of increasing public health by preventing children from developing mental health 
problems in the future, the mentoring for refugees presents a tool to stabilize ‘social 
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peace’ in the context of heated debates about migration and asylum policies in Germany. 
In this sense, mentoring programs also serve as governmental techniques. 

My conversations with volunteers were characterized by a high level of self-reflection. 
The interview situation itself certainly motivates the volunteers to describe and reflect 
on themselves and their roles as mentors, but as I witnessed in training and counseling 
sessions in the initiatives, mentoring itself confronts the volunteers strongly with their 
own personalities and character traits. 

Professionals at Save Me promote the importance of a self-help approach and hope that 
more refugees and former asylum seekers apply as mentors in the program. The Social 
Service of Catholic Women points out that it can be difficult if people who themselves 
have a history in dealing with mental illness become mentors as they might face prob- 
lems of keeping their distance. 

Hamann and Karakayali (2016) have pointed out the processes of learning about the 
“dark” side of German bureaucracy as a key pedagogic moment for new volunteers dur- 
ing the refugee support movement of 2015. 

This is an indirect reference to the book of the photojournalist Jacob A. Riis (1997 
[1890]) about the tenements in New York in the late 19th century. Riis described and 
showed the housing and living conditions in the “urban slums.” He starts the book, 
originally published in 1890, with the following words: “Long ago it was said that ‘one 
half of the world does not know how the other half lives.” That was true then. It did not 
know because it did not care. The half that was on top cared little for the struggles, and 
less for the fate of those who were underneath, so long as it was able to hold them there 
and keep its own seat.” 

Hartz IV is the informal term for ALG II (Arbeitslosengeld II, currently 446 Euros per 
month for one person) introduced in 2003 in the German unemployment and social 
security system. In the following years, the term “Hartz IV” became part of stigmatiz- 
ing discourses about poor people. One argumentative stance in the debate about social 
security is that the unemployment money is too high, therefore, people see no need to 
go to work. Felicitas is referring to the latter criticism. 

This ideal refers to the relationship between mentors and mothers. That mentors who 
often care for children younger than ten years make decisions for the child when spend- 
ing time together is perceived as an absolute necessity because mentors are responsible 
for the well-being of the child during that time. 

That this ideal of egalitarian relationships puts high expectations on the mentees is an 
aspect I develop further in Gozzer (2022b). 

Professionals urge the mentors to consult them in case they have a bad feeling regarding 
the situation at the parent’s/parents’ home. The program coordinator emphasizes that 
at that point, a professional perspective is crucial to differentiate between constella- 
tions that middle-class representatives would wish to handle differently and endanger- 
ing situations for the children that need interventions by professionals. The program has 
a clear policy to double-check in cases where mentors see the well-being of the child 
endangered. 

Some mentors, however, follow the ambition of social inclusion without compromises, 
even ifthey face uncomfortable situations or opposition within their circle of friends or 
family. 
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10 Sacks and the city 


Secondary burials in Naples and 
New York 


Ulrich van Loyen 


1 


When a pandemic rushes through a society, it is often perceived as a force of 
equality.' It hits urban structures at their very core: what made them desirable by 
many, now becomes their weakest point. That was already noted by the Tuscan 
poet F. Boccaccio, who presents in his Decamerone (1353) the account of some 
young people who flee the city to live in splendid isolation and tell each other sto- 
ries until the threat had passed. 

Of course, what happened in early modern ages can hardly be compared to 
the pandemics today, let alone the spread of the COVID-19 disease. The plague, 
for example, was far more lethal, but it hit a far less populated continent where 
dangerous spots emerging in the countryside could be isolated more efficiently 
(although this efficiency brought unimaginable despair to the suffering). Never- 
theless, what it has in common with recent events is the need to provide not only 
medical assistance but burial sites for many people within a short time. Even Goe- 
the in his /talian Journey (1816) recalls the testimonies which spoke about the 
countless corpses one was forced to step over in the streets of Naples every day. 
Where should they all be buried, especially in a city where the dead were usually 
interred in ossuaries under the churches, narrow sites, however, where one had to 
wait patiently until the flesh was consumed by bacteria and air? During the big pan- 
demic wave of 1663, some chronicles reveal that one-third of the city’s population 
had died within less than two weeks (Croce, Storia del Regno di Napoli, 1958, 73) — 
and Naples back then was the most densely inhabited and, together with Paris, the 
largest European city. One could imagine that impact, the loss of established fam- 
ily structures, the breakdown of neighborly solidarity and administrative capacity. 
Pandemics brought death, but also anarchy and the social disruption which fol- 
lowed from it. However, it also fostered the awareness of the liminal, or perhaps 
better: of a world without limits, for any reasonable limitation proved to be pro- 
visional. The experience of abrupt annihilation was also an experience of extreme 
freedom for some of the survivors, and, thus, of the possibility to give shape to a 
different understanding of the city. 

The plague was placed at the beginning of one of the most intriguing religious 
devotions of the Mediterranean, which is located in the historical center of Naples. 
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It is commonly called “Il culto delle aneme pezzentelle” or “anime sante del 
purgatorio,” “the cult of the holy souls of the Purgatory” (see De Matteis and Niola 
1993; Vovelle 1996). On many street corners in the historical center, the tourist 
can still find tiny niches and altars protected by glass windows behind which one 
can see small figures, often made of terracotta, which from the bust downwards 
are consumed by an artificial fire. Close to these figures, one often finds photo- 
graphs of other people, usually the loved ones of those who take care of the altar 
or simply live in the neighborhood. People passing by are asked to pray for their 
souls, sometimes even explicitly (by inscriptions in the niches). This makes evident 
how the original cult proliferated. However, a more detailed account of a custom 
that was quite widespread until the 1960s can be gained by photographs and some 
documentaries, for example, the film Grazia e numeri by Luigi di Gianni (1961). 
People used to pray in front of anonymous skulls in the crypts of the churches 
and a provisory burial place where the bones of the victims of the city's three 
big plague pandemics had been gathered. The skulls were occasionally put on 
cushions and into miniature houses, sometimes decorated with rosaries and other 
devotional objects. People who dedicated their pious activities to them and, thus, 
“adopted” their skull usually initiated a lifelong relationship, hoping that the person 
represented by the skull would ease the way for the devotee and their loved ones 
in the hereafter. Every relationship had its own myth, a special history that often 
started with a marvelous encounter (van Loyen 2018, 186-190). The skull without 
a name revealed its identity to the devotee in dreams or visions, thus, turning into 
someone, and from time to time revealed information about the devotee’s remote 
descendants as well (de Matteis and Niola 1993, 170-175). Moreover, the person 
represented by the skull intervened to resolve everyday issues: practitioners say 
that places where lost items or documents could be found were indicated at night, 
or the dreamer was reminded not to forget an important appointment (van Loyen, 
283f.). The relationship became reciprocal, forming a complex structure of mutual 
care that was not confined to mere ‘spiritual’ ends — the, metaphorically speaking, 
chain migration to paradise. 

While the sites of this devotion were spread all over the city center, the most 
famous today are at its contemporary margins. One is situated in the crypt of the 
church where, according to a legend, Saint Peter had celebrated his first liturgy in 
Italy (a completely apocryphal tradition, for the first Pope’s travel to Naples, has 
never been mentioned anywhere), a church which later became known as a kind of 
safe space for heretics and reformists. This sanctuary stands today on the corner of 
the vivid Piazza Garibaldi and the Central Station and, thus, forms the frontier of 
the old town. One can still attend prayer sessions today under the guidance of a seer 
(‘veggente’) and her ‘impresario,’ a ‘pizzaiola’ (pizzabread baker), in close prox- 
imity to the glass coffins where the once venerated human remains have been put.’ 
After these sessions, people go to the various corners of the crypt where the skulls 
were positioned previously. Practitioners dedicate small items, such as artificial 
flowers, images of their deceased relatives, and travel tickets, to those areas, allud- 
ing the absence of a presence, thus, contributing to an aesthetics of the otherwise 
forgotten and overlooked. Materiality, as such, comes into sight as the conditio sine 
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qua non of any sacramental transmission — in both aspects: enabling the symbolic 
to appear and preventing it from becoming real. 

Another important site is in the ancient quarter of the Sanitä, located in the north 
east of the city. The so-called cemetery of the Fontanelle (Italian for fountains, 
but also for the central upper rupture of the skull) looks from its entrance like a 
cathedral with three naves made of tuff. In each nave, there are skulls placed along 
the walls, many with visible signs of devotional practice. Papers with prayers, 
coins, validated travel tickets, rosaries and images all usually dating back before 
1969, when the devotion was officially banned by the Catholic church but went on 
secretly.* The highlights here are the ‘teschio che suda’ (‘sweating skull’) which 
indicates that its owner is still in purgatorial pain, and the skull with the dark orbit, 
connected to an enamored Spanish colonel who, as a ghost, came to wedding of his 
beloved lady and literally frightened her to death to take her with him.* The sheer 
abundance of skulls is striking. The inscriptions and local research indicate that 
the Fontanelle came into existence when a mass of skulls from ancient times were 
found in its cavern after a heavy rain in the early 19th century. Here, as in other 
places, local culture and religious entrepreneurship have turned the massive pres- 
ence of ‘senseless’ objects — many dating back to pandemics, such as the bubonic 
plague and, later, cholera — into something ‘meaningful.’ Visitors from all over the 
world, as well as Neapolitans themselves, are still fascinated by this cult and try to 
keep it alive as a ‘cultural resource’ (Thomas Hauschild). 


2 


The skulls we find in the Neapolitan crypts and cemeteries are liberated from any 
flesh. Bronislaw Malinowski once described society as an organism, stating that 
it was made of ‘bones’ symbolizing group organization, charts and kinship, “flesh 
and blood’ representing the ‘imponderabilia’ of daily life, and ‘spirit’ as the ‘corpus 
inscriptionum,’ the native’s view of what it all means (Malinowski, Argonauts, 1922, 
19). Using that metaphor, the question could arise regarding what to do if group 
organization remains visible as a pure fact but without being animated by daily rou- 
tines. What call derives from its existence, what kind of archeological or translation 
work is required? Seemingly, the more “bones” one finds, the less one can abstain 
from the task. The bones remind the locals to keep on looking for their possible 
animation and ‘message.’ And the ultimate passage of a human organism, that is, to 
become a skeleton consisting of extremities and the skull, thus, becomes readable as 
the moment one’s individual existence starts to coincide with the order itself. 

Ritual efficiency, it seems, has to do with that state of purity which is the con- 
trary of what people have to deal with during their lifetime. Probably this is also 
at stake when it comes to a custom which has been widely interpreted as ‘second- 
ary burial.’ For a long time, it was attributed as something exotic, although one 
of the first writers who concentrated on it, the Scottish writer Robert Louis Ste- 
venson (1850-1894), came from a cultural background where one was quite well 
acquainted with the cult of the dead. His hometown Edinburgh is rich in monu- 
mental graveyards where the passing of time is represented in a kind of artificial 
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landscape of ruins — ruins on the tops of the hills of the city, indicating the future 
of the city in the valley. He noted during his travels in the Polynesian Archipelago 
(In the South Seas, 1896) the idea according to which the process of decomposition 
is one of vulnerability for the human community as a whole and corresponds to 
the period of grief (grief not as a choice, but as an obligation enforced by society) 
as was common to the inhabitants of the Paumotu islands. Over a decade later, 
Stevenson’s diaries inspired Durkheim’s nephew Robert Hertz to formulate the 
first explicit theory of ‘secondary burial’ (A Contribution to the Study ofthe Collec- 
tive Representation of Death, 1907/1960), based on missionaries’ ethnographies in 
Borneo. Physical death, Hertz explains, is only the beginning of a process of sepa- 
ration between the dead and their survivors, ending with complete decomposition, 
when the pure bones are put into the grave and the dead turn into benevolent ances- 
tors. The time in-between, made of the physicality of flesh and liquids, of material 
which decomposes within time, full of bad odor, possible herds of illnesses, cor- 
responds to the time the dead can haunt, attack their (former) people, still showing 
the desire of returning among them. They can be envious and revengeful, mostly in 
ways as they were imagined during their lifetime. Grieving, therefore, is imagined 
as an act of pleasing, a kind of consolation. Hertz proclaimed a correspondence 
between the decaying state of the corpse and the “social death” of the griever, set 
apart by meticulously observed taboos until their ceremonial lifting. The end of 
grieving, however, reestablishes formalized, diplomatic relations between the soci- 
ety of the dead and the society of the living over a well-mended wall. Six years 
after Robert Hertz — and nine years before Malinowskis Argonauts, which shows 
various attempts at arriving at a sound theory of secondary burial customs as well — 
another founding father of a new discipline published what one may call psycho- 
logical evidence of the practice in question: Sigmund Freud in Totem and Taboo 
(1913) gives a theory of the grieving period as one of “transmission”: the transmis- 
sion of ambivalent feelings the survivors have toward their deceased onto the latter 
themselves. Thus, mourning acquires an emancipatory quality, to the same extent 
as the mourners ‘purify’ themselves while the dead enter a stage where they repre- 
sent the ancient drama of how to escape from the realm of shadow and return to the 
light. However, Freud also elaborated a concept that made the ‘secondary burial’ a 
plausible practice of human beings. This additionally turned the “fear” of the dead 
into a necessary sequence within a therapeutic process — “haunting” then appears 
as the price the individual has to pay for transferring their own ambivalence to a 
substitute object, and, at the same time, opens the space for cultural interventions 
and sublimations of an otherwise destructive state (Freud 1913, 67). 

‘Secondary burials,’ meaning the dilation of time between a physical depar- 
ture and the personal and social valuable integration of that departure, may, 
thus, seem as quite a necessity for human interaction with the past. Being able — 
favored by certain climatic or geophysical conditions — to refer to bones and flesh 
as effective symbols during that process gives rise to an explicitly and collec- 
tively formulated passage that otherwise is kept interiorized individually.° Now, 
let us have a closer look at how the relationship with the deceased shapes modern 
Naples. 
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First, the city nowadays disposes over one extended cemetery, on top of one of 
the city’s most panoramic sites. It was built in the 1830s, and it obviously opposed 
the common attitude of ‘parochial’ adherence. Many of the monumental graves, 
the well-ornated chapels, recall Egyptian, masonic or otherwise ‘pagan’ references 
and do not follow the evangelical call to humility. But, at least, since burials within 
the churches and the crypts were no longer possible, the central cemetery turned 
into a rather standardized town of the dead, even with its own police section (the 
so-called ‘polizia cimeteriale”). Effects of densification are palpable, especially at 
the edges: three- or four-storey buildings contain corridors on every floor with 
niches, so-called ‘loculi,’ which can be rented for 99 years. However, these ‘loculi’ 
do not offer space enough for a coffin or a corpse. Instead people place the pure 
bones and skulls of their family members inside, after the corpse has spent up to 
two years undergoing the procedure of “esseccatura” — meaning that the deceased 
has been put in a semi-upright position in a special area of the cemetery so that 
all liquids can flow out — and undergone an ultimate purification. Some declare 
they personally ‘wash’ the remains of their beloved ones before putting them in a 
sack (“And how happy I was that I could finally touch my mother’s bones, free of 
everything, this made me feel really close to her after such a long time,” a lawyer 
admitted). In any case, what happens between the end of the ‘esseccatura’ and the 
final deposition in the ‘loculo’ becomes a personal ritual, although the number 
of participants is significantly reduced in comparison to the funeral. Therefore, it 
seems appropriate to interpret the ‘secondary burial’ as an explicit ritual step in a 
‘rite of passage’ (A. van Gennep) which comprises separation, liminal exposure 
and reintegration, and which, with regard to Naples, can be formulated on grounds 
of inherited rituals and Catholic customs, while it, nevertheless, is fostered by geo- 
graphic and social conditions (e.g. the lack of cemeterial space). The social psycho- 
logical condition can be, for instance, that in a context of permanently overlapping 
relationships (kinship, neighborly), being motivated to a high extent by the density 
of the population, the pressure of coming to terms with the ‘ambivalent’ past is 
quite strong — not least because there are so many ‘ambivalent’ relationships that 
the one with the deceased has to be put “in order.’ On the other hand, as pointed out 
by ethnographic work about the ‘meridione’ — for example, by Annabelle Rossi’s 
dialogical ethnography Lettere di una tarantata (1970) — the purity of the deceased 
who becomes a benevolent ancestor and is involved in reciprocal actions (praying/ 
protection), honored and, thus, closed away from the ambivalent feelings which 
accompanied them during their lifetime, can also raise the expectancy of gifts to 
come or treasures which are still to be revealed. The survivors often know that their 
deceased family members did not really behave as one might have expected — the 
father who fathered extramaritally, the mother who ran away for a few years — but 
to make these wounds heal and not making other’s mistakes one’s own, the choice 
to turn the relative in a benevolent ancestor — the ancestor who is benevolent in so 
far as they represent the ideal social order: bone, not flesh — is helpful, and besides 
that, socially well accepted and imitated. 

The question remains, what is going to happen to the liquids, with blood and 
flesh, as Malinowski intended. They belong to the soil, where they enter the process 
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of regeneration. This idea of the “imponderabilia” of daily life is best expressed in 
the miracle of S. Gennaro, the patron saint of Naples, a martyr of Early Christian 
period, whose blood liquefies in its ‘ampulla’ twice a year. His liquidity is a meta- 
phor of the sheer abundance of life, a sphere where good and evil are entrenched, 
and, therefore, the sphere where the sacred and profane mingle. It is the sphere of 
earthly life, but this life itself stems from the separation of “bones” and “flesh and 
blood.” That life can flourish, although social structure remains untouched, is the 
compromise of the Mediterranean segmentary society of Naples. 


3 


The question is now whether a comparable kind of attitude regarding kinless dead 
(more specifically, their physical remains) can be met in societies that are struc- 
tured in a different manner. By this, Imean a society that is far less characterized by 
anti-statal, sometimes anarchic tendencies, where kinship groups and phratries of 
almost equal power, internally organized according to rules of ‘anciennité,’ combat 
for power and prestige. The second question: if that might be the case, what does 
that say about this specific society? 

When the Corona pandemic started in Europe in the spring of 2020, iconic 
images were quite rare. Or perhaps it would be more appropriate to say: the iconic 
images were anti-images insofar as they revealed a sudden emptiness, a world not 
inhabited by human beings, a world surrendered and ‘waiting for the barbarians,’ 
as the South African writer Coetzee puts it. Pope Francis, for example, is a lonely 
man celebrating Easter in an empty Saint Peter’s square. But then we saw Italian 
photographs of military transport vehicles which brought coffins to the cemeteries, 
presenting the pandemic as a kind of war, and the city under siege. On the other 
hand, iconic images from the Americas confronted us with the subjugated urban 
poor or with crowded cemeteries (especially regarding the situation in Brazil, but 
also in the USA). 

One of the latter is Hart Island, 11 miles from Manhattan, and, as the Washing- 
ton Post first introduced it, “the final resting place for New York’s unclaimed and 
poor for over a century” (April 16, 2020). Among the unclaimed have been crime 
victims and many people struck by HIV in the 1990s, homeless drug addicts or 
young nonconformists who had escaped from their families in more traditional 
and repressive surroundings. In April 2020, the city of New York announced the 
cemetery would be used to inter the unclaimed dead of the ongoing pandemic. This 
made sense in various ways: first, although space was quite limited, Hart Island 
already had a symbolic meaning which converted the ‘unclaimed’ and ‘abandoned’ 
into ‘somebodies’; second, because Hart Island was inserted into both administra- 
tive and cultural routines (e.g. with associations, events and registers) which did 
not have to be established from zero. Despite the criticism which arose from that 
decision, cultural historians and officials defended it. As Thomas Laquer writes, 
the history of the unclaimed corona victims becomes part of guarantees that they 
are “a remaining part of the community, of the honored rather than the humiliated” 
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(Website Hart Island Project). While Melinda Hunt, cofounder of the Hart Island 
Project and its website dedicated to the memory of the buried, declares “Hart Island 
[is] New York City’s family tomb.” “Honoring every life makes us feel safe,” she 
says. 

From that perspective, Hart Island seems to move quite close to the Fontanelle 
in Naples, the cemetery of the anonymous human remains and a continuous res- 
ervoir for the cult of the ‘anime pezzentelle,’ a place of the ritual enlargement of 
kinship ties (and strengthening those ties undoubtedly makes one ‘feel safe’). It 
is a place of ‘unclaimed’ dead — which is certainly not the same as anonymous, 
for ‘unclaimed’ is the wider term by inferring that nobody is willing to pay for a 
private funeral service — sometimes ‘anonymous’ dead and, simultaneously, the 
place which calls for a transformation not only of the status of the dead but also of 
the city itself (not the city which never sleeps, but the caring and devout city). The 
more so as new technological media have transferred it from its edge to its heart. 
The unclaimed, people who seemingly do not belong to any family, pass under the 
“patronship” of the city and become the resource of heritage caretakers. 

Despite these similarities, one may note a certain inversion: While the dead 
in the context of the cult of the ‘anime’ for their ‘secondary burial’ have to be 
stripped of their particular characteristics to be associated with the imaginary or 
even mythical foundations of a city and its culture, associations such as the ‘Hart 
Island Project’ try to individualize the remnants by publicly searching for their 
history, a description of their life, their character and so on. Or, to make it more 
poignant, while ‘invisibility’ is a quality in the case of the ‘anime,’ as of any other 
in the ‘secondary burial’ practices, the contrary seems true for Hart Island.’ But is 
this really the case? 

One may remember the famous header of the New York Times about ‘Those 
we have lost,’ portrait pictures and short obituaries which, since then, have been 
actualized and are available in the online version. It is a way to fight both the 
lethal violence of a pandemic and a policy and economy driven by oblivion. People 
are presented in their complex surroundings as belonging to families, friends and 
neighborhoods. Their redemption, in a lay context, may not be imagined as a meta- 
physical one, as is the case in the Catholic South, but as a task other people take 
over. They will live on in the gestures other people make at their place. So what 
appears in the end is the image of society itself, the idea of a society made of lac- 
erations and asking for healing. Thus, the individual story is embedded and tran- 
scended at the same time. In a similar manner, the ‘anime pezzentelle’ in Naples 
opens the reference to the city as a never-ending reservoir that institutionalizes 
the connection of care and redemption, where singular particularities emerge (in 
dreams and visions) merely to promote the transition of the ambivalent into the 
benevolent. This is seen as a premise for living in a ‘good city.’ 

One may argue that the ‘secondary burial’ of the ‘unclaimed’ of Hart Island 
happens when these people are remembered as parts of the history of New York — 
and appear with their complete names, data, personal histories and photos on the 
website, purified from any material which might decay. Perhaps this is an eternity 
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similar to the heaven of Southern Italian Catholics, who knows? At the end, how- 
ever, these deceased become the source of a similar social optimism as the one 
deriving from the skulls in the natural cathedral of the Neapolitan ‘Fontanelle.’ 


4 


With respect to what follows for a concept of Urban Ethics, I would just like to 
emphasize the following points. 

First, it is still an open question whether “urban ethics’ follow from urbanity 
as a set of topologically concentrated practices or if a distinctive kind of ethical 
behavior creates shared spaces which, in the following, can be described as ‘urban.’ 
Regarding the Neapolitan practices, we can talk without doubt of an ancient urban 
society which, nevertheless, had to constantly define itself against both a fertile 
and, thus, very self-confident agrarian backland, and colonial powers which ruled 
the city (e.g. the Aragonese, the Anjou, Bonaparte and the Habsburgs). And, finally, 
its natural environment with recurring dangers of earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions enhanced the vulnerability of the city. However, urbanologists, such as Paul 
Virilio, understood that the urban condition itself is a perpetuation and, thus, a 
fruition of fragility and crisis. Not least, because the connections between the indi- 
vidual life cycle, annual cycle and cosmological whole need to be reinvented. 

One operation which repairs the connections in question can be seen at work in 
the cult of the ‘anime pezzentelle”: the city itself is hereby created by its fragments, 
and it is created as a cosmological whole (the afterworld is made of the people 
represented by the skulls). Exchange of goods between living people can also be 
operated by reference to the skull cult (people belonging to neighborhoods with 
shared cult sites cooperate because the dead in their dreams tell them what to do 
and to whom). People become irrevocably bound to their particular localities (par- 
ishes, quarters, etc.; the more so because the central cemetery has a rather abstract 
location) by recommending their beloved ones to the ‘anime.’ The cult, thus, 
transforms belonging from a question of inheritance and having into a question of 
caring. Moreover, caring becomes an argument for belonging, the places of cult 
practitioners have to be defended, and people claim their right to worship or sim- 
ply go where ‘their’ skulls and the pictures of their deceased are. They justify their 
‘informal’ rights as those which are, by their nature, ‘informal’ and, thus, contest 
the discourse of official social control and ecclesiastical or state bureaucracy (espe- 
cially concerning questions whether crypts have to be closed, adjacent structures 
sold, and similar). Informality itself can be understood as part of both the strategy 
of resistance and participating in the economic, political and cultural procedures, 
especially from the side of hitherto marginalized groups (Moraitis 2019). It is often 
this contact zone between the centralized and controlled and the informal by which 
the specifically ‘urban’ aspect of collective attitudes and actions is shaped. 

Regarding the case of Hart Island, however, this argument does not fit. The 
associations caring for the unclaimed dead do not ask for cultural participation, nor 
do they represent marginal social straits of the city. Melinda Hunt, the president, 
is a journalist, others include New York citizens active in the field of community 
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gardening, but also lawyers, and both Catholics and Protestants. However, they 
emphasize the necessity of their engagement with the city itself — as if the city 
would get lost if it does not acknowledge its lost ones. Outside of any parental 
network, the unclaimed dead become exclusive members of the city, offering the 
opportunity that the city can be idealized as a family (but rather than through an 
enlargement of kinship ties, a thickening of existing kinship structures, these prac- 
tices tend to institutionalize the idea of the whole community as a moral person). 
By this, the city finally acknowledges the price it has to pay for its existence and 
success — almost in the manner of an inverted gesture of the installation of the 
“unknown soldier” erected in many graveyards during the first half of the 20th 
century — as if the conditions of the need to which it answered lie in the city itself 
(in its ‘anonymity,’ the promise of freedom from non-chosen obligations). The fact 
that the place where these contradictions become manifest is also topographically 
located at its edges (on an island, in this case) emphasizes the ongoing fragility of 
the “urban” for “urban ethics. 


Notes 


1 It goes without saying that pandemics or disasters of all kind emphasize existing distinc- 
tions between the rich and the poor, between those who can afford to escape and those 
who cannot. However, the degree of self-protection depends on the imminency of the 
danger and the force and predictability of associated events. 

2 San Pietro ad Aram belongs to the Franciscan order and not to the diocese of Naples. 
For this reason, cult restrictions imposed by the archbishop had no effect, although the 
monks themselves expected the devotion to assume a character more in concordance 
with traditional expressions of piety toward the dead. The latter comprised the neces- 
sity to properly bury the human remains which hitherto had been venerated in different 
parts of the crypt. A local pizza baker took over the responsibility of finding appropriate 
coffins, which, because of their glass windows, could be used as vehicles where the cult 
could flourish despite meeting the official requirements. 

3 To reflect upon the role of materiality in comparison between popular religion and offi- 
cial or elitist religion is still an unaccomplished task. It seems that in a ‘higher’ religion, 
material often dissolves in its symbolic value (gold or silver, for instance), while in 
‘popular’ religion, the material dimension of any intermediation (the paper on which 
one writes a prayer, the image one leaves close to the statue of a saint) is also considered 
as an obstacle to fulfillment, although this obstacle itself can turn into a blessing. This 
becomes evident in folk legends about material carriers of spiritual meanings which 
become alive (wood, images and textures which speak). 

4 In the aftermath of the second Vatican Council, the rather progressive bishops tried to 
eradicate cults and forms of devotion which seemed to strengthen traditional clientelis- 
tic worldviews. The matrilocal cult of the ‘anime pezentelle’ in Naples was, therefore, 
described as an obstacle on the way to implementing a more modern, more democratic 
notion of society. 

5 Among the skulls with their very particular identities, as evoked by the devotees, there 
are traditionally also those merely characterized by their social function. The doctor 
(mainly ‘Dottore Alfonso’), the judges and the ‘sposi’ all incorporate a social theatre of 
the city, analogous to the commedia dell’arte. 

6 This, in fact, also seems to be the intuition of Robert Hertz, who intended to contribute 
to the category project of Emile Durkheim and his collaborators, to establish the social 
origins of thought (Parkin 2006; van Loyen 2022). 
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7 One could, furthermore, juxtapose oneiric (i.e. revealed) and empirical (i.e. conquered) 
truth and, thus, confront different ontological concepts. Besides that, the real difference 
is the collocation of the public sphere: in a concept of ‘staged publics,’ the revelation 
of truth in the Neapolitan context occurs in a semi-public sphere (people share their 
practices, but they do not share their individual convictions), while the place of truth in 
the American case is decisively ‘public’ (i.e. collectively accessible and contestable). 
This again hints at the greater picture of segmentary vs. centralized society (Marshall 
Sahlins, On the Ontological Scheme of Beyond Nature and Culture, 2014). 
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An ‘ethopolitics’ of Berlin’s 
crisis-driven urban restructuring 


Max Ott 


Ethical conjunctures 


The thoughts presented on the following pages are grounded in empirical fieldwork 
for a research project on the significance of collaborative architecture and par- 
ticipatory planning within urban transformation processes in contemporary Berlin. 
However, this project also took shape while participating in the efforts of an inter- 
disciplinary research group, and the present chapter is, thus, just as much influ- 
enced by debates among its members concerning the methodological foundation 
and theoretical meaning of their empirical findings.' 

Time and again, we argued over whether our rich body of observations on how 
parties to various conflicts in diverse cities negotiated and used particular terms 
and means, proved the existence of what we — on a preliminary basis — had decided 
to call an ‘ethical conjuncture.’ In our discussions on this matter, we mostly used 
the German word ‘Konjunktur,’ a common term in the field of political economy 
and economics, where it indicates a perceptible increase of quantity. Any attempt 
to claim this kind of conjuncture met with reservations within the research group 
because it evoked notions of a rather superficial and homogenizing macro diagno- 
sis and, thus, a certain unease: to highlight our findings as indicators of an ubiq- 
uitous boom of debates and practices concerned with ideas of a good (or at least a 
better) life in cities, could also risk downplaying historical continuities, structural 
differences, cultural specifics or local disparities, some of us argued. I sympathize 
with this cautious attitude and consider it fundamental for an empirical and theo- 
retical approach to what has been aptly termed “the inevitable specificity of cities” 
(ETH Studio Basel 2015). 

Nonetheless, I must admit that as far as my own field of research is concerned, 
it seems appropriate to speak of an ethical conjuncture in the aforementioned 
quantitative sense. That is because, since I started fieldwork in 2015, there has 
been an almost confusing increase in publications, conferences and exhibitions 
in the German-speaking regions all stressing the value of participatory modes of 
planning and collaborative housing activities for a more sustainable, inclusive or 
just way of living in cities. Between 2015 and 2017, three major museums for 
architecture and design in Germany hosted large exhibitions about contemporary 
forms of ‘Building and Living in Communities’ (Becker et al. 2015).? They were 
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accompanied by catalogs, which promoted the very subject they were dealing 
with (Becker et al. 2015; Lepik and Strobl 2016; Kries, Ruby and Ruby 2017), 
and, therefore, resonated with a broad range of other current publications, includ- 
ing several issues of well-known architecture journals (Bauwelt 2016; Arch+ 
2018; Bauwelt Einblick 2019), two case study collections published by a leading 
research foundation in the field of architecture and urbanism (Wiistenrot Stiftung 
2017, 2020), but also writings, newspaper articles and media reports addressing a 
more general public (Nothegger 2017; Rosenkranz and Rehage 2019; Weissmül- 
ler 2019). Albeit some of these publications also introduce several buildings 
located in rural areas, a strong focus lies on claiming the particular urbanity of 
collaborative building typologies and participatory planning procedures. They 
are, for example, depicted as a sustainable form of ‘commoning’ against the 
backdrop of spatial scarcity in a densified built environment under the pressure 
of growth (Arch+ 2018) or as an optimistic prefiguration of “how life could be” if 
more planning projects celebrated spatial proximity and sociocultural heteroge- 
neity (Weissmüller 2019). 

It is tempting to understand this intensified discourse as a perfect background 
for theorizing the “ethical function of architecture’ (Harries 1997, 2017) further 
whenever a “prefigurative desire to ‘live-in-common’” (Hodkinson 2012, 425) 
is translated into, and eventually enabled by three-dimensional structures. First 
of all, such an attempt may reflect a primarily analytical interest in ethics ‘at 
work.’ It may aim, for instance, at describing the relationship between the pro- 
duction of architectural space, ideas of a good life and corresponding practices, 
and, thereby, build upon participatory observation and explanations given by the 
authors and users of the buildings examined (Ott 2019, 2020a, 2020b). However, 
it is not a big step from theorizing the ethical function of architecture to a nor- 
mative approach to ethics, as a number of writings situated at the intersection of 
philosophy, architectural theory and urban studies demonstrate. Their authors 
have drawn on phenomenological thinking, moral philosophy or critical urban 
theory to either pass a moral judgment on urban life and its physical dimension, 
define the essential spatial qualities of a “good city” or specify major criteria for 
a professional ethics for architects, designers and planners (Amin 2006; Düchs 
2011; Cojocaru 2012; Loo 2012; Düchs and Illies 2017; Sennett 2018; Wolfrum 
etal. 2018; Chan 2019). 

Similar to the urban ethical framing of cohousing and participatory planning, 
such a normative turn to ethics within academia appears to have recently gained 
momentum. But as much as all these current publications that bring forward ethical 
considerations, carry out ethical evaluations or suggest ethical standards consti- 
tute both a valuable basis for my research and a condition for this essay, I do not 
point to them with the intention of outlining a normative concept of collaborative 
urban architecture and participatory planning. The discursive “boom of ethics” that 
I have just depicted instead inspires a different approach. This approach is based 
on an understanding of the term conjuncture that differs from the connotation of its 
German equivalent and points to other urgencies. 
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In our research group, it was emphasized primarily by two members, who were 
analyzing the empirically fragile lines between morality, ethics and politics and 
the interpretation, confluence, strategic merger and differentiation of those entities 
within urban protest movements (Reznikova and Ege 2019; Reznikova 2020). In 
doing so, they drew on theories originating from neo-Marxist thinkers, such as 
Antonio Gramsci, Louis Althusser and Stuart Hall. Hall had particularly used the 
term ‘conjuncture’ not to address quantitative increase but a “coming together and 
merger of elements” (Ege 2019, 104)? — he referred to its Latin origin conjungere, 
whose meaning is best reflected in the English verb ‘conjoin.’ In Hall’s words, a 
conjuncture is a historical “period when different social, political, economic and 
ideological contradictions that are at work in society and have given it a specific 
and distinctive shape come together, producing a crisis of some kind” (Hall and 
Massey 2010, 55). Accordingly, any conjunctural analysis considers social orders 
and their power relationships to be structurally grounded but, nonetheless, par- 
ticular, conflictual, contested and potentially shifting compositions of different — 
political, economic and cultural — domains of social life. ‘Thinking conjuncturally’ 
(Clarke 2010, 352) is, therefore, always guided by the question how a given object 
of investigation contributes to the emergence, maintenance, transformation or dis- 
solution of such a composition, and how this object relates to the other composites. 
It is its embeddedness in broader social circumstances that are of central epistemo- 
logical concern. Cultural anthropologist Jeremy Gilbert, thus, describes the starting 
point of this approach in the most general terms: anyone using it asserts the “crucial 
importance of the question ‘what does this have to do with everything else?’ when 
examining any phenomenon, however minute” (Gilbert 2019, 5). 

So what does the increased tendency to refer to collaborative architecture 
and participatory planning in ethical terms and the framing of such a field as an 
urban ethical practice “have to do with everything else?” This contribution seeks 
to address that matter by discussing empirical material from my Berlin research 
project. My key reference throughout this chapter will be the normative invoca- 
tion of a community-oriented urban ethical subject in a guideline on participatory 
planning published by Berlin’s city administration roughly ten years ago (SenStadt 
2011). My essay aims at illustrating the strategic function of this ethical discourse 
and wants to dwell on the question what it may tell us about the power relationships 
structuring the field of observation. By drawing on theories of governmentality 
(Foucault 1997a; Rose 2000), I will first discuss it as an example of ethopoliti- 
cal reasoning, and then use that perspective to address some concerns of thinking 
about conjunctures in order to pave the way through the following section. I will 
focus here on Berlin’s spatial transformation and urban restructuring in the recent 
past and present, and, thus, on a crisis-ridden time period with a formative mean- 
ing for the particularities of defining a ‘good Berliner’ in an official policy paper 
on participation. In the last section of this essay, I will ask what this paper’s line of 
argumentation itself owes to existing spatial practices of collaboration, and how it 
is applied in order to reproduce such spatial practices, thereby, also legitimizing an 
exclusionary mode of action. 
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How to be a good Berliner 


In 2011, more than 20 years after the fall of the Berlin Wall and the reunification 
of a divided city, the Berlin Senate Department of Urban Development published 
a 350-page document titled ‘Manual for Participation” (SenStadt 2011). On the 
one hand, this publication was addressed to the employees of the city and district 
administrations, who were invited to assure themselves of the importance of citizen 
participation as a worthwhile complement to hermetic in-house procedures (Sen- 
Stadt 2011, 5). On the other hand, the manual was supposed to win broader public 
attention. It was prominently placed on the Senate Department's website, where it 
is available for free download to this day. The manual opens with a foreword that 
bears the signature of Michael Miller, member of the German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) and, at that time, Senator for Urban Development. It starts as follows: 


Active citizenship and political participation are among the creative and sup- 
portive forces that make life in the city inspiring and attractive. People who 
stand up for the concerns of their neighborhood [...], who discuss the minor 
and major questions and projects of urban development with great passion 
and firmly assert their own point of view, people who bring forward new 
ideas and encourage others to participate — such people shape the face and 
the future of our city. Hence, they contribute to the constant renewal of the 
city’s various districts [...]. At the very same time, they also pay attention 
to the preservation of the urban cultural heritage and the strengthening of 
neighborhood communities. 

(SenStadt 2011, 5)* 


These opening words in a publication with guidelines for citizen participation in 
spatial planning procedures, made by a top city official about people who appar- 
ently care for Berlin, are a pretty good illustration of an attempt to create what 
philosopher Michel Foucault, in order to define the meaning of the term ‘govern- 
mentality,” once called the “encounter between the technologies of domination of 
others and those of the self” (Foucault 1997a, 225). However, the manual’s fore- 
word does not just provide a general example of Foucault’s influential concept, but, 
in addition, represents a specific form of ‘governmentality-as-encounter.’ It is a 
form that sociologist Nikolas Rose — one of the first scholars to combine Foucault’s 
ideas of governing “as a mode of action upon the actions of others” (Foucault 1982, 
790) with the philosopher’s notion of ethics as a process of governing oneself in 
relation to others (Foucault 1997b) — refers to as “ethopolitics” (Rose 2000, 1399). 
According to Rose, who used this neologism to distinguish the neoliberal “Third 
Way’ politics of Tony Blair’s New Labour in Great Britain from both its conserva- 
tive and social democratic predecessors, the specific character of ethopolitics lies 
in a “new conception of those who are to be governed and the proper relations 
between the governors and the governed” (Rose 2000, 1399). While the ‘gover- 
nors” shall increase the distance to any principle of a comprehensive welfare sys- 
tem and “be relieved of (their) obligations to know, plan, calculate, and steer from 
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the center” (Rose 2000, 1400), the latter are now referred to as self-responsible, 
diverse and devoted individuals who ‘desire personal autonomy’ but, nevertheless, 
do not “live their lives as atomized isolates, (but) as citizens [...] ofneighborhoods, 
associations, regions, networks, subcultures, age groups, ethnicities, and lifestyle 
sector — in short, communities” (Rose 2000, 1398). The idea that human beings 
are “at root, ethical creatures” (Rose 2000, 1398) is as much central to this ration- 
ality as community is the privileged scope and scale for any corresponding strat- 
egy, Rose argues: ethopolitical power tries “to intensify [...] the forces that bind 
individuals into such groupings and relations” and seeks to “work through (their) 
values, beliefs, and sentiments thought to underpin the techniques of responsible 
self-government and the management of one’s obligations to others” (Rose 2000, 
1399). Therefore, governing means, predominantly, a well-defined “enactment of 
individual freedom” (Rose 2000, 1399) by creating possibilities and occasions for — 
as Rose puts it with reference to Foucault — individuals’ ‘self-crafting’ (Rose 2000, 
1399) as active members of supportive communities. 

In the light of Rose’s explanations, the Manual for Participation almost appears 
like a source he could have used to underline his arguments if the Berlin Senate 
Department for Urban Development had published it a good decade earlier and 
Rose had then come across the document in the vastness of the internet. The very 
beginning of the manual outlines people who neither belong to a social class 
with specific material needs, nor represent an accumulation of rational beings 
pursuing a calculated self-interest, nor a group of people who rather passively 
obey written law or a set of fixed moral principles. In fact, the manual’s foreword 
introduces people who are, to use Rose’s expression, ‘at root’ ethical subjects: 
they are depicted as self-confident, creative and dedicated individuals, eager to 
communicate what they think is right and having both the will and the capacities 
to mobilize other people as well. These abilities and virtues do not exist unbound, 
but blend, as is suggested, with a particular sense of belonging: they never take 
effect only in isolated circles because the protagonists of the Manual for Partici- 
pation are committed to the physical and social dimension of their city’s districts 
and neighborhoods, and thus, in a nutshell, to a greater common good: ‘the future 
of our city’ (SenStadt 2011, 5). 

From a perspective that asks how such an ethical framing is part of a conjuncture, 
the concept of ethopolitics constitutes a valuable line of thought as it points to central 
concerns of any conjunctural analysis. As has already been mentioned, one of these is 
to show where different domains of social existence intersect or become objectives of 
strategies of alignment. The foreword of the Manual for Participation gives an exam- 
ple of such an operation; it represents what Rose calls an attempt “to create some 
novel links between the personal and the political” (Rose 2000, 1398). It is a policy 
paper that is far from conceiving “projects of urban development” (SenStadt 2011, 5) 
as only a domain of institutionalized politics, controlled by experts from the top 
down and detached from urban dweller’s personal responsibilities. On the contrary, it 
explicitly addresses its addressees as individuals who are motivated to contribute to 
their city’s future, and in its style of reasoning, Berlin’s ‘renewal’ (SenStadt 2011, 5) 
appears to be an ethical issue of individual behavior. As much as such a process affects 
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the spatial configuration of the city, it equally depends on its residents” willingness to 
participate in developing it, the manual argues. 

This line of argument is reinforced by references to Berlin’s “neighborhood com- 
munities” (SenStadt 2011, 5) and, thus, to a socio-spatial entity that ethopolitics both 
identifies and promotes as “an affective and ethical field (of) durable relations” (Rose 
2000, 1401). This ‘zoom-in’ touches upon another concern of a conjunctural analy- 
sis, namely, to illustrate the significance of discourses, practices, and, as should be 
added, imagined and concrete spaces “within which [...] members of a society form 
their conceptions both of themselves and of the wider social world” (Gilbert 2019, 
10). It is an objective that is never an end in itself. It always serves the purpose to 
reflect on the potential anchor points of governance in the everyday physical and 
cultural fabric that participates in shaping people’s common sense. 

Returning from here to the macro level, Roses reflections are similarly note- 
worthy because they highlight ethopolitics as a strategy to react to the ideological 
crisis of a given “regime of living” (Collier and Lakoff 2005). Following Rose, 
ethopolitical reasoning was part of an effort to rearticulate a neoliberal sociopoliti- 
cal agenda by moving beyond its homogenizing national conservative (“Thatch- 
erist’) version, which had started to lose its cohesiveness by the beginning of 
the 1990s. The rearticulation was characterized by combining established nar- 
ratives of growing individual freedom through deregulation and entrepreneurial 
self-responsibility with an emphasis on the actual “existence and legitimacy” of a 
culturally “localized, fragmented (and) hybrid” society, and attempts to integrate 
“diverse forms of identity and allegiance that are no longer deferential to [...] a ter- 
ritorialized image of national and civic culture” (Rose 2000, 1401). It seems to me 
that this focus on a governmental shift resonates well with conjunctural analysis as 
a “methodological way of marking significant transitions between different politi- 
cal moments” (Hall and Massey 2010, 56). However, it is important to note that the 
latter’s interest in “transformation, break, and the possibility of new ‘settlements’” 
(Clarke 2014, 115) neither intends to draw hermetic lines between ‘specific his- 
torical moments’ nor identifies such moments with only one ‘abstracted epochal 
dominant’ (Clarke 2010, 340). Conjunctural analysis pays attention to “convergent 
and divergent tendencies” (Gilbert 2019, 6) and the significance of other ‘residual 
and emergent’ (Clarke 2010, 340) phenomena as well. In doing so, it hopes to gain 
detailed understanding of how existing power relationships may be crisis-prone, 
and by which means its proponents seek to (re-)produce consent. As the following 
sections will argue, the ethical discourse in the Manual for Participation represents 
such a means to “stabilize existing antagonisms and contradictions” (Clarke 2014, 
115) within the context of Berlin’s urban restructuring. 


When to be a good Berliner 


I now want to take a look behind the opening scenes of the Manual for Participa- 
tion. It is a look behind the emphatic lines about the abilities and virtues defining 
a ‘good Berliner,’ and it seeks to shed light on its political and economic con- 
text by addressing some urban development policies that had already shaped the 
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preconditions for participatory spatial planning when the Senate Department for 
Urban Development published its guidelines in 2011. Although these policies 
affected “the fundamental, the real, the material, (and) the economic” (Clarke 
2010, 338), upon which participation was supposed to flourish, they are not men- 
tioned in the manual’s foreword. Nonetheless, they are indispensable to get a basic 
idea of how the ethopolitical form of reasoning in the Manual for Participation 
presented its own truth about Berlin’s recent past and present and sought to produce 
a particular narrative — both optimistic and inciting — to rationalize the conflictual 
way the city was governed. 

This recent past and present have been shaped by radical urban spatial recon- 
figurations after the reunification of East and West Berlin and the decision to desig- 
nate the city as the new capital of Germany in 1991. From its very beginning, such 
a physical transformation was hard to overlook, as countless construction sites 
changed the appearance of many former peripheral areas, which had regained their 
central position within an urban layout once dominated by border territories and 
a massive wall, rigorously cutting through the existing urban tissue. The projects 
for the capital Berlin, and the so-called “critical reconstruction’ (Hohensee 2010) 
of spaces of high significance for Berlin’s historical reputation as one of the most 
vibrant European cities in the late 19th and early 20th century, were considered to 
recreate links to an imagined glorious past (Hertweck 2010; Hohensee 2010; Hain 
2013). Simultaneously, a grand coalition of the Christian Democratic Party and 
SPD, governing Berlin throughout the whole 1990s, also decided to stage these 
transformations as announcements for a similarly glorious future of a booming city 
“in transition to a united [...], a capital [...], a capitalist (and) a post-industrial or 
post-Fordist metropolis” (Colomb 2012, 7). 

A less visible form of transformative urban policies had been implemented to 
enable such comprehensive reshaping of Berlin’s post-Wall geographical center. It 
covered a lot more parts of the city than the construction works mentioned above 
and stretched far beyond the years of a gold rush mentality in the early and mid- 
1990s, but its sweeping consequences became perceptible only gradually. From 
1989, the city-state of Berlin drastically transformed the ownership structures on 
its property and real estate market. Within roughly 28 years, Berlin’s city adminis- 
tration under the leadership of different coalition governments involving the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, the SPD and the Party of Democratic Socialism (today: Die 
Linke) sold more than 21 square kilometers of state-owned land. 

This number included not only approximately 50% of the total share suitable 
for further development (Schüschke 2020, 78f.) but also a large number of proper- 
ties with housing stock managed by Berlin’s public housing companies. By selling 
these properties off after 1990 and privatizing two state-owned housing companies 
(Eichstädt-Bohlig 2020, 118), the city-state of Berlin gave up long-term control 
over 220,000 apartments for lower-income households within only 19 years (Holm 
2016, 17). Due to a long-standing stagnating population trend that coincided with 
“public investments and subsidy programs, (the) high level of construction activi- 
ties, a (still) sizable segment of public and social housing and strong rent regula- 
tions in the 1990s” (Holm 2013, 172), Berlin’s average rent level, nonetheless, 
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remained relatively low for a good one and a half decades, and gentrification 
processes were, at first, limited to particular inner-city areas, thereby beginning 
in the former East Berlin district of Mitte in 1992, and reaching northern parts of 
Neukölln around 2007 (Holm 2013, 173f.). But, in fact, the policy of making more 
than 6,750 properties in Berlin accessible for speculative market activities between 
1989 and 2017 (Schüschke 2020, 79) “rolled out the red carpet for the valorization 
of private capital,” as a former member of the Berlin parliament put it (Eichstädt- 
Bohlig 2020, 115), and created the basic conditions for an extensive commodifica- 
tion of land and real estate in Berlin. This process became increasingly obvious 
when the city's population started to grow again from the mid-2000s and acceler- 
ated after the world financial crisis in 2008 and during the following euro crisis, 
when institutional and private investors worldwide redirected huge quantities of 
capital into the property and real estate market of prospering regions, with the 
expectation of safe and promising investment opportunities (Heeg 2013; Rink et al. 
2015; Kockelorn 2017; Hesse 2020; Trautvetter 2020). 

According to urban geographer Henrik Lebuhn, the privatization policies were 
a decisive element of a toolkit for Berlin’s ‘Neoliberalization through Crisis’ (Leb- 
uhn 2015, 103) in two distinctive phases. Lebuhn dates the first phase from 1989 
to 2001 and argues that massive privatization in the “Aftermath of the Fall of the 
Wall” and the breakdown of the socialist German Democratic Republic aimed at 
incorporating the latter’s formerly state-owned “goods, resources and properties” 
into a capitalist market economy. At the same time, it was meant to attract “inter- 
national investment’ in order to rapidly fulfill a “local elite’s global city dream’ 
(Lebuhn 2015, 104), regardless of the lack of signs of the economic recovery of 
a city which had lost its high federal subsidies after the German reunification and 
then about two-thirds of its industrial workforce within only nine years after the 
end of Berlin’s division (Lebuhn 2015, 105). This concurrence of drastic economic 
decline, a stagnating population trend and excessive growth expectations, continu- 
ously fueled by representatives of the city and the federal government (Lenhart 
2001), had created a speculative bubble. Following Lebuhn, its burst signaled the 
start of a second phase of Berlin’s neoliberal governance.° This phase began with 
the “Berlin Banking Scandal’ in 2001, when “the participation of public corpo- 
rations in speculative real estate bonds” (Lebuhn 2015, 108), interdependencies 
between the state-owned “Berliner Bankgesellschaft’ and leading politicians, and 
Berlin’s high debt burden of roughly 40 billion euro (Colomb 2012, 223) became 
public knowledge. After the forced resignation of Berlin’s Mayor Eberhart Diepgen 
(Christian Democratic Party), a coalition of the SPD and the Party of Democratic 
Socialism under the social democrat Klaus Wowereit continued the neoliberal poli- 
tics, “but now mediated through austerity policies and fiscal crisis,” as Lebuhn 
puts it (2015, 108). One of the first acts in this context was the foundation of the 
Berliner Liegenschafisfonds (Berlin Property Fund). Its task was to manage and 
intensify a citywide sell-off of public property in order to contribute to Berlin’s 
fiscal consolidation (Schiischke 2020, 82). 

Lebuhn’s two-phase model might appear, at first glance, somewhat unsubtle 
but it is very convincing in exactly how it presents policies of privatization as a 
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thread running through the recent past of a city that had suddenly become open 
to substantial geopolitical and economic reconfiguration. In Lebuhn’s depictions, 
these policies prove to be both instruments to react on situations of crisis and break, 
and formative elements for the next crisis to come. But Lebuhn's analysis also has 
conjunctural qualities that provide a link back to the considerations presented in the 
previous section. First, because he lays great emphasis on particular “moments of 
transformation, break, and the possibility of new ‘settlements’” (Clarke 2014, 115), 
which he considers to be the significant “entry points for an in depth understand- 
ing” (Lebuhn 2015, 110) of restructuring processes. Second, because as much as 
“breaks” are central to his view, he also pays attention to ideological continuities, 
shifts, transformations and rearrangements, similar to Rose and his description of 
changing modes of neoliberal rationality and governance in Great Britain. Third, 
this seems to me to be the most important point, Lebuhn regards Berlin’s “crisis- 
driven restructuring as a process in which sociopolitical, economic and cultural 
dimensions are inseparably entangled with each other” (2015, 110). His perspec- 
tive, thus, corresponds perfectly with a conjunctural understanding of crisis as an 
‘over-determined’ constellation, where “(d)ifferent levels of society [...] come 
together or ‘fuse’” (Hall and Massey 2010, 57). Accordingly, Lebuhn never treats 
politics in a reductionist fashion as an unattached technical field, organized only 
by apparent objective interests, inherent logics and rather prosaic decision-making 
processes. Instead, he illustrates that the neoliberal transformation of post-Wall 
Berlin has continuously been structured and carried by efforts to demonstrate how 
it might serve a greater purpose or open up new opportunities for the city’s inhabit- 
ants, and permeated and regenerated by attempts to legitimize, rationalize or down- 
play the material consequences of these politics. 

Among different examples listed by Lebuhn, such efforts included a long- 
lasting media discourse in the 1990s — fueled by politicians, city officials, his- 
torians, cultural critics and architects — about Berlin’s ‘ethos’ as a city shaped 
by 18th- and 19th-century bourgeois culture and business sense, whose revitali- 
zation would designate it as a capital for a confident new Germany (Hertweck 
2010).º In the 2000s, these efforts consisted of an administrative adoption and 
adaption of selected rationales of subcultural or alternative spatial practices. 
Regarding Berlin’s rather hermetic urban development discourse of the 1990s, 
and in the words, Rose used to describe New Labour’s strategy of rearticulating 
Neoliberalism, this move ‘from culture to cultures’ (Rose 2000, 1402) aimed 
at substantiating the guiding principle of a diverse, multifaceted, open-minded 
and creative city (Lebuhn 2015, 108f.). In addition, and over the entire period 
covered by Lebuhn, Berlin’s administration brought forth ideas and ideals of 
proper urban self-conception — whether it was the historically conscious urban 
citizen (Stadtbiirger), who was meant to enable Berlins ‘critical reconstruction’ 
by purchasing a building site and recreating the city’s pre-war urban layout 
(Hain 2013, 59-64), or the creative ‘culturepreneur’ (Lanz 2013, 1313; Lebuhn 
2015, 108), who was supposed to contribute to Berlin’s tolerant atmosphere 
and its economic rebirth as a cultural industries hub after years of recession and 
stagnation (Lebuhn 2015, 111). 
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This is the point to return to the foreword of the Manual for Participation. Against 
the backdrop of what I have just described and regarding how the manual itself 
invokes a self-reliant, creative and responsible urban citizen, it probably comes as 
no surprise to consider it a characteristic “strategy of how to deal with [...] crisis” 
(Lebuhn 2015, 103) in the context of Berlin’s long-standing restructuring process. 
However, the foreword’s strong emphasis on ‘community’ as an inspiring and sup- 
portive nucleus of urban life also set a new tone in the governmental discourse 
about Berlin's further development — or, at least, its reasoning was much more 
focused on “the subject and its relationship to others” (Foucault 1997a, 225) than 
had been the case when city officials introduced an entrepreneurial bourgeois or a 
creative culturepreneur as urban role models in the 1990s and 2000s. To conclude 
this section, I therefore want to dwell for a few lines on one question: what might 
the foreword tell us about a particular moment within a neoliberal conjuncture? 

In 2011, when Berlin’s Senator for Urban Development, Michael Müller, signed 
the introduction to the Manual for Participation, he was confronted with a delicate 
situation: In the previous years, the prices for housing had started to rise notably 
in many central districts where — due to the history of the once divided Berlin, 
with its inner city peripheries — the number of households with very low income 
and dependent on welfare transition was above average compared to other cities 
(Holm and Kuhn 2011; Holm 2014; Rink et al. 2015). Only three years before, a 
large protest network consisting of political activists, artists, club owners, creative 
professionals and local residents had enforced a public referendum in the central 
district of Friedrichshain-Kreuzberg against the sell-off of public property on the 
inner city Spree riverbanks and the resulting gentrification processes (Novy and 
Colomb 2013; Ott 2020a). Nonetheless, the government Senator Müller repre- 
sented in 2011 was not planning to put an end to either privatization or spending 
cuts “until it squeaks,” as Mayor Wowereit had infamously put it after his inaugura- 
tion ten years previously in the light of Berlin’s enormous public debt (Bayer; Berg 
and Stark 2001). 

Müller could have used the opening words of the Manual for Participation to 
simply repeat his mayor’s still effective TINA (There Is No Alternative) argument. 
Instead, he chose to present the dynamics of Berlin’s crisis-driven urban restruc- 
turing in a different way. It illustrates quite well what Rose calls the ethopolitical 
“double movement of autonomization and responsibilization” (Rose 2000, 1400), 
two seemingly divergent matters, which are mediated through the concept of com- 
munity. In order to fully understand Müller’s style of reasoning, one has to add 
what the manual’s foreword left out when it conveyed the invitation to embrace 
an ever-changing Berlin, take part in changing it, bring forward personal ideas, 
motivate others to act accordingly and to take care of ‘neighborhood communities” 
(SenStadt 2011, 5). This particular way of promoting active urban citizenship was 
tightly interwoven with a coming together of austerity measures and privatiza- 
tion policies, an intensifying property speculation, and increasing threats of socio- 
spatial segregation. Within that conflictual constellation, the governmental offer to 
participate inevitably entailed the expectation that the participants are prepared to 
mobilize a great part of their social, cultural and economic resources and, in doing 
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so, assume broad responsibilities. First, by considering participation in Berlin’s 
urban development as an opportunity to invest in the process of shaping and secur- 
ing the spatial conditions for their own social reproduction, against the backdrop of 
a constrained public budget and a sellout of public goods. Secondly, by combining 
this investment in their immediate living environment with “civic (and) community 
engagement” (Rose 2000, 1403) in order to strengthen social cohesion against the 
backdrop of the exclusionary processes of market driven and competitive urban 
restructuring. 


Where to be a good Berliner 


There is a hardly disputable contradiction between a more or less ‘open call’ to 
participate in Berlin’s spatial renewal and cultural preservation, and a widespread 
absence of public construction activities, a persistent decrease in state-owned land, 
and a tough competition on a growing privatized property, real estate and hous- 
ing market, especially in inner-city areas. Against the backdrop of this situation in 
2011, one might well have wondered how many people could have been able to 
meet the expectation of Berlin’s government and city officials when the opportuni- 
ties to actually influence the planning, designing and appropriation of Berlin’s built 
urban environment were constantly diminished by a policy that extended exclusive 
property rights by giving up democratic control over public land. 

Nonetheless, the foreword of the Manual for Participation — with its inciting 
style of communication and, yet, eloquent silence — should neither be underesti- 
mated as a nice story about people who constantly help each other when it comes 
to shaping “the face and the future of (their) city” (SenStadt 2011, 5), a neoliberal 
myth about freedom and win-win situations for everyone, nor a fairytale to mask a 
political agenda with unpleasant consequences. If the narrative of vibrant and sup- 
portive urban communities aims at presenting a credible form of subjectification 
and seeks to enter common sense, if it is supposed to “become “just how things 
are”? (Hall and Massey 2010, 61), ‘community’ cannot be just a ‘weasel word’ 
(Hall and Massey 2010, 62) but has to trigger associations. As Foucault points out, 
the potential of a discourse to normalize power relationships, represent a social 
norm or gain normativity depends on the quality of its conjunction to the material 
world: “the dimension of what is to be done can only appear within a field of real 
forces” (2007, 18). 

Regarding the discourse central to this essay and the aspiration to think about 
it in terms of conjunctural analysis, Foucault’s statement means two things: First, 
certain spatial practices must already exist to constitute the plausibility of speak- 
ing about ‘good’ community-oriented Berliners — practices that can be presented 
as creative, collaborative, responsible and self-reliant contributions to the city’s 
urban transformation. Second, to sustain this plausibility, there is a governmental 
necessity not only to draw on what John Clarke calls “residual” (2010, 340) phe- 
nomena but also to make room for the emergence of new examples by, at least, 
an occasional provision of spaces to facilitate what the Manual for Participation 
asks for. In other words, without a productive basis, without possibilities to create 
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graspable connections to the physical dimension ofurban space, its ideology would 
run the risk of running dry. A couple of years after the publication of the Manual for 
Participation, I had the opportunity to follow some steps of a planning and building 
process, where these aspects of an ethopolitics of community could be observed, as 
well as its particular mode of marking differences. 

This process took place in Südliche Friedrichstadt, a part of the inner-city dis- 
trict of Kreuzberg with origins going back to the 18th century. Today, it is shaped, 
for a great part, by postwar social housing and some very modest commercial infra- 
structure and has a high poverty rate, both being reminders of the neighborhood’s 
massive destruction by allied airstrikes in 1945 and its peripheral location close to 
the German Democratic Republic’s border during the subsequent decades. In 2012, 
after some initial discrepancies, the authorities of the district and the city-state of 
Berlin had agreed to follow a commissioned study (Schmidt 2011) on the potential 
future of a former flower market area located in the center of the neighborhood. 
The most remarkable decision resulting from the preliminary study concerned the 
allocation of the state-owned properties on the former market area, which slightly 
modified Berlin’s usual procedure of property privatization. Instead of declaring 
the highest bid its sole criterion, only projects that handed in a convincing com- 
bination of a reasonable financial offer and a detailed concept for a mixed-use 
building with different housing typologies, affordable spaces for artists and crea- 
tive professionals, as well as commercial and social infrastructure were given the 
chance to purchase one of three plots of building land. 

‘Concept outbids cash’ soon became the slogan of this urban development and 
property marketing strategy.’ But this is somewhat misleading, given the fact that 
the proceeds from the sale of public land had to refinance the expensive relocation 
of the flower market and its new facilities, and taking into account that the overall 
costs for each of the three mixed-used buildings resulting from the so-called con- 
cept procedure eventually lay in a lower two-digit million euro range. Such a figure 
may illustrate the degree to which the restructuring of the former market area cen- 
tered around people who were not only expected to develop ambitious spatial and 
programmatic concepts and, as the Manual for Participation states, “bring forward 
new ideas’ (SenStadt 2011, 5), but also to carry a considerable financial burden 
and take an entrepreneurial risk. It is, therefore, not surprising that the winning 
projects were all submitted and developed by architects who had already gained 
experience in self-initiated planning without public subsidies but with a focus on 
participation. Some of their projects dated back to the beginning and middle of the 
2000s, when the concurrence of a high number of empty lots in former inner-city 
peripheries, still relatively low property prices and little to no real estate develop- 
ment in the aftermath of Berlin’s fiscal crisis in 2001 had created a short-term but 
favorable condition for members of the urban middle class to collectively gain 
property ownership by participating in cohousing groups. Without a doubt, this 
situation also enabled a particular form of social creativity and, by the end of the 
2000s, an urban development discourse was emerging in Berlin that attributed a 
broader urban potential to cohousing projects. One appraisal that was frequently 
brought forward considered the often dialogic planning processes not only as a 
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guarantor for differentiated spatial solutions that met the user’s actual needs, but 
also as a good basis for building relationships with the broader neighborhood of the 
project. Cohousing architecture, the argument went, would be inhabited by people 
who — due to their involvement in the lengthy learning processes of participation — 
had already developed a particular sensibility for the context of their home before 
they actually moved in (Ring and SenStadt 2013, 10-13; Ott 2019, 72-75). 

The future residents of the cohousing projects on the former flower market area 
encountered similar expectations. While the idea behind the concept procedure for 
the marketing of its building sites certainly was to reduce the likelihood of specula- 
tive real estate development based on the logic of extracting the highest financial 
profits, it was also meant to allow for the participation of local stakeholders, who 
were supposed to be interested in a careful long-term development of a heterogene- 
ous neighborhood that would soon become their personal home. In a certain sense, 
such a framing mirrors the descriptions in the Manual for Participation, of people 
who participate in the “strengthening of neighborhood communities” (SenStadt 
2011,5). During my fieldwork, I met, talked to and spent time with members of the 
building projects for the former flower market area, whose ideas and actions cor- 
responded in some ways with such descriptions. They participated, for instance, in 
the construction of a small temporary building which was conceived as a meeting 
room for the neighborhood. They organized summer parties, flea markets and a so- 
called talk café and invited people living in the area to get to know each other better. 
They also made efforts, investing time and money, to implement a large noncom- 
mercial space on the ground floor level of one of the new buildings as an offer to 
people with little or no income, a “modest attempt to bring people together, in order 
to live together as true neighbors,” as one of its architects put it.” The novelty of the 
concept procedure after more than 20 years of privatizing public land in Berlin at 
a maximum price, the intense participatory planning of three mixed-used buildings 
and the qualities of an architecture that certainly stands out from the profit-driven 
mainstream of contemporary urban housing, combined with the many possibilities 
to create a public platform for collective ethical self-representation throughout the 
whole development phase may all have contributed to the overwhelmingly positive 
media reception of this urban restructuring process. 

Nevertheless, the transformation of the former flower market area illustrated 
how the whole procedure rested upon the contradictory logic of an urban govern- 
ance based on competitive policies of privatization and an invocation of the ‘crea- 
tive and supportive forces” (SenStadt 2011, 5) of participatory community building. 
It was obvious from the outset of this project that the opportunities to participate 
would be limited to those Berliners who would have enough symbolic capital to 
be acknowledged as driving forces for both creative and responsible urban change, 
enough cultural and social capital to clear their way through the complex and time- 
consuming procedures of collaborative decision-making, and enough economic 
capital to finance the overall costs of the planning process and all the construc- 
tion works. Now, this might provide just another example of one of the long-term 
effects of what Lebuhn called Berlin’s crisis-driven neoliberal restructuring: even 
when ‘concept’ was alleged to ‘outbid cash,’ those who were threatened most 
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by increasing property speculation but lacking the aforementioned resources to 
participate as entrepreneurial subjects in the housing market were excluded first. 

In fact, the case study of the former flower market is even more telling, because 
it allows a better understanding of the ethical discourse that has been the empirical 
focus of this chapter and its mode of action within the current neoliberal conjunc- 
ture. Articulating the transformation of a privatized inner city property in a rather 
poor neighborhood as an ethical question of active citizenship, responsible action 
and community building provided its drivers with a means to distance themselves 
from other potentially relevant stakeholders or social groups in this context. Such 
a mode of making distinctions worked in two ways and, thereby, marked the coun- 
terparts of what Senator Michael Miiller, in his foreword of the Manual for Partici- 
pation, had described as a “good Berliner”: First, and already mentioned, it drew 
a line between the collaborative housing projects of new but “local” middle-class 
neighbors on the flower market and a profit-driven real estate economy, which was 
described as self-serving and greedy, almost placeless, and thoughtless in terms 
of a socially sustainable development of the neighborhood. In the public eye, this 
kind of differentiation, which was repeatedly taken up in media coverage of the 
concept procedure and the construction process, gave the formers” claim to the area 
more legitimacy. Second, and this is at least as important, the self-representation 
as being ‘proactive’ urban citizens who “really want to change something,” as one 
of the initiators of the concept procedure put it, sometimes went hand in hand with 
incapacitating those residents of the neighborhood who often lived in the social 
housing areas just around the corner and did not really have a say in the transforma- 
tion of the former flower market. They were described as ‘passive’ or ‘indifferent,’ 
remembered as making pushy comments in public dialogue events, and, most of 
all, perceived as resisting what the Manual for Participation depicts as one of the 
central qualities of Berlin: change." 


Thinking conjuncturally about a good Berliner 


In the first section of this essay, I addressed one question that I considered to 
be of central interest for ‘thinking conjuncturally’ (Clarke 2010, 352) about the 
urban ethical framing of my field of research: What do the increased tendency 
to refer to collaborative architecture and participatory planning in ethical terms 
and the framing of such a field as an urban ethical practice ‘have to do with 
everything else?’ After having discussed the means and targets of ethopolitical 
governmentality, traced Berlin’s crisis-driven urban restructuring process post- 
1989 and depicted an urban transformation project in which ethics of community 
were both suggested, claimed and demanded, I want to return to this question and 
try to give at least one concluding answer. Against the backdrop of the thoughts 
and observations brought forward throughout this chapter, it emphasizes the 
importance of reflecting on the strategic potential of urban ethics in order to 
understand how conflicts about urban transformation are always conflicts about 
existing power relationships, shaped by attempts to obtain consent and the quest 
for adequate means to meet this objective. 
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While Stuart Hall and Doreen Massey were reflecting on neoliberalism and the 
ideological function of its parlance, Hall argued that to privilege the word ‘commu- 
nity’ tends to ‘g(i)ve up on society’ (Hall and Massey 2010, 62). With this consid- 
eration in mind, I want to argue that to frame the transformation of the built urban 
environment, above all, as a question of virtues, values, and personal behavior and 
responsibility, helps to blur questions of social inequality, structural advantage and 
disadvantage, or material needs and interests, and, thus, the very contradictions 
of a market-based political economy. In my case study, such an ethical framing 
has, therefore, been applied in two respects: It became a discursive means to sup- 
port a broad neoliberal political agenda of comprehensive urban restructuring, and 
provided an opportunity to legitimize the small-scale appropriation of a privatized 
property by people who sought to reproduce their social position within this com- 
petitive process, and, therefore, made use of any means at hand. 


Notes 


1 The author was an associated member of the DFG research group Urban Ethics during 
its first funding phase from 2015 to 2018. 

2 These museums are the Deutsches Architekturmuseum DAM in Frankfurt am Main, 

the Vitra Design Museum in Weil am Rhein and the Architekturmuseum der TUM in 

Munich. 

Translated from German by the author. 

Translated from German by the author. 

Lebuhn considered this second phase had not yet been concluded when he drafted his 

article in 2015. 

6 Lebuhn argues that the approach of promoting a “global city with a very German touch” 

(2015, 107) in the 1990s is only comprehensible against the backdrop of the material 

and ideological collapse of the socialist Eastern Block. It was a condition for a strong 

“hegemony of the conservative party” in Germany (Lebuhn 2015, 111) and favored the 

combination of public property privatization with culturally revisionist identity politics. 

Participant observation during the ‘Make City Festival’ (June 12, 2015). 

8 Interview with Florian Schmidt (September 29, 2015; translated from German by the 
author). 
9 Participant observation at the roofing ceremony of the ‘Metropolenhaus’ (April 28, 

2016; translated from German by the author). 

10 Interview with Florian Schmidt (September 29, 2015; translated from German by the 
author). 
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Conclusion 


Urban ethics as research agenda 


Moritz Ege, Christoph K. Neumann and Ursula Prutsch 


The chapters of this book have proven urban ethics to be a timely concern on 
different levels. We situate the publication within a wave of recent publications that 
document an interest in the intersections between ethical normativity and urban 
life — that is, in the terminology we suggest, in urban ethics (Mostafavi 2017; Sen- 
nett 2018; Kaltsa 2019; Koutsoumpos 2019; Moraitis and Rassia 2019; Nieswand 
2021; Lange and Dieterich 2022). The contributions in this volume build on this 
interest and also continue the work documented in previous publications from 
this research group (including Ege 2018; Moser 2018; Schulz 2018; Habit 2019; 
Moser and Egger 2019; Ott 2019; Reznikova and Ege 2019; Strutz 2019; Diirr 
et al. 2020; Fischer 2020; Fischer and Dürr 2020; Ege and Moser 2021; Reznikova 
2022). They reflect lively discussions on different aspects of urban ethics in chang- 
ing city structures: urban politics and moral economies, the ethics of space and 
urban planning, subjectivation processes, social creativity and forms of disputes 
and conflicts. The contributions analyze ethics and social creativity in urban social 
movements, conceptions of justice and intersectional differences, as well as the 
meanings and implications of a suspected “ethical turn.” In addition to this multi- 
tude of approaches, urgent existential menaces, such as environmental catastrophes 
and the COVID-19 pandemic, were taken into consideration. 

We will not attempt to summarize the individual results of the chapters or 
this broader body of work in this conclusion, we instead want to point out some 
shared concerns, conceptual reference frames and diagnoses as well as different 
approaches to cities as laboratories of sociality. 


Social creativity and moral economies in urban spaces 


The concept of social creativity provides a useful starting point for thinking through 
the ethical projects and initiatives in cities discussed in the chapters: through such 
projects, individuals gathered in collectives within cities are able to create new 
social relationships and institutions (Graeber 2005; Diirr et al. 2020). By doing 
so, they potentially set examples that inspire others — through their inventiveness, 
resistance, endurance and reflexivity. Social creativity on a larger scale can chal- 
lenge the status quo of urban governance and lead to broader demands for more 
ethical valence and change in structures of urban life. Such discourses and acts 
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tend to have much more room in democratic settings than in highly hierarchical, 
authoritarian or even totalitarian ones. But even under such regimes, negotiations 
on the urban scale — especially those centered on notions of a good or better life in 
the city or the good city — are not always resolved entirely in a top-down manner 
and their outcomes are far from fully predictable. This may be the case because it 
often remains unclear how political such projects are and to what extent they can or 
will question the overall distribution of power. Thus, there may well be more room 
for experimentation in this field of urban ethics than expected, and it can become 
a particularly important arena for societal negotiations. As Diane Davis showed in 
her chapter of this volume, the urban scale now carries the hopes of many avowed 
political progressives in many formally fully democratic contexts — including the 
USA. If cities — seen in contrast to nation states that are more likely to have con- 
servative political majorities — can be made ‘more ethical,’ then urban ethics are 
much more likely to also be seen as pertinent and realistic strategies for political 
change in those contexts. 

Such change must necessarily be a negotiated one. From the outset, the discur- 
sive character of ethics has led our research group to concentrate on processes of 
implicit or explicit negotiations about the good life in the city. The term ‘moral 
economy’ has been proven to be useful and inspiring but also challenging in ana- 
lyzing such debates. While it is difficult to assign a definite meaning to the concept 
after its long career in various fields of studies (Diirr et al. 2020), its very ambiguity 
is apt to adequately reflect the plurality of situational definitions and understand- 
ings inherent in many complex urban conflicts. On the one hand, moral economies 
are deeply conservative. They take recourse to traditional rules, practices or prin- 
ciples, often enshrined in what is understood as a long past. On the other hand, 
moral economies refer to rights and customs that challenge the implementation of 
juridical stipulations supporting the interests of those in power. Moral economies 
are extralegal in a basic sense. They, consequently, allow one to identify instances 
where law is little more than an instrument for exercising power. Taken from this 
angle, they have a radical and, at times, even revolutionary potential. They may 
even invert neoliberal forms of ethicization when a crowd (however it constitutes 
itself) tries to enforce a strict moral stance on members of the elite, their ‘adversar- 
ies.” However, when the material (economic, technological, legal, social) basis of 
such demands has eroded, they can appear merely moralistic and compensatory. 

Throughout the chapters, perhaps most explicitly in John Clarke’s, it has 
become clear that the reflexivity inherent in the usage of these concepts and labels 
is crucial for understanding dynamics of urban ethics today: terms such as moral- 
ity, moralization and ethics are not merely descriptive or analytical, they are used, 
commented upon and redefined by all sorts of actors and have explicitly or implic- 
itly become intertwined with classification struggles. Relatively privileged urban 
groups tending toward social and economic liberalism often present themselves 
and their preferred discursive/social form as more progressive and contemporary — 
and ethical — than those of others whom they depict as old-fashioned, vestigial 
and stuck in an unenlightened past and a moralistic worldview. At the same time, 
in many constellations, authoritarian politicians and conservative culture warriors 
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present themselves as defenders of true popular morality against anti-traditionalist 
“moralizers” from the political left and their universalistic, cosmopolitan ethics 
(Brown 2020; Ege 2022). While the terminology of ‘moralizing’ is messy, the con- 
tentions around urban ethics provide a key to understanding several contemporary 
sociocultural conflicts better, including the much-debated cultural and political 
cleavage between ‘progressive cities’ and ‘conservative peripheries.’ 


Tensions: ethical normativity, theoretical divergences 
and analytical pragmatism 


The view of cities and urban ethics taken by the authors in this book has not been 
that of a bird’s eye on a macroscale of urban planners. The chapters examine 
decision-making within living ecosystems by actors who seek to be included in 
negotiation processes of urban life and governance. As the introduction outlined, 
we believe this is an important intervention in a discursive field that is often char- 
acterized by top-down perspectives. 

While this approach unites the chapters and provides common ground, the con- 
tributions also contain some divergences. They concern the ambiguities of ethical 
normativity in research and its transfer to urban life, and the relationship that per- 
tains between (meta-)theoretical reflections on the place of ethics and pragmatic 
approaches toward studying it. Explaining such tensions offers room for reflec- 
tions on questions of theory and methodology and can also — hopefully — prepare 
the ground for future discussions. Two divergent theoretical approaches to the 
field of urban ethics can be distinguished, at least as ideal types, to situate the first 
tension: an openly normative one and a primarily ethically detached approach in 
either a descriptive or analytical mode. While the proponents of normative debates, 
who are prominent in parts of urban planning, geography, political science and, of 
course, philosophical ethics, tend to want to give reliable answers to definitions 
and necessities of the good life in the city, or good and successful urbanity (Sennett 
2018), the self-avowed descriptive and analytical approach, which is more promi- 
nent in the field of sociocultural anthropology, history and sociology, takes ethical 
and moral statements and negotiations primarily as indicators for processes that 
should ultimately be investigated in nonnormative terms, such as struggles over 
power or social distinction (e.g. Nieswand, 2021). The word ‘ethical’ tends to be 
used both as designator of a specific — and highly valued — field of debates and an 
evaluative term in studies in the straightforwardly normative vein. Statements such 
as ‘this is ethical’ tend to mean ‘this is good/right’ or ‘this should be solved through 
(ethical) debate.’ In studies in the descriptive and analytical vein, ‘this is ethical’ 
means primarily “this is part of ethics, a specific sociocultural form of discourse/ 
knowledge/ideology.” 

The work on urban ethics in this book primarily takes up analytical tools from 
the latter side of this divergence: ethics and ethicization are analyzed in their prag- 
matic contexts, rather than being situated in an imagined sphere of non-interested, 
rational discourse. At the same time, most of the authors here also refrain from 
being fully distanced from the ethical normativity of the actors ‘on the ground,’ 
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from treating them as mere objects of study and from presenting research on urban 
ethics as completely disconnected from normative evaluations. Such a choice is 
programmatic and reflects ambiguities inherent in the role and responsibility of 
academic intellectual work. There is also a practical side to it, especially in politi- 
cally fraught fields of (urban) research: scholars often seek out “ethical projects’ 
for their studies of which they are broadly supportive. They often hope that these 
projects will initiate political change. Such change can be seen as positive, be it 
in relation to ecological sustainability, questions of social justice or other matters. 
Such approaches can open up new insights and perspectives — even if they imply 
obvious risks of partiality and bias. In order to deal with the latter, the authors of 
this volume focused not only on the ethical ambitions of such projects but also on 
changes, unintended consequences and implications. 

Tensions between metatheoretical positions also play into different conceptu- 
alizations of urban ethics and their potential scope. Authors who adhere to Actor- 
Network Theory (ANT), Post-ANT and Deleuzian ‘assemblage thinking,’ for 
example, often see ethics as immanent in socio-semiotic-material worlds (Puig de la 
Bellacasa 2017). Regarding cities and other objects of research, they tend to reject 
notions of fixed social structures, distinctions between depth and surface phenom- 
ena and between scalar levels. Instead, they describe the urban world through a net- 
worked heterogeneity of assemblages where there is a constant emergence of the 
new. From the vantage point of more structuralist-oriented perspectives, this can 
come close to (problematic) ethical voluntarism, i.e. the belief that ethical impulses 
can trigger urban change irrespective of ‘structural’ conditions. In the latter vein, 
Bourdieu’s theory of practice and neo-Marxist critical realism tend to assume that 
ethical discourses and initiatives are limited and, at least, partly determined by 
such conditions (Bourdieu 2011 [1972]). Researchers working in this tradition are, 
therefore, more likely to stress the limitations of (urban) ethical impulses and their 
ideological aspects. While this is obviously no exhaustive list of possible (meta-) 
theoretical approaches, the point here is that such positions often have a strong 
influence on how researchers evaluate the potential and implications of projects to 
improve urban life through ethics, and on their views of strategies for urban social 
transformation. This is an important background in order to understand the evalu- 
ations of urban-ethical projects in recent literature. This book has tried to avoid 
presenting these divergences in the form of theoretical polemics. Instead, authors 
have shown different ways for navigating through these force fields. 

In doing so, despite and perhaps through these divergences, the authors, never- 
theless, suggest a specific approach to the field of urban ethics. It is characterized 
by a double strategy: ethics was presented in all chapters both as an ‘ordinary,’ 
immanent practice, an experience, an aspect of world-building and type of dis- 
course, apparatus/dispositif and regime — or, rather, a series of types. Thus, a 
range of relevant theories was brought into a pragmatic frame of research. They 
were treated as potential tools in geographically, socially and politically divergent 
urban contexts. The advantage of a near-global perspective was that all contribu- 
tions shared common ground through this double take, however, the respective 
micro studies sought to move in new directions and (collaboratively) modify the 
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conceptual and analytical tools within their respective local contexts. They did not 
adapt a scientifically normative approach in a strong sense of that term. The result- 
ing variety of analyses, therefore, reflects not only (meta-)theoretical divergences 
but also different (local) discourses on ethics and a good life in concrete cities, 
depending on numerous needs and opportunities. Therefore, historical contexts, 
political transitions, architectural and infrastructural layers, as well as historically 
shaped ethnic and cultural inequalities had to be taken into consideration. Doing 
so required careful empirical research with sources such as policy documents and 
public representations and within the lifeworlds and intersubjective dynamics of 
and among all sorts of actors, individuals and collective ones — be it through eth- 
nography, policy research or historical analysis. 

This kind of research on urban ethics renders visible the effects and implica- 
tions of practices and discourses that social actors consider ethical. It highlights 
the power relationships that “ethical” actors activate or challenge. It takes their 
grievances seriously and, if that is the case, their resistance to power and domina- 
tion, as well as potential limitations, unintended consequences and complicities of 
interventions by urban actors through ethical arguments and framings. To return to 
the earlier point about normativity: in this process, researchers and their research 
partners “in the field” usually also engaged in discussions about the desirability of 
the effects and implications of urban-ethical projects for the individuals, groups 
and larger parts of society involved. This is an almost inevitable aspect of research 
encounters framed by the methodological ideal of an equal footing between the 
investigator and the actors in the field. At the same time, the approach of a critical- 
analytical pragmatism was intended to avoid overly authoritative (e)valuations of 
urban ethical projects: researchers are themselves enmeshed in power relationships 
and many stem from ‘white,’ European, (urban) middle-class backgrounds. 

This research also has a strong interdisciplinary character. The results presented 
here, to some extent, reflect theories and approaches from the fields of histori- 
ography, political science, social and cultural anthropology, European ethnology/ 
cultural studies, geography, sociology, architecture and urban studies. At the same 
time, they are also influenced by individual methodical approaches and by self- 
reflections as scholars in the respective fields working in an interdisciplinary field 
and group.' This constant questioning of being aware of who one is in disciplinary 
terms, how to approach the research, what responsibilities are entailed by entering 
vulnerable fields or conflictive settings, helped researchers to move away from the 
preset meta-perspectives that often shape studies on urban life and governance. 


Systemic ethicization in contemporary governance 


Urban ethics are negotiated across various scales of socio-spatial life in cities. The 
chapters of this book have shown that the interest in urban ethics is connected to 
relational articulations and mediatizations that, despite their differences, exhibit 
some similar patterns. Building on the earlier work of this research group, we 
return to sociologist Alexander Bogner’s term (2011) “ethicization”: there have 
been increasing discursive thematizations of urban life in ethical terms and specific 
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ethical vocabularies, especially in governance contexts, in recent decades. The 
latter includes not only generic evaluations, such as “good” and “ethical,” but also 
more specific terms, such as ‘responsible,’ ‘sustainable’ or ‘participatory,’ which 
interpellate urban citizen-subjects that are (supposed to be) committed to and 
engaged in bringing about a better city in a nonantagonistic manner. Ethicization 
and its shifting vocabularies are intertwined with transposing techniques of gov- 
ernance (as they have been analyzed, most prominently, by the followers of Michel 
Foucault in ‘governmentality studies; see Burchell, Gordon and Miller 1991). This 
ethical governance paradigm in urban policies answers, to some extent, demands 
for participation by urban social movements, but it also gained attractivity through 
the work of global or transnational nongovernmental organizations (Moore 2021) 
and the global circulation of concepts and policies, actualized by heterogeneous 
configurations of ‘civil society’ — which do not follow a bottom-up paradigm. 
While a general periodization is difficult and contentious, this ethicization process 
has become increasingly prominent in many cities at least since the mid-2000s. 
Some of the chapters in this volume examine discursive and practical processes of 
ethicization on a ‘systemic’ level. These systemic forms of ethicization, however, 
must be seen as connected to what Bogner (2011) terms ‘lifeworld’ ethicizations 
and the realm of ‘ordinary ethics’ (see the introduction): i.e. the ‘subjective’ mean- 
ings (and practices) of good cities and good ways of being an (urban) subject, 
dweller, visitor or citizen. These tend to be much more varied and contradictory 
than standardized vocabularies and policy measures. 

Studies of urban ethics as ethicization, including some of the chapters of this 
book, have shown how the ethical register can conceal forms of power. Current 
vocabularies of ethical governance have been shaped — among other forces — 
by decades of neoliberalism.? ‘Ethical’ urban governance beyond the state, as 
Swyngedouw (2005) has pointed out early on, fosters new arrangements of par- 
ticipation by private economic actors (capital), representatives of grassroots 
movements and other parts of civil society that are politically not legitimized 
through votes. Such networks and models of ethical urban subjecthood gain 
legitimacy against the backdrop of the perceived or real failures of previous or 
alternative forms of governance, for example, in the case of widespread cor- 
ruption or authoritarian bureaucracy. Nevertheless, it remains important to point 
out that ethical rhetoric can also mask material interests, and ‘ethical’ forms of 
governance can have a fairly limited purview on the systemic level — most promi- 
nently often leaving out questions of economic justice. Powerful actors tend to 
position and limit ethics to the conduct of individuals’ lives in a self-responsible, 
self-optimizing often individualistic manner, and encourage members of socie- 
ties to build consensual arrangements among themselves. Such strategies foster 
the ‘responsibilization’ of certain kinds of — often privileged — subjects and the 
abjections of ‘immoral’ others. They tend to hide the limits of supposedly ‘self- 
evident’ freedoms, and they can work against building collective or communitar- 
ian challenges from below. 

At the same time, as the chapters have shown, these forms of govern- 
ance can also trigger new conflicts and provoke specific types of resistance. 
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They do so partly because ethicization introduces and legitimates specific values 
and virtues, such as accessibility, self-organization or transparency. Furthermore, 
the authors of the chapters have shown that, despite some similarities, systemic 
“ethicization’ can have remarkably different effects and implications, depending, 
among other factors, on the concrete political situation and background or con- 
juncture. Neoliberalism does not exist in “pure” forms, it blends with other ide- 
ologies, with old-fashioned liberalism, with more straightforwardly authoritarian 
and revanchist-reactionary ideas, and, in other cases, with social-democratic or 
Christian-socialist traditions. These dynamics of ethicization should be observed 
without taking recourse to simple ideal types of ethical interpellations in the 
context of the neoliberal “as such.” Counter-developments to the self-optimizing, 
self-responsible, individualistic understanding of ethics are present in many 
cases. Seemingly subaltern actors can, as some of the chapters show, put moral 
and political pressure on ‘ethicized,’ consensus-oriented forms of governance. 
The two-pronged analytical approach taken here makes it possible to understand 
the characteristic ambiguities of ethicization processes better. Ethical concerns 
are matters of public rhetoric and discourse, and they are also experienced in 
highly personal ways as inner dilemmas — as matters of “ordinary ethics” (see 
introduction). They are often presented as beneficial for all city dwellers in public 
rhetoric, be it from the side of governments or specific interest groups, but they 
also diverge among (and within) social milieux and according to different back- 
grounds, positionalities, subjectivities and agendas. 

Given this heterogeneity, ethicizations through “ethical” rhetoric and govern- 
ance in many cases depoliticize urban conflicts. However, they may also lead to 
radical challenges. In that regard, the perspectives and research results presented 
here diverge from some of the governmentality studies literature on ethics and 
ethical subjectivation. Where the latter tend to highlight the functionality of indi- 
vidualizing ethics in neoliberal contexts, the analyses in this volume highlight the 
connections, resonances (consonant or dissonant) and tensions between different 
aspects of urban ethics, between different strands of ethicizations. In contrast to 
overly unitary diagnoses, this research has also shown that the meanings and impli- 
cations of ethicization can differ quite radically — be it because ethical reflections in 
real-life situations of contention and social differences can become much messier 
and more heterogeneous than expected, or in the context of broader shifting bal- 
ances of power. 

The chapters, thus, offered insights on a macro- and microlevel into a variety 
of configurations of urban ethics. They followed transformations and changes 
on the individual, societal and government levels regarding key arenas in cities: 
inhabiting urban space, the urban as a political arena, disputes and resolutions 
and solidarity in the city. By paying attention to ethics in practice and discourse, 
we put forth a new research agenda. We hope that these analyses help to inspire 
further research and actions. Ultimately, questions of urban ethics concern how 
individuals, groups and societies live — if they live in decent, respectful and sup- 
porting environments, in dignity, and protected against poverty, marginalization 
and exploitation. 
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Notes 


1 While the urban ethics research group itself was interdisciplinary, it did not — for better 
or worse — comprise researchers with positivist and strictly normative approaches, such 
as most versions of economics, and philosophy and theology. In that sense, interdisci- 
plinarity was moderate. 

2 This vocabulary is also a mainstay of the “The New Leipzig Charter,” a declaration 
of the EU ministers responsible for urban matters in 2020. The charter sets aims such 
as the transformation of power for the common good, ‘the just city’ and ‘good urban 
governance’ (https://www.nationale-stadtentwicklungspolitik.de/NSPWeb/SharedDocs/ 
Downloads/EN/the new leipzig charter.pdf? _blob=publicationFile&v=4, accessed 
January 23, 2023). 
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